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AUTHOR'S ANXOUNCEllilENT. 



So many predictions and prophecies have failed, that 
the first question asked will be, "Is this book a fraud or 
does the writer profess inspiration ?" To which I prompt- 
ly answer, neither. 

I claim there will be a revolution in the year 1907, just 
as you might claim the sun will rise and set at that time. 
Divine powers of prophecy are not required in either case. 
Both claims may be established scientifically. If you play 
with fire in a powder magazine you can prophecy an ex- 
plosion. A doctor examining a consumptive can tell with- 
out being inspired, what is in store for his patient. Were 
you to drift with the current above Niagara Falls, the 
consequences might easily be predicted. 

I claim that the political, social and industrial cigns of 
an impending revolution are plain and easily read; and 
having brought them before you, ask you to read, think 
and diagnose for yourself. 

I see danger ahead. So do many, many others. I may 

not be heard, yet duty compels me to raise my voice in 
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prolegt It may he too lato, (and I am eonrlnced such is 
llie cose), yd I could not refrain if I would. I dare not, 
I must put forth my sltonguBt effort to be IieanL 

For that large ouinber of earnest reformera toUing in 
the nobleet work mnn can engage in, endeavoring in the 
face of adversity to nplift mankind, I predict failure in 
their aftonipt to prevent the revolution. I do not say 
their efforts are wasted or lost. Far from it. The good 
eeed they sow today will take root and bring forth an 
abundant harvest. But not until after the revolution. 

Just a word to those who at first might think I am an 
anarchist, working and wishing for the revolution. 

Do you blame the watchman for eoundiiig the alarm, or 
the man who cries "Fire!" when the warning notes are 
those of truth ? 

Should the engineer blnme the flagman who signals that 
danger ie ahead? Or should the physician be blamed 
when he pronounces a malady fatal? All of these are 
friends, not. enemies. Tliey have not caused the trouble. 
They raise their bauds and voices to aid in Ending a way 
of escape. 

I see grave danger ahead. I cannot endure the indif- 
ferenee around mc. I love my country and love its peo- 
ple. From the housetops T shall proclaim the truth. If 
(here is any way to make people think before it is too 
late, I shall not leave a stone unlumed in endeavoring to 
find it. 

Sonic will be made In think. Some cannot. Some will 
be convinced by reason ; other." will only scoff. But with 
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the earnest hope that the majority will see and appreciate 
the peril to our government today, this book is sent forth. 
To substantiate my position I present the opinions of 
noted jurists, lawyers and business men. I quote the 
deepest thinkers, the best writers, and some of the most 
widely-read magazines in the country. This vast array of 
testimony adds infinite weight to my prediction. Lest 
some might think this book is the idea of one man, the 
product of one mind, I say that I have done nothing but 
place the truth and facts side by side, and just as they 
exist today, so that none can fail to discern clearly the 
signs of the time. All that is asked, all that is invoked, is 
earnest thought and consideration of these the most seri- 
ous and important questions of the day. If this end be 
attained, then is the aim of this book achieved, and the 
labor and hopes of the author amply rewarded. 

J. C. COOPER. 
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I. 



The Personal Experience of An Ex' 

Congressman. 



The following is the remarkable experience of an ex- 
Congressman : 

"I was born in Ohio fifty-five years ago. Though raised 
on a farm, I early went to Cincinnati and there engaged in 
the mercantile pursuit, which I followed continuously un- 
til the time when a trust drove me out of business. 

"The firm I started with was an up-to-date house, very 
enterprising, and though exacting and precise, apprecia- 
tive of merit. 

"I stayed with them many years; until the death of the 
senior, and bad health of the junior members of the firm 
wound up the business. 

"In a few days I received a letter from a firm in the 
same state offering me a position. I accepted, and was 
soon at work in their-bfiice. In five years I was offered an 
interest in the business. I had a little money, and bor- 
rowed some more. I thoroughly understood and liked the 
business, was deeply interested, and consequently found it 
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a pleasure to work, and work very liard. Success waited 

upon me. 

"Later my employer sold me a half interest, m he was 

growing old and wished to throw more responBibility upon 

me. In 1683 he wished to retire altogether aad eold me 

the plant. 

"This in brief is how I got started. 

"Being only Ihirty-fiix years old and in fine health, I 

stniek out with renewed vigor. I made many jmprove- 

mente, and augmented the husiness in many ways. Jly 
efforts were rewarded. Business prospered, and I soon 
had quite a sum in bank, besides considerable real estate. 
1 had married happily and was blessed with two children. 
Altogether I believed fortune had come lo abide with me. 
"Had anyone told me that di.'^aster would shorUy over- 
take me, and finaueial disaster at that, I would have 
laughed at Ihc suggcHtion. In no way could I eee how 
such a thing might happen. Even were I to lose my en- 
tire business I slill had my money and real estate. I 
though I prosperity was mine for the balance of my days. 
In fact, I was sure of it. 

"But how little we know. T was supposed to he pretty 
well I'ducated, but now I realized that there were many 
things for me to learn. 1 was rather narrow, because of 
concentration of mind and attention to business; yet I 
had no deep knowledge of the science or general trend of 
modem business. I had only a vague idea of the evolu- 
tion of industry. The trust problem I thought of in- 
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differently, for no yet it luonird uj) on my homon a& a 
doud no largiT than a man's hantl. Of social, induetrisl 
iiM'l political economy I knew nothing whatever; and to 
cap it all, 1 waa unaware of my deficiencies; but felt eon- 
cL-ittd, sure, and set in my rather darkened ways. 

"Header, unconsciously you may be like I was — con- 
fident of the ground you stand upon, sure in your opinions 
and Hmilingly superior lo any who may timidlv suggest 
anything ymi have never heard of. Better inveatigate or 
perhaps your confidence will bu rudely jarred. On the 
other hand, perhaps you have received your awakening; 
perhaps you no longer sec through a glass darkly. 

"My undoing wae gradual. A trust began its tactics on 
me, which I hardly noticed at firsl. If it cut prices 1 
did the same. I did not see then how It could hurt inc. T 
do now. So do many others. 

"The first tcllin;; blow came when freight rates took a 
jump upwards. They were more than trebled, I thought 
to raise my prices, when to my dismay I found the trust 
had lowered theirs. This was dumbfounding. I was sure 
they would lose money, and concluded to let them do so, 
while I kept up my prices. The result was that orders 
Boon ceased to come in ujid I had to close up temporarily. 
Though nnder a big expense, I thought 1 could hold out 
longer than the trust who were selling at a cut rate. 

"At firist I was enraged and then worried. After a time 
they raised prices some, and I delemuned to lake a bold 
stand. I met their prices and once more orders tlowcd in. 
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"But I was lo^iug money licavily. Oiii; il«y iiii Jigi'iit 
of thp trust called at my officf. He waiil ho was on at- 
tomty tmployc'J merely to como and aee me. He wu« 
very uua««umiii|j ami pleasant. He etHted liiit mUsinn. 
Tli« Inist would buy mo out. I indignunlly refused, wiy- 
ing I was an American uilizen with wcll-iietincd rights 
and eould not be dnvcu from the field like that. He said 
Ihi- offer would remain open for forty-ci^ht hours. If in 
tliBl lirae I accepted I might drop him a line. As ho 
picked up hilt hat lo leave, he said if I were wise 1 would 
sccept. It made no diilerence to him either way, only ho 
had seen a number of men completely ruined by following 
the course I iutcndod lo pursue; that I was against a liope- 
Iwi* propocitioii, Kiul would Burcly regret it if 1 failed lo 
follow hia advice. 

"I told him that it I Were lo^in^; money on account of 
ihc present freight rates, Ihe trust was losing infinitely 
more, and that rates wouM probably he much cheaper 
before long. He looked at me a few moments Mnd then 
naiil only lhi«, i see ihat you really haven't the leant idea 
what you are talking about." He was right. 1 had never 
heard of the rebate nystem. But I anticipate. 

"Of course I ilid not write him. But hi* remark and 
manner impressed me. I began to wonder if the Irunl 
really had any method of doing business that I might not 
arail mysvlf of. I studied and worried, and worried and 
studied. After -t^veral months 1 thought perhap* it wouM 
be a good idea to write to «ome of my fellow competitors, 
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foe how Ihey werL> faring, offer to confer with thorn anJ 
Hsk what they thought would bp the outcome; tind finally 
find if they were aware of any methods or means poesessed 
by the trusts which we lacked, 

"I did so. Tn answer fn my letters I received several 
replies. One man evidently did not wish to be frank, Ri? 
eaid he did not care if the trusts were ten times ns strong, 
they could not hurt him. This was a free country and be 
proposed to fight Ihem back, 

"The second w-riter admitted the tmet had played sad 
havoc with him. lie did nnl know what to do. He would 
be glad to hear from me again, and would himself write 
me very shortly. 

"The third letter said the writer was going to Cincin- 
nati in about a week and would be pleased to stop on the 
way to see me. I wrote and urged him to do so, 

"In the meantime the trust had again rednced prices. 
Freight rates remained the same. For me to meet their 
prices meant greater losses still. I did not want to give in, 
neither did T want to lose everything. But I was so en- 
raged I met the cut. 

"The prices were now about the same as before th" 
troutile began. I state this that the public may know thut 
the trust was not a public benefactor. But with freight 
rates three limes as high as formerly, it was a terrihlv 
losing game for me. 1 hod written and gone to the rail- 
road people in protest so often that I was tired. Further- 
more, it did no good. The officials gave no reason why 
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iho atlvance §liould be made. They meruly had mstrnc-j 
tioiiM from (heitBuperior^. Meanwhlti-I was losing money I 
heavily. 

"My fellow victim and competitor dropped in to see mel 
ono morning he he was lioiind for Cinciunoti, T grectcdl 
him wannly and took him to my privnTe oilioe. One of] 
my first questions was this: tlavi can the tra»t cut p 
when freight rates are so high? And how long can theyl 
kt'tp on losing money this way?' 

" 'Losiiig money 1' he oxcloinied : 'la it possible you be- 4 
lieve the tnist is losing money?' .^od he looked at me n ] 
few moments. 

"'Why, they are coining money. They are getting 1 
rich.' he said, 'Don't you know that the trust owns and ( 
controls the railroads?' was his next (|uest!on; 'and all the| 
money paid for freight charge-% i» given back to the tnun 
monthly?" 

"He said, T thought everj'body knew that. It is coIIm 
"the rebate system." You are a hundred years behind t 
times. Have you never heard how the rebate eystem i 
worked ?' 

"I frankly confessed I hadii'l. I was dismayed ■: 
sickened. Cold drops of prraplration started from : 
forehead. Here I had thought the trust was paying t 
Bame freight rates (which in my business was a most v 
portant item) that [ was; when lo, and behold; they wercl 
only juiyiug ouc-third th(> amount ; pcrhapit even lesa. IM 
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had thought they were losing money as (ast ae inyBel/, 
when in fact they were coining it. 

"Reader, perliaps this is uot new to you. If so, I (mat it 
did not cost you as much to find il out as it did me. If 
you liavo not hearJ of it before, I'm glad to tell you about 
it. U i« one of the etrongholds of the trusts. The rail- 
roads raise freight enormously at the instigation of the 
trusts and then give it back to the (rusts in rebates; all 
because (he trusli^ and railroads are owned and controlled 
by the same capitaliste. 

"I went to law. I brought suit against ho(h the rail- 
roads and the trust. 

'•Before long another ngent of the trust came to see 
me and offered to buy me out again. This offer was about 
half of the first. I refused again. 

"1 lost both suits and appealed to a higher court. It 
would be tiresome to tell how the cases were continued 
and postponed and raanenvered in every way imaginable 
to bring delay and expense. This was kept up a long 
time. My lawyers' fees were very high. To make a long 
story short, I wns finally and completely bealcii at every 
point. 

"In 18D4 I was mined. All my money and real estate 
were gone, and I gave up the fight. T felt I could do no 
more. 

"But I took up the battle again in another and indirect 
way. From the beginning my case had attracted con- 
siderable attention. The newspapers had taken it up 
(2) 
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anil (li^cus^ici! H, I'lililii- s_viiipalliy arnl favor were millf^ 
anil I rocflveil many letters of wyl] wishi;!!, i;qcoui 
tiii'nt and cnndoleucu. lu 18!>4 some friends oslccd me t<| 
nin for C'ongrcfs. I at first ik'nlined, saying I was i 
»litl(>i>m)m or lawyer, only a plain business man, but thcjS 
iuNiiitcil I Wat* aliio an onciny nt trii^1«. ami just llii> nmiQ 
tlicy were looking for. 

"My wlioli- nliituilf fliangod. lloni was my chanrt'. 
mif;lil Ro 'o t'on;(ri.'sfl and raisn my voit-f in prot(>:«fl 
n^inct tlip ciit-lhrout polity of tliP Irusls, Vnr tliougli )l 
mifi too lull- for mi' lo sceure jiifiiife, t might prevent 1; 
juslifc hi'ing dnno to otlicr inlondeil victims, I acceptiid 
had mouy fricndH assist w during iho campaign, and 
(iniilly won tht- vK-clion. 

"My e.Tpi'riciir;i> in Congress ripened my eyes and etftrie 
lht> invealigntion which I have kept np to this day. 
Iearni?d rapidiv hi'cause my heart was in it and liecatu 
tilings thai once nppfnrwl dull and uninteresting, I i 
were of Tital importance. Book* and lucliires that ono^ 
fnilwl lo altrsi't my attention I fonnd fraughl witJi ii 
and revelations that every man and woman in Amerkl 
should fry to iinderntand and posses*. 

"But this will never he done. The TO.nno.OOO people a 
Ainvriea, Ihotigli conscious that strange things are ha|)J 
pening und thai Ihey ought to be bcstirin]* themselves, y 
fail to think, agree, ai-t op vote harmoniously for their (Wfi 
good. They always seem lo he dividt-d. And 'A h« 
divided againsl itself esnnot stand.'" 
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TRUSTS. 



Their Origin; Their History of Corruption and Oppres- 
sion, and Their Diabolical Purposes Exposed. 

"After being elected to Congress, I lost no time, but 
immediately began to study the trust question ; there was 
no other question to tne but that. I read, investigated and 
studied, and in every way sought to post myself on the 
subject. 

"When the session opened I was on hand. The inci- 
dental sights and experiences through which I passed were 
many. But aside from those which relate to the main 
subject I will say nothing, though to me they were inter- 
esting and exciting enough. 

"In spite of my previous experiences and investigation, 
my real study was to commence now. I soon saw and 
learned much about the inside workings of these institu- 
tions ; things that a busy public never dreams of. And 1 
wish to give the people the benefit of my discoveries. But 
that none may say I am narrow and give only my own 
views, I propose to corroborate all I say by public and 

legal records, reports of commissions, magazines and 
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iiewgpapeTs, together with tile upioiuns of leading statea-{ 
men, lawyora, liusineEs meo, etc., etc. 

"Before touchiug on tlu' wrongs auil ulmsta ot (riiat»,^ 
brief history and uaalyttiH of them if* necessary. 

"The close of the Civil War found the couulry tuki 
on great industrial and commercial activity. Wofldcrfal 
hiuincBS opportunilii's presented themselves, ns Iho doj 
maud for goods aitd labor was unlimited, owing to 1 
horrible waste of war. 

"fSt this time ihc lirsl large and successful trust > 
projectwl, namely, the Standard Oil Trust, the forerimod 
of many more, rich and powerful, which were to follow h 
its footsteps. With almost universal success, these traet^ 
have sprung up. flourished and grown to such enorman^ 
proportions that our entire industrial system has boM 
chitngcd. 

'■The trust i^ a jiertect organization, with a perfect eysj 
tern, that operates with the least friction and expense, beJ 
cause it. makes use of a fundameulal economic law. ThaQ 
hi<v is as follows: The larger the scale of production a 
distributioQ the lent! the friction and cost. 

"This eiugle economic advantage is perhaps the oat 
thing that gives them the least claim to life. Were It noj 
for this it IK possible they would have been wiped out c 
existenee long before this. Their numerous wrongs and 
gross injustice would have more than warranted it. 

"Volumes might be written in regard rn their mctlh 
of procedure, showing thai almost every erinie in ill! 
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category has been committed by them to further their 
cnJs. A very great deal might be added about the poliey 
of monopolizing any given industry, by absorbing and kill- 
ing all competition, and ruining thousands of busincD^ 
men. (w)iieii is not cousiilered a erime), besides Ihrouing 
many thousands of people oul of work. But in this short 
story it can only be touched on here and there. 

"With the coming of the trusts the day of small enter- 
prises is passing, tirand and elaborate schemes prevail. 
Stalking abroad over the land, hand in hand, we find the 
trusts and htg schemes; both the cause and effect of each 
other; and together the enemy of the people, doing the 
bidding of a few. a privileged class — the plutocracy, 

"Later we find the trusU combining until the prospect 
seems ihat in the near future forty or fifty trusls will con- 
trol and practically own the country. Can any one deny 
that this is the tendency? 

■'Everybody knows of the great wealth and power of tho 
Steel Trust. Their charter permits them to own and 
operate mines, furnaces and rolling mills, different lilies of 
land and water transportation, and all kinds of shops and 
factories where the finished product is manufactured. 
Their charter grants them the privilege of buying and 
selling land, mines, stone, coal, iron and all kinds of 
mineral, as well as the forests that grow on the land; lo 
iiiunufacture wood, stone, sleel and absolutely anything 
that may be manufactured. They have absolutely the 
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right Ifl bii}', sell or manufacture anything lh(!,v wish, even <| 
the railroads, shipt<, bargei*, vte. 

"What will be the result of nuch vast power ? What willlj 
become of the poor competitor obliged to use their Kliipn^l 
railroads and bargee ? 

"Mr. Schwab, Iho President of the Steel Trust, Bpott''! 
returning from abroad said: '1 come back with my ea- 
i]iui>ia.im itnbifimded; wv ore now, more than ever, readv 
to d('iiion»lruic that the greater. the scope of the coiu* 
bination, the greater the jioe^ibilities for economy, ftnJ 
coniieqututly the greater the possibilities for the reduo 
tion of cost. Wiib these objects iu view, wc must bave 
our great plunli:^ eqiiippeil and manned (o perfection, Aiul 
no care or proper expense must ba spared lo keep ihedo 
plants modern and at the highest point that skill aud 
enterprise can reach.' 

"It is true that the Steel Trust as a perfect syntem ot 
production and distribution is fur aliead of anything exer 
attempted, but it is untrue when Mr. Schwab ^ys it is to 
bf operated for the public good. 

"They are organiiced only fur their own gelfiidi ea<l:(, 
und even to rpb ttud defraud the people. To do lhi« tliry 
stop nt nolhiiig. All wins of evils have been perpetratoJ 
by ihcni; but more about thiit later. That the truGtH 
might bf made a blessing, and ai!ed for the public good ia 
very possible. That they are doing it now every one 
knows lo be ralxe; and uU the elTorit; of Ihe Schwabs bud 
Trufet Ifairons fait to i;uiiviiHX' an uruu^ed public. 
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"Aside from the Steel Trust, there are many others that 
branch out in their avarice into many avenues of trade and 
commerce. 

"The Transportation Trust, just completed, threatens to 
grow until it takes in ocean and lake steamer lines, barge 
lines, railroads and express companies. 

"Later will come the consolidation of the Oil, Coal and 
Gas Trusts. 

"Sugar, Glucose and Coffee will soon combine, and so 
on through the entire list. 

"One of the most formidable of these organizations is 
the Standard Oil Trust, which began operations when the 
oil business had started on a boom. 

"As the oil just flowed from the wells, its production 
was very inexpensive, the main cost being in the trans- 
portation. The railroads soon saw their opportunity and 
organized the Standard Oil Trust. Of course all the road^ 
interested in the company gave it precedence over all 
competitors. Before long the freight rates were raised 
enormously, and though the Standard Oil Co. paid the 
rates, it was given back to them in the form of rebates. 
The Standard Oil flourished, but their competitors were 
all ruined or driven from the field one by one. No one 
was spared in their selfish and cruel avarice; and thou- 
sands were reduced to poverty. But they willed to reign 
supreme in the oil business, and woe to any who dared op- 
pose them. 

"But there were a few sturdy spirits who fought them 
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to the bitter end. One was a Mr, Robt, Mathews of Buf-| 
falo, K Y. Once the Standjird Oil Trust attempted to ' 
blow up Mr. Mathews' refinery, Their plot miscarried, 
and several hundred workmen barely escaped with Iheir 
liveB. But at the trial, though the Standard Oil Trust was J 
convicted of the crime, ihey were oivly fined $300.00 for it I 
I afterwards met Mr. Mathews, who corroborated the- 1 
whole ihing. Besides, ihe court, records are plain nntll 
oj)en to everybody's inspection. (For a full and complet&l 
account of this incident and a complete history' of the I 
Standard Oil TriiBt, eee Lloyd's Wealth Against Com-j^ 
monwealth.) 

"Another dastardly piece of work by them took placel 
at Fostoria, <0., on a i^uiet Sunday in June, 1890, wheni 
they tore up the pipes of a competing gas company. Otm 
course nothing rould he done to stop them, for it beiRg^l 
the Sahbaih no injunction could be secured against theni.J 

At Beaumont, Texas, the greatest oil field in the world,j 
they are making the most strenuous efforts to tie up thai 
oil wells by blocking trouBportation. The transportation! 
facilities there already in existence are being bought a 
leased as fast as posiiible, and everything that money" 
enu do is being done to prevent the building of others. 

"Some of the well owners have built tank ears of Ibeirj 
own. But the railroads, upon getting hold of (hem, havn 
switched, sidetracked and sent them away without retam-| 
ing them, (claiming the law permits it), and in every « 
throwing obstacles in th.> path of the new oil companjefc* 
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All, of course, at ihe instisatiun of the Standard Oil 
Trust. 

"Some of Uie well owners went to law and demanded 
Ihat cars be sent them. The law saya that railroads must 
furnish cars and transportation to the public without 
partiality. Upou this the railroads did send some cars. 
One road sent furniture rat-s up to the oil wells ini^tead ot 
tank cars. Th« well owners were quick witted. Immedi- 
ately Ihey began to pump oil into the funiiture ears. The 
railroad at once pulled the cars out again, upon which the 
well owners brought two damage suits, one for sending 
them cars that did not hold oil, and the other for pulling 
the cars away again. 

"Thus the war is going on in Texas. At present not 
much is heard about it. Everybody has had the oil (ever. 
How often we have heard it said, 'There's lots of oil, but 
no tank cnrs down Ihore. It's not a question of oil; ifs 
a question of transportation.' Don't you think it is nn 
longer a question of oil or eara, but rather a question nf 
Ihe Standard Oil Trust? I do. I think it has become 
even a question ot American Liberly, nnd that this prized 
institution is in danger unless the people are stirred 
from their apathy. 

"Another great trust is one existing in St. Louis, knowu 
as the 'Transit Co.,' organized by combining all the street 
railways. It is capitalized at ifOO.OOO.OOO, which formerly 
the state law of Missouri would not permit. But the 
State Legislature was bribed and the law changed. As the 
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State Legislature and Governor were bolh Dcmoi 
and llie lalter signed the bill, it shows that bolh Demo* 
i^rats ftad Ilqiublicans alike yield to Ihti corrupting in- J 
fluence of the trusts. 

"They then bribed both the Council and House of Dele- J 
tratoK In St. Louis to paa» the measure Tor them, a fuU ac- | 
count of which is given in another chapter- 

"Afler securing the passage of ihe bill, they had thtf I 
city and public completely at their mercy, and subjected I 
them to all manner of indignilies. They refused to run ] 
enough cars, and night and morning packed and liandled I 
Ihc passengers like so many catlle. In winter, over half I 
the time the cars were nol healed. They always ran thpto: I 
at a terrific rate of speed, and the number of peopU'l 
killed and injured was appalling, 

"The public protested in vain. The papers scat! 
denounced the wholesale murder, hut to no nffect, '. 
day added tn the list, until it was impossible to pick 
a paper without being shocked by these horrible accoontfl 
of K'hool children, men and women being either maim 
or killed by Ihei-e modern engines of death. I quote frO 
one of Ihe daily papers, (the request of a citizen), to t 
ther illustralc the point: 

ACCIDENTS THAT HOBRIFY. 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispnteh: 

Your paper is well known as a wide-awake and progl 
sive journal and generally leads in all that is new and in- 
teresting to the public. I would therefore suggest ttu 
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you have a standing eolimm daily — buadcd, e&y, "Transit 
Co.'s Casualties" — under which will be recorded the daily 
accidentB occurring on the various trolley lines. Many 
of tlicin are so harrowing that sensitive readers, when 
they accidenliy come across them and commence their 
peruwal turn from theiu with horror. If all were grouped 
togetlicr the heading would be an index for their non- 
purusal. What say you ? They would very properly head 
the daily mortuary list. G. 

"Every one remembers the long and bloody street car 
strike in St, Louis. .Perhaps outsiders received incorrect 
reports of the affair. S(. Loniniunii know the truth. 
Whether the liard-working employees or Ihis munlcrouj 
band of law breakers were lo blame may easily be de- 
( cnnined. 

"The Beef Trust is bad enough, but no worse than the 
bundredii of other blood-sucking vampires that infest the 
land. But Ibe public notices it quickly because raised 
prices act directly and quickly npou an indignant public. 
The Stcainahip Trust i* just as bad, but goes almost un- 
noticed because it aels only indirectly npon the people. 
The fact that they have the audacity to ask the govern- 
ment for a subsidy, which they will probably get, does not 
seem to strike the people as asking for their money. 

"Kev. Dr, Parkhtirst paid his respects to the Coal Trust 
the other day In the following words: 

" 'It (he eoal companies or coal combines or coa! trusts 
use their power lo the cud of draining off into their own 
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treasury as much of ihc poor luau's inouej us ihey can or J 
dare, to the impoverishment of the poor, to the rcdootioal 
of their comfort and to the sapping o( the currents of I 
health and life, then aai:h companies are possessed of the! 
demon of theft and murder. And this is no more applicable 1 
to dealers in coal tliaii to the dealers in any other com- , 
modity.' 

"While Rev. Dr. Parkliurst was denouncing thei 
'possessed by the demon of theft and murder,' anotherj 
New York preacher, Rev. Dr. Hchcr Nowtou, to velvctl 
pews and a milliouaiTO flock, praised the trusts as a neces-j 
sary and beneficent part of our advancing civilization. 

"The 'Appeal to Reason' says: 

"'The ofGcial statement of the Steel Trust shows thati 
its profits are $10,000,000 a month, just for a starter, f 
What the infant will do when it begins to grow may b&l 
conjectored. Now this ie bad enough for the people, but! 
it is nothing to what it will mean in a few years when this J 
vast sum of ready cash must find investments. This profit! 
will absorb many other induetrics, 

"'The Steel Trust has got possession of all the nickel I 
mines and refining plants of the world. Nickles will sooni 
be worth $2. Ajid thus the profits on iron will soon god-| 
trol other industries. 

"'The Steel Trust sells rails in England at $32.50 and! 
pays $5.11 freight, and sells the rails here at $28. 
how much better we are than the blawsted British? 

" 'The ship subsidy bill was designed to benefit priaci4 
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jwUy the Standard Oil Compauy and the United States 
Steel Corporalion, cauh paying lens of miUionis of dollars 
a year iu divideuds now. But the KoLkeleUurn and Mor- 
gans of the country rauat be protected. The more they 
get the more they want. Sohil- day llie pcopio will want 
part of (heir enormous and ill-gofteu wealth — ami will 
lake it.' 

■'Thu Globe-Dcinocrat and Post-Uinputch printed the 
following : 

"A London pupcr stales that. J. Piurpout Morgan 
recommendi- a joint tyttem of tnists as the beet meana lo 
cement frieudphip between England and llie United 
Slates. Mr. Morgan's prefercnre for this general remedy 
has long been suspected.—- Olobe-Democral. 

■'While Mr. Morgan is combining the big carrying linee 
of the globe there are more than 1000 ships — Iramp n\ii[H 
— lying at American ports uiiable to secure cargoes. 1'hesc 
belong to small fellows who do not control railways, hence 
arc not able to make the through rates the big fellows 
otfer. When they have been starved out there will In? none 
to say 'nay' to IJie mightiest of mighty men. — Post-Div 
patch. 

''Here is an article from "The Chicago News': 
MEN AND A MONSTER. 

" 'When the railways that run through the anthracite 
coal districts of Pennsylvania decided to own the miucii 
from which they hauled the coal to market they put up 
the freight ehai^ges to a prohibitive price. It was a policy 
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of confiscation and was successful. MincB and coalJl 
were sulil by Ihcir owners to the railwaya. The eales ttO^ 
forced sales. 

" "There are more mines than are ncedt'd to supply t 
coal that is required by consumprs at the high priol 
charged for it. The result is Ihat the output of the t 
ous mines is limited according to an agreemeal among tH 
mine operating companii-s. Mines itre shut down pAr^fl 
the year. ITiat throws Ihe miners oat ot work. ] 
encouragement of foreign immigration into the i 
districts the coal companies supplieJ themselves ' 
more labor than Ihcy need. That made labor cheap. 1 
have paid low wages and have made many thargea agftl 
Iheir men, such as ttose for rent, powdir (or blaSUagj 
bhamefu! overcharge), doctors" services (wether requir 
or Dot), oil tor lamps and provisions from company s 
In I'JOO the ITuilcd Mine Workers of America org 
the anthracite coal miners and brought on a great str 
lasting forty-two days and resulting ia a substantial i 
tory for the men. Some of the old, bitter wrongs n 
righted. 

■■'Other wrongs remain. Wages are t'earfullj'' ' 
Work is precarious, Tlie miner can barely live on 1 
he ia permitted to earn. Meanwhile the price of a 
cite coal to the consumer has risen enormously. The 
monopoly, working under an ironclad agreement, K%( 
Ihe great prolits and hides them away under tricky I 
keeping, by which 10 per cent or more of Ihc eellin^^ 
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1 disnppcars an freighl plinrgeo — paiil Iw Ihi' 
monopoly to itself. These irliargi's nre wildly unrpasnn- 
alilc. Mnanwhile tbe miner i» permitled to dig wlien Ok- 
mine is not shut down by agreement, making a bore liv- 
ing. He costs so little thot tiii," «oiil monopoly dooH not 
liavo to improve its methods, tlcan conthine to use obso- 
lete mnohincry and do its work in a wasteful manner he- 
tniisi' men are so cheap. 

" 'The Coal Trnst pays its men on Ihe average $1.38 a 
day. As tlie miners ore employed only part of the time, 
the figures do nol fairly represent what their wages is in 
proportion to llieir living expenses. Last year, which is 
said to have lieen r good year for miners, ihey were em- 
ployed only ]94 davfl. wliieh means that (heir actual yearly 
mmlngs calculated hy the day nmonnled to less than SO 
tentti. In 18il9 ihf average number o( working days was 
180, A recent estimate places the average earning ca- 
pacity of a miner for a year at $248. Out of this sum lie 
initsi pay the coal Imst for house rent from $37 to $~3 a 
year, must supply his own powder at $14 a year and his 
own oil at $5 a year, to say nothing of the fee to the coal 
corapaiiies' physician, which is $6 a year whether the 
physician is needed or nol. With what the miner has 
h-ft he must clothe and feed himself and his family, and 
fhi.s al a time when the necessities of life are unusually 
high. 

'"Ilecently the miners, through their union, asked 30 
per cent increaEe iu wages. It was denied them. They 
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arp said lo have offtred to compromise ou a j per cent a 
vuucc, but the trufit declined to treat with them. Now lb. 
miners have struck. The coal monopoly is going to do iH 
best to defeat the ininera and destroy their nnion. In 
wishes fo Ihrast baelt into their foimer condition of serf-| 
dom the men who ask a living rate of payment for theic 
hnrd and perilous toil. It is a battle of men against i 
monster — a sight to bring tears of compassion to the ejeij 
of anv one who considers all the tircumslance^ attcudinf 
it. These 1^0,000 workers a»k merely a ju?t wage. «o thnd 
they may make life a little less hard for themselves an* 
those whom they love. Yel they are to be crushed fog 
daring lo dispute with this lawless trust, which insists 
nn 'running its own business.' 

" 'The coal monopoly makes one serioue mistake. Thd 
business which it conducts in violation of Hod's laws anq 
man's laws becomes the public's business hecanse of i 
evil nature. It ii^ the duty of theUnited States depart4 
mont of justice lo destroy this wicked trust.' " 

"That is nol all of their iui()uily. With ail their WBaItH| 
and [lower, the Irusts control politics and legislation. Pr-vi 
fessional politicians and lobbyists stand ready at all tint's 
tn do Ihcir bidding These men live at Wushiugton andfl 
»li of the !*tnl(' i-iipilftU and arc known lo make their lirJ 
ing that way. I know hundreds of them, and they maka 
no secret of their busincps. Xay. they almost advertieC 
Ihcnmelvoi to a disgusted public. Eveirybody knows this, 
and no ono is surprised when a villainous piece of cor- 
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cuption OT bribery is t-xiiosed. All have grown used lo it 
on account of ila frequency. Througli these agents the 
troBts control th<! legislative bodies and courts of the land. 
l8 it any wonder then thiil they go on doing juBt as they 
please? Is it remarkable that they defy the public, which 
seems to stand in fear and awf of them? And how are 
the people lo reach them? If a ditfci'eut Bfft of politicians 
get inio power, [he tni?ls proceed lo corrupt and lirih*,' 
them iu Ihe same way. 

"Who can enumerate (lie evils of the trusts? Ther? 
seems to lie no end of tlieni. Aside from their rebate sys- 
tem, the monopolization of indiiBtrics, (he ruin of com- 
petitors and the corruption and bribery of courts and leg- 
islative bodies, ihey throw thousands of people out of work. 
First, fully i)0 per cent of their traveling men, drummers, 
agents, clerks and bookkeepers are dispensed with. Then, 
when they shut down some of their plants and drive com- 
petitors from the field, many more people are deprived of 
work, with the result that a. job is a thing to be prized 
and held to by all manner of means. It stands between 
him who holds it and want. And the bitter struggle to 
hold these jobs gives rise to another danger, which is this: 
Every man working for a trust will be obliged to vote as 
commanded or loae his position. And right here is a dan- 
gerous moral support given to this iniquJtoue institution — 
the control of rotes. 

"So then we find (hat iu addition to their eorrnption 
and bribery, they securely hold the reins of government by 

(8) 
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popular vote. Thus we Qnd enthroned in thi> high plac 
not the will of the people, but plutocracy — plutocrao 
strong and arrogant, dictating the policy of a free Re- 
public. And what can those Congressmen do who want 
to be honest ? The words of Shakespeare apply very 
forcibly in this case: 'Why, man, be dotb beBtride thu 
narrow world like a Colnseus, and wc petty men walk un- 
der lii« huge legs, and peep about in find ourselves dis- 
lioiii>nible graves." 

■'Wnwhingtoii City lias at last been tnkeu by the enemy. 
Plntooraey has fortified its stronghold, and when the 
great American people awake some day it wilt be to find 
themselves as completely enthralled as were the Israelites 
by the Egyptians under Pharoah. 

"What will be ibe result when the awakening comes? 
What will happen when This force clashes with an enraged 
jicnple — a people enragetl by plunder, fraud and deceit ? 
Only wisdom divine could prevent a cataclysm more fear- 
ful Ihan anything this country has ever seen. 

"Tbcso arc not the only factors at work in briogiag 
about this end. When all are considered, even the mortj 
uptimtntic mast fear and tremble at the approsc 
storm. 

"During my two terms in Congress, it seemed to I 
that the public stood helpless to remedy the evil. Tlu 
have failed to pass laws for their own good. Like i 
pourtSf the legislative bodies seem clogged when i 
tti(-n"iir<* Hrc alletnpted, but act freely and quickly wltf 
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anything is started for the benefit of plutocracy. All man- 
ners of lavs are made and evaded by this terrible power at 
will. 

"As I have said, this is not only my opinion after my 
experience in Congress, but is corroborated by an abund- 
ance of evidence on all sides. I do not ask anyone to ac- 
cept the opinion of one Congressman, but submit the evi- 
dence for his judgment." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE RAILROADS THE SERVANTS OF THE TRUS 

Uow They Are Operated to Opprt&s ihv People loatea 

of for the Public ffclfurc — Aptounding 

Facts in Their History-. 

lu delving into the aecret:^ aud mysteries of tta$ts, t 
in Rtudying the subject in all ili' branches, I was brouj 
face to face w-ilh tht* railroad (jUL'stioii. I was Hurpri 
to find all iutiinato couiu-ulioii uiid relnlionwhip betn 
Ihe Iwo. T had not espoeli'd my researches to lead t 
along \hU path, but as it did, I took it □)) and thoroagl 
inyeslignied it aUo. 

Aud, furthiimiore, I hud beun at Wanliingtoo but i 
little while before I bocumc impressed with the way t 
railroad intcreeU are looked after by agents lawyers a 
lobbyists in the servici! of the diffcrLnt roads, whn liaid 
the k'giilativc halls of Coogrc»». and buttonhole Coaj 
mun, SeDator« and ofncials who have any inflaenoe j 
power whatever. There at the fountain head and a 
of power, they flock to advance their own interests, by fall 
nr foul means. Onu netd not search long ere be dispovera 
the interests of the trust* and railroads are identical to._ 
an extraordinary degree. 

Yet tho railroad has been, and is today, a veiy { 
factor in modern civilizaiiou. Its importance can B 
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ly le overestimaltH]. Through Ihe railroads for away 
ilesortB and waste places have been brought into toucli 
with the centers of population, and Ven made to blossom 
with civilization. It has brought the world together by 
annihilating distance. Bringing the peoplu together it 
has hrouglit an exchange o£ ideas, a broitder conception 
find greater appreciation of humanity. Its practical and 
materia] benefits have been unlimited. With the railroad 
in operation famine is no mote. At all times the pro- 
ducts of remote districts may be sent to raorket and ex- 
changed, thns enabling man at will lo Kunimon the com- 
forts, Iiu'uries and delicacies from the lour ijuariers of 
the globe. In truth, the railroad playii an important part 
in all of our lives by being part of our industrial organiem. 
All of our food, clothing, building material, etc., must be 
transported by rail more or less. 

Being, then, such an important factor in our industrial 
organism, it. is no wonder it baa ussuinod proportions of 
such vast magnitude. According to the census reports, 
ono-fifteenth of the entire populalio? of the United States 
ifi dependent upon it. Tbu capital invested is inconeiev- 
able, ten billions being a consen-ativ'e estimate. The rail- 
roadfi own over 215,000,000 acres of land, most of which 
has been given or granted to them by the people. Thu 
area is as large as the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. Tliink of it I Six large 
states, and granted them by the people. Over this terri- 
tory U 0|iiTfil(-d ISl.Onil mill's of niilrojid. One i-hii '.n'.isp 
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but a faint idea of the strength and enormity of thU 
agency. And like every other strong force that baa great 
capacity for good, it has alao great capacity for evil. And 
lhi> railroads have been agents (or great good and terrible 
evil both. Its good is advertised, its evil suppressed. In 
the coming revolution its power and force will be vielded 
with terrible efftct. 

Thin may appear to be a very strong atatement, but a 
little reflection will prove it is not. Already its handiwork 
is seen in fostering trusts, in supporting a lobby in each 
legislative body in the [ountry, and in bribing court* and 
otBcials all over ihe land. Finally, when the revoluiioa 
bursts upon us, a general stoppage of the traffic will bring 
trouble, tniflcry and starvation to thousands — ye^, hnn- 
dredH of thousands. It is estimated that if the railroads 
were to cease running entirely, etarvation would lay its 
hand on New Yorl*, Philadelphia and all large cities de- 
pending on them for provisions, within two weeks. 

"And (his is what will happen during the coming revo- 
lution. Railroads will be more the cause than the victim 
of this eataclyvm. Take the great coal strike of Pennsyl- 
vania. The railroads and coal mines are owned by the 
same capitalists. How was this accomplished ? In the be- 
^nning the owners of the railroads decided to own the 
cOnl Held* and mines. They purchased some of the milUM , 
Mid raised the freight rates. But to their own mines they 
rebated the largest part of the money paid them for 
(nighl. In fhi* way they could nndirtcll everybody clac 
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Soon the weaker ones were forced to sell their minea to 
the railroads. This war wns kept up until nil competition 
was driven from the field, and the owners of tlie railroads 
owned the entire coal fields. Ail of the terrible strilieE 
are the result of greed and avarice in attempting to rob 
the poor miners by cutting their wages to a point that 
barely furnishes them a means of existence. The public 
is not blind to the greed and avarice of these immense rail- 
road corporations, neither do they blame the poor working 
men for refusing to work for starvation wiiges. When the 
great revolt comes, with its strikes and riots, in railroad, 
mine and factory, tlio railroads will ceaae running, plung- 
ing all of the large cities into a wild panic, resulting iti 
chaos, misery and starvation. 

The Sugar Trust and many others are favored by the 
railroads in just tbo same way aa the mines and the Oil 
Trust. 

Thus it may be seen that in adtlition to the widely-ad- 
vertised good accomplished by the railroads, a correspond- 
ing amount of evil may be laid at their doors, which, of 
course, they deny and seek to hide. Take even the amount 
of bribery of which they are guUty. The least observing 
citizen knows they spend millioaE annually by keeping a 
lobby, not only at Washington, but at every State Capital 
in the Union, which corrupts everybody and anybody who 
will and can assist them to attain their ends, even down 
to officials and legislative^odies in the cities and towns. 

That public morals should thus be contaminated and 
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lowiTod is a terrible meanace to tlie wtll being of i 
Commonwealth. With their enormous wealth, bribes, i: 
BueQce anil fat poeitians, they are the making and u 
ing of many politicians. They have the power to nun or 
promote the interest of thougandi; of citizens just as Ihey 
see fit. Can you doubt that the railroad enters into ou. 
civil and moral life, as well as into our business and ii£ 
dustrial? 

The railroads of the country may be likened to 1 
arteries in tho hujuan body, a means of healthful circuit 
tion when in a healthy condition. When the blood floi 
easily through the body, life, health, uaefulnees, happin 
etc., are all proflioted. But let the blood cease to f 
properly; let some trouble arise and congestion set I 
Unless this be corrected, calamity is hound to rcsolt. Qid 
great country, with its t<."eming millions of people, i 
organism — a body economic. Heretofore the nib 
have run freely to and fro, bringing plenty, peace, ban 
ness and health to society. As long aa this continuoB t 
body economic will be edified and built up. But aapp 
all the railroads should be tied up at the same t 
which is more than probable when the Railroad ' 
comes — say by an universal strike P The facts stands 
plainly that the stoppage would work infinite hard 
and suffering upon all the people. In the first place, i 
could not be transported, and the direct eifect would 1 
to shut down factories, foundaries, mills, shops, etfi. ' 
taste of this was had when in 1895 the great I 
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strike took place, stortijig in Chicago and spreading over 
a large part of the country. In a few days the local coal 
supplies gave out end thousands of plants were compelled 
1o shut down. Yet this strike was not universal or of long 
duration. But a general and prolonged tie-up would be 
different. Fuel would soon be io scarce and food ao utter- 
ly impossible to secure thatj as has been stated, the gov- 
ernment staticians estimate that in two weeks starva- 
tion would sieze the larger cities, and the distress and 
misery would be something unheard of before, 

"But," some will say, "the government will order out 
the federal troops; railroad traffic will bo started, even if 
blood must be shed." 

Exactly. This is precisely what wilt happen. The fed- 
eral troops and the people will clash and blood will be 
shed. But, mark! This is not the only difficulty that 
will have to bo contended with in the year 1907. The 
railroad question, like the trust question, is only one of 
many equally dangerous factors that will have to be con- 
tended with. On all sides will ho strife and turmoil just 
as terrible. And while it is true that the government will 
send the federal troops to the various scenes of carnage, 
is it not true that a revolution is on when the people and 
government clash? 

"But," it may he said, "all of this may be averted. Peace 
and prosperity may spread its wings over the land once 
more, and the railroads begin to pursue the straight and 
narrow way, thus giving entire satisfaction to everybody. 
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They may cease bribing and corrupting, and in evei}!,! 
way make tbemselpes popular with the citizens of] 
America." 

To this I eay Aincn, asd that I wish we could see snallil 
bright prospects in the future. But that no euch sigi 
appear can be easily proven. Let na see. 

To begin witli, the railroads are run for a profit. Theu 
must earn dividendx Grst. last and always. Everything "* 
else ia secondary, even the public service. Tlie presidents, 
managers and officials who attain this end are encouraged, 
but tho»c that fall are discharged by their employers, the 
stockholders. The aim, then, of all presidents, managers. 
ofTiciaU, etc., may readily he seen. Dividend-earning i^^ . 
the sole aim. Profits they must show, and their (qualifies 
tions, abilities and salaries are determined by this alon&l 
The owners ask no questions, offer no suggestions or crit^] 
icisms, save along this line. 

So ihcn wc find it quite natural for them to coni 
the public welfare as a secondary matter. The people 
crops, goods and products of any description are only ii 
cidental considerations. The public welfare ia not e« 
that. Vanderbilt once said, "The public be damned," I 
that is about the sentiment of all the railroad i 
But the practice of duping the people is so old it has li 
come habitual; and the public has learned tq take it aa afl 
matter of course- 
Do tho railroads succeed then in obtaining such I 
(llridends ? They do. Thfir profits are fabulous, but t 
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succeed in hiding tlie fact from the public in a very 
shrewd way. Instead of declaring 50 or 100 per cent 
dividends, they water their stock ten timee its real value 
and then declare a 5 or 10 per cent dividend on this 
watered etoek, which looks like very raodeet eamiugB to 
the puhlic. 

A great deal might be said of the practice of watering 
stocks, but wo will only briefly touch on the subject. 

Speaking of the railroads of the United States, Mr. Van 
Oss, in his "American Railroads ae Investmcntfi" (Xew 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1893). estimates that the 
bonds did not coet the investors over 67 cents on the dol- 
lar, and the stocks not over 10 cents on the dollar. He 
says of the latter: 

"But for $4,650,000,000 shares now iu existence, the 
original investor paid not more than $466,000,000, or 10 
per cent of their face value, and probably less. Hence 
shares now return at least 18 per cent per annum on the 
original investment." (Page 139.) 

He defends this watering of stocks on Ihc ground that 
it prevents legislators from reducing railroad rates. 

In some cases the extent to which the watering of ae- 
curities has been carried is surprising. Thus Mr. C. 
Wood Davis, formerly general freight and passenger agent 
of one of the leading railroads, says: 

"The 107 miles of the Kansas Midland, cost, including n 
small equipment, but $10,300 per mile, of which 30 per 
cent was Curutshod by the municipalities along it;* line. 
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Yet with construction profits and other devices, i 
shows a capitalization of $53,000 per niile." 

That is to my, deducting the donations of the mm 
palities, the road cost the constructors about $7,000 per 
mile, and they issued stocks and bonds to the amount ol 
$53,000 per mile. 

The railroads could be rebuilt for oue-tliird of ) 
present capitalization — posiiibly for loss timu thaL 
Union Paclltc railroad proved before the Salt Lake CiH 
Board of Equalization that the cost of buildtug the tjtfl 
Central was $7,298 per luile. The Miseouri Pacific c 
less than $10,000 jier mile An American finn haa recrafl 
)y taken a contract to build u line of railroad in Canada {(g 
$8,000 per mile. Even at $30,000 per mile, the j 
value of the railroad? of the United Stales would 1 
$3,622,660,000, while they am capitalized at $10,859,8 
923. Mr. Chas. B. Spahr, in his "Distribution of WetlttJ 
page 41, estimates that the railroads of the country C 
the original investors $3,714,400,000. The fictitioM i 
debtedness, or watered stock, is nothing but capita 
extortion, which is in effect a mortgage on the induetiy A 
(he country. 

I think every one is willing (o concede and believe ft 
railroad stocks are watered, and watered a very | 
deal, and I think aleo it is apparent to everyone ttartl 
small dividend on the watered stock is an enonnoua i 
dend on the real capital invested. 
If, then, the rnilioad^ arc making tiiicb cuormOrM i 
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dende and pro&ts, how is it done ? What do they rusort 
lo? They rcBort to everything. They stop at notUuig. 
Even the United States government is robbed annually 
of vast sums. In hauling the maila the greatest Irauds im- 
aginable are practiced. We quote the Appeal to Reason 
in an article which explains this system of fraud very 
clearly : 

HOW THE GOVERNMENT IS BOBBED. 

"The government refuses to increase the pay of letter 
carriers, postal clerks and other government emploj*es, 

"Mr. Loud and others in charge of poet office affairs 
raise the cry of extravagance as an excuse for overworking 
and underpaying men employed by the United States gov- 
ernment. 

"We should tike very much to know what Mr. Loud and 
other post office authorities have to say about the steady 
robbing of the government BY THE ItAILROADS. 

"Who gets the money paid out by the railroad lobby, 
that its robbing of the govemmen t may go on ? 

"It would be interesting to know why it is that no man 
in public office combines the ability and honesty neceaaary 
to shut out the railroad thieves. 

"Bead some figures : bear them in mind when govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is discussed. 

"Senator Vilas, of Wisconsin, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate, February 13, 189S, supphed the following figures 
among others: 
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"The coet of buildiug oue of the railway Jioat otSOBCl 
averages $3,500. 

"The railroads charge the govenunent a, certain reati 
for the use of these cars, in addition to muUing the { 
ernment pay tor the hauling of the eara. 

"According to the railroad Gguree supplied to Senati 
Vilas, the following expense accompanies the openttlitg a 
poetal cars, for each car : 

"Light, $3T6 a year; heating,.$3(]5 a year; repairs, $8fl 
a year; cleaning, $365 u year; total average coet of i 
taining each car in use, $1,35(3. 

"It is aecdless to point out the extravagance of ibeao 
cBtimates. But let them stand for the purpose of argu- 
ment. 

"When Senator Vilas was speaking, it was proposed i 
appropriate $3,!io0,000 to be paid by the government 1 
renting post otlicc care during the ensuing year. 
amount was to be paid for 790 post oiBcc ears — 560 c 
in use, ISO cars in reiterve, and 50 additional cars t 
might become necessary. 

"According to the railroads' own figures, the coet i 
maintaining and operating these cars would be $890,160.1 

"Take that amount from the appropriation of $3,30d 
000 and j^ou find that the railroads were paid by the g 
ernment $3,314,840 for the USE of the cars for one yet 

"To build those cars outright cost only $3,765,000. 

"So that, after deducting a EuQicient amount to i 
ihf cans and keep them in order, the railroads steal £ 
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the government in one year practically the total cost of 
building the cars. IN ADDITION. THE GOVEBN- 
UENT PAYS AN EXTRAVAGANTLY HIGH RATE 
FOR HAULING ALL THESE CARS. 

"Things have been getting worse instead of better since 
Vilas made hie speech. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1901, the govenuncnt paid to the railroad companies for 
the use of post office ears — as rental, independent of the 
charge for hauling the cars — 154,(!38,234.03. Seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five cars were used. Thus, as rental for 
each ear, the governraenl paid an nvornge of $6,063,05. 

"To build a mail car costs $3,500; the outside limit, as 
fixed by the railroad?, of the cost of maintaining and 
operating the car in ubc is $1,356 — a total of $4,856 for 
building a i?ar and keeping it iji order for a year. 

"Therefore, the government paid the railroads for eaeh 
car per year the total cost of building the car, the cost of 
maintaining it, and $1,307.05 additional. 

"Every year the railroads get back from the govern- 
ment the entire cost of every car, tlie entire cost of main- 
taining and operating them. $1,207.05 besides, and the 
regular scale for carryjng the mails, as the law provides — 
an extravagantly high rate— ovep and above all the reei. 



"Individual railroads fare better than others. 
"Take, for example, the New York Central Rtilioad. 
which owns one of New York State's representatives in 
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the United States Seimtc. Mr. Depew. and cootrols i 
other, Mr. Plait, through hia express company. 

"The New York Central carries the goremmeDt i 
on the routes Irom New York to Buffalo. In 1901 i 
government paid the New York Central $830,033.00 i 
ihe USE of 22 cars. 

"Therefore, the goTemment paid to the New Yorlf ( 
tral for one year $10,450.07 for each car. 

"That ia to say, each year it pays the nriginal cost I 
building the car, and the total cost of maintaining the c 
TWICE OVER. 

"AND AT THE END OF THE YEAR THE RA 
ROAD STILL OWNS THE CAIt. 

'Tn addition, the railroad company received from 1 
government $1,288,080.41 for transporting the maitSf i 
der the regular weiglit schedule, between New York ■ 
Buffalo. 



"If yon want to know how the railroads rob the j 
emment, through the connivance of SenatorB. Col 
men and others influenced by the railroad lobby, e 
these figures, and compare the charges for transporl 
government mail matter and ordinary express matter t 
New York Central station twenty miles from New Yorn 

"For carrying 20O pounds per day of mail matter, at | 
per mile per annum, the railroad is authorized to c 
in one year $1,000. 
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"Tlio express company carries a SOO-pound package the 
same distanre ever>' day for $3G.^ u year, 

"In other words, the gnverDraent paya $1,000 for carry- 
ing 200 pounds of mail matter twenty mitea erery day 
for a year, in addition lo paying an pnormous rcniol for 
the ears. Express matter Iravele the same distance at iht; 
same speed for $3(i5 a year, and both the railroad com- 
pany and the express company make a good profit on the 
tranBaction, 

'*Poor'3 Mannal gives Iho Pennsylvania Railroad com- 
pany's own statement for 1000 ae to its earnings, 

"On paesengorn, the railroad earns a small fraction over 
2 cents per mile per passenger. On freight, it earns a 
little less than a third of a cent per mile per ton. 

"THE GOVEltNMRXT. HOWEVER, PAYS ALL 
THE RAILROADS. ISCLITDINO THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AN AVERAGE OF 19.18 PER MILE. 

"These are dull figures, but when yon ralk government 
ownersliip, when you talk about Ihc robbery of the public 
hy corporations, it is well to have some facts at your dib- 
' posal. Remember that thi; United Stales government 
pays evppy year to the railroads $38,000,000 for carrying 
the mails and for the use of ears. 

"In France, where the gorernment controls all the 
railroads, owns many of them, and will eventually own 
all, THE RAILROADS CAREY THE MAILS FREE, IN 
RETURN FOR THEIR GRANTS OF RIGHT OF WAY, 

"In Switzerland the railroads rceeivo u'llluDir (-n- cnrrv- 

C4) 
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ill); iht- mails. The company that got permjsBioo to build 
a ruilroad had to carry mail tree in exchange for the p 
lege — with this exception : If the railroad company ad 
ally earned less than 3>4 per cent a year, the governmeiSr 
paid a reneonable price fur mail service. The Swiss, more 
wise than we. havo now made all railroads govenuneot 
properly. 

"In Germany, nil rairoatls must carry one mail ear fr4 
if other ears are needed to transport the mails the { 
cmraent pays n small rate, which barely represents i 
00"*! of hauling the cars. 

"Austria's rules are practically the same ae tliose J 
Germany. 

"The British parliament, like our own national « 
gress, consists largely of men owned by the railroads, 
they have some shame over there, and, although the 1 
ish mail service includes the parcels post and doea i 
work of our express companies, the government IMQraJ 
the railroads for all of its carrying, including 
enormous parcel express business, only one-ninth of i 
amount which the United States government pays 1 
railroads for the carrying of pure mail matter. 

'■The public officials in Washington who connive a 
kind of thievery talk about extravagance and waste i 
it is suggested that the hard-working men who a 
letters in the post office or carry the huge bundles on £ 
backs should be paid fairly. 

"They can easily he persuaded lo give away milUoi 
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government money to the New York Central Bailroad, 
which has one of its lackeys and one of its puppets in the 
United States Senate, but they can't treat fairly the actual 
workers who serve the people. 

"The railroads overcharge the government for carrying 
the mails. The poetai department knowH it; Congress 
knows it; the Senators know it; the Cabinet knows it; 
the President knows it. Then why is it not stopped? 
Echo answers in cupitai letters — WHY ? Go ask the lobby 
in the hire of the corporations." 

Another way they increase their enormous dividends is 
by overcharging and taking advantage of shippers when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. This fall Uie bar- 
vests to be moved are truly great and bounteous. Yet 
the railroads arc already beginning their cry of a shortage 
of cars, a car famine, etc., after which the nest etep of 
charging more for ihe cars will be made easier. 

"The lutei-state Commerce Commission was once ex- 
amining railroad officials in 1895. The testimony was in- 
teresting. Among other things, llic Vice President of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Raiiroad said that they 
were guided, in making their rates, by one thing, and that 
was to always exact all the tratBc would bear. And this is 
a well knoivn maxim with all the roads. 

I quote the Phoenix Gazette as follows: 

"Railroad companies charge the same rates of fare now 
as they did thirty years ago, although they purchase all 
their supplies and equipments at one-half less then then. 
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Why have fares not fallen liku other things?" — Phooaii 
Gnzette. 

I quote another writer as follows: 

"It is often said that freight chargeb have been reduced 
in recent years. la some caees where there waa compc- 
titioQ between (liSercnt roade or with canal or other water 
roiitets rntca have been reduced- In other cases they htvc 
been raised. For instance, in 1889 the rate of carrying a 
bale of cotton from Eufalii, Indian Territorj-. to St. Louis, 
Ho., a diEtancc of 535 miles, was $3. lu 1891-98 it was 
$3.30. In l;B94-3 it was $4. Many eimilar instances could 
be given. Rates are aln-avB kept up to Ihe highest notch 
poBBible. But the railroads through their subsidized c 
gans always try to curry the impression that thoy are 1 
ducing Tate», and such casoi as the iilovc arc rarely heal 
of by the public."' 

The Appeal lo Reuiion eays: 

'"The people of this country pay more for the use oft! 
railroads and get leiw benefits than any country on e 
and the railroads exercise more despotic power over t 
than in any other country. And in other couDtriM i 
roads now owned by the public are not very good eitherj 

"The railroads in this eeclion have issued order of t 
crease in freight rates. The consolidation was to i 
down expenses and give the public the benefit, you k 
Hot do you like the benefit of private coneolidAti 
Local papers are silent. Afraid of passes, see?** 

The practice of overcharffing in freight rates bat I 
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the cause of terrible hardships at different times. Not 
many years since the tarniers of Kansas had an abundant 
harveef of corn. The price it brought was low and it was 
60 plentiful that the fanners burned it for fuel, because 
the price of coal was very high. But at thu same time 
the coal miners of Illinois were iji a starving condition, 
owing to a shut-down of the mines, there being an over- 
production of coal. Here, then, was a strange state of af- 
faire. The miners wanted the farmers' com to eat. The 
fanners wanted the coal, bat they could not effect an es- 
change. The farmers might burn the corn, but the min- 
ers could not eat the coal. All that was needed was an 
exchange of products. Tho railroads might have effected 
this, but they did not Instead Ihey maintained an cx- 
horbitantly high rate on botli corn and coal — a rate so 
high that there would be nothing left after paying the 
freight. The, result was that the miners continued living 
in a starving condition, wliile the farmers suffered from 
the cold. 

But the railroads have proven themselves heartless and 

soulless in more than one case. I quote an article from 

the St. Louis Star, that describes an actual occurrence, 

though it is so heartless it is hard to believe: 

BllUTAL INHtJMANITY. 

"A circumstance occurred upon the platfonn of the 
Missouri Pacific depot Wednesday morning at Jefferson 
City that ought to serve as a lasting lesson lo both tho 
railroad and the Capital City authorities that the f 
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generally will not put up with anything smacking of bn 
tality among human or brute creation. 

"About 9 o'clock Tuesday night a youngster 12 or 1 
yeara of age was taken from the top of a freight c 
pareutly fatally injured by some obstruction in a tunnel. 

"The boy was laid on a stretcher and the railway physi- 
cian, together with the mayor and marshal of the city, 
notified, and, according to the story of the policeman ou 
duty at the depot, the physician came, and really without 
any examination, declined to do anything in the prcmiflee, 
whereupon the mayor and marshal instructed the offitei 
to do nothing. In the meantime the boy became unc oil-' 1 
Bcious, and at 8 o'clock in the morning be was still o 
stretcher, not having received any attention whatever, I 
cent what the baggagemaster could give him. 

"As the reluming delegates began to assemble upon t! 
platform the condition of the injured boy became nou 
around, and Uie facts being elicited, the olflcor was i 
peratively given to understand that the boy must be lul 
care of, and the promise was made ihat immediate att< 
tion should be given the apparently dying youngster, 1 
it was not until the Hon. Richard Bartholdt gave ord 
that the boy should be taken to a hospital and cared 1 
at bit own expense that any action whatever was taket 

"The inattention to the boy perhaps grew out of R J 
ngreemcnt between Ihe railway and the city as to wl| 
should assume the re-'pounibilily uf earing for the il 
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tunate, and in the moanlime he was left to euSer, and for 
that matter, die. 

"Xo more heartless sight was ever witnessed, nt leusl 
in a civiU2ed community, than that which was uncovered 
to the view of the hundreds of people assembled at the 
depot of the Missouri Pacific Railway iu the Capital City 
of Missouri at S o'clock Wednesday morning." 

But to go hack lo the previoii.« dificussioii ; (liat is, as to 
the possibility of the railroads mending their evil ways and 
becoming public servants, popular, just and fair. They 
would hovi! to boeoTne this to be eliminated as a factor in 
the revolution. Wilt they do it? Reason says no. The 
facts in the case aay no. For the railroads to become 
fair and just would mean to largely reduce tlieir diridends. 
and this is something that never will be tolerated. Hather 
than cut down their profits Ihey will resort to anything. 
It is more likely they will seek to increase their profits. 
In fact, everything points to that move on their part. 
The question is, how much more wilt the American peo- 
ple stand? How long will they submit lo the thumb 
nerews ? The halt will he called when the general uprising 
takes place. In the meantime the railroads are doing their 
part to hasten that day. I quote the "Appeal to Keason" 
again: 

THE MORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD. 
"Napoleon's plot to secure control of all Europe — Rus- 
sia's plot (o control the whole eastern coast of Asia — the 
plotting of all the diplomatists of the world, fade into the 
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jmle colors of a departing rainbow cOmparod to the plot 
of three American financiers to control the luoaoy of the 
world. 

"The plot, in its inagQificent Beqnence, spreading over 
all the lands and seas of the Western hemisphere, is ex- 
posed. H. Oa3"lord Wilshire, editor of Wilshire's Maga- 
ziiK< luid candidate for parliament from West Elgin, Can' 
ada, give* the astonishing details in the June number ol 
WiUhire's Magazine. Advance sheets of the ultra sensa' 
tionul article, fresh from the press, have just reached the 
news paper offices. 

" 'Oive mi" a lever long enough and a place to stand on 
and I can move the eartli,' has always been regarded as an 
idealiHtii' claim of a fanciful philosopher. 

"J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller and Juaet 
.}. Hill are Ihree financiers who have found a place lo 
stand on, and the place is New York. They have a lever 
long enough — the Northern Securities Company decision 
by the United States Supreme Court — and Mr. Wiltshire 
shows how (hey can move the earth. 

"With $100,000,000, these three men can absolntcly 
control $800,000,000 of stocks, being the whole issue of 
the Burlington, the Northern Pacific and the Qreat North- 
ern Railways. 

"They have actually invested 8800,000,000 to control 
the Xorthera Securities Company. But by organizing the 
First Morganization Company, as Mr. Wilshire calls it. to 
control the Northirn Securities Company, they can ne- 
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cure tile wholo capitalmtion of llie lalttT companv with 
their $200,000,000 of stock in the Northern Securitit-s 
Company, and then sell half of the First Morganlzation 
Company's stock to the public — or 49 per cent of it — and 
get $100,000,000 oE their capital back. 

'In the revelalion published by Mr. WiUhire, Morgan 
further proposea to his two confreres to later float Ihi' 
Second and Third and ovpn the Fourth Morganization 
Companies, securing additional roads with each reorgani- 
zation until eventually the great systems such as the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, Santa Fe, and 
in fact all the roails in the country, will be controlled by 
these three mtiguulc*. wliik* the uiuouut invested by them 
will be notliing. 

"To what lengths the continued division of stock issues 
into majority and minority holdings can be carried hna 
never before been pointed out. The natural eonsiunma- 
tion of the Northern Securities decision has never before 
been realized and the Morganization of the industries of 
the world, along this line, is made not only clear, but very, 
very near, in this wonderful exposition of the great finan- 
cial plot that hangs low over the heads of the public." 

The Denver News has the following item: 

WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 

"The United States Supreme Court not only decided in 
favor of the Hill-Morgan railroad trust, but barred Minne- 
sota from bringing any further cases against the merger 
in any court. The trusts are sowing the seed and the 
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courts are raking it in. What will the harvest be?" — J. A. 
E. in Denver NewB. 

All of these nefarious practices on the part of the rail- 
roads can have but one effect — the ultimate protest of an 
indignant public. Big strikes will take place. Public 
sympathy will be with the strikers. Many sympathy 
strikes will take place against the railroads. Blots will 
result and the militia, federal troops and police will take 
part. This phase, the railroad question, is only one of 
many other agents at worR toward the same end. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LEGISLATION. 

Fraaduleiit Elecftons; National, State and City — Bevela- 

tiona of Appalling CorniptioD — The Courts; the 

Injunction and Oilier Desperate Measures. 



"But to go back to my work at Oougress. I haii madi; 
up my mind to fight the trusts right from the begiiining. 
and to raise my voice in protest against Ihein at every op- 
portunity. This I did. At the same time there wore 
many other Congressmen doing the same thing, of whom 
quite a number were in earnefit, and just as anxious to 
legislate against these institutions as I was. 1 had intro- 
duced an anti-truet bill, but it was tabled with a number of 
otherB, The first year had almost passed, and it had not 
been taken up yet. 

It is true a great deal of work must be done and Con- 
gress is kept very busy. However, there always seems to 
be time enough for other work, such as appropriation 
bills, railroad and coqjoration bills, etc., but very little 
lime for anti-trust bills. The reason is plain enough, for 
nearly every member of Congress is a holder of stocks and 
bonds in railroads, mining, oil or other interests that must 
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h>: looked after first, and that must not be iujuredS 
anti-trnet legislation. Yes, and eveii many of the ( 
gressmen work hard and openly lor one or more of t 
enterprises. That is the way it ia now and baa been foJ 
many years. This is the way CongresB works: 

"Fourteen thousand five hundred bills have been rJ 
ported to the House of Representatives. Of this nuiabq 
less than 2,000 have been favorably passed upon by t 
various committees throngh whose handti all legislatioia 
must pass, before the people's representatives can vole om 
them. Of this number not a single one in any way eSecU 
labor other than adversely. The entire lot are based u 
the financial interest of a few individuals and corporsj 
tiona. Here are some of the subjects considered, 1 
have been introduced on those subjects: Mails and p 
age, 38; public buildings, 304; change pension laws, ]4<h 
monuments and statues, 59; trusts, SO; tariff acts, 3ffi 
churches, 168; bankruptcy, 18; bridges, 4.8; currency, S 
constitution, 42; Chinese, it; District of Columbia, 1 
pure foods, 8; Indians, 102; interstate commerce, 4T; ; 
migration, 13; irrigation, 18; mines and mining, 9," 

In a little pamphlet entitled "In Hell and the W«i 
Out," a number of indictments are brought against ( 
gressmen, Senators and the different recent adm 
tions. They are not exaggerated at all. I quote 8 
them: 

"The persistent refusal of Congress lo establish poatl 
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iuiTingfi banks in the face uf aa almoi^t umrersal demaBd 
for then. 

"The vaiiouE scandnlB in which Senators, CongreesmeQ 
and other officials, inclnding the President, bave been 
chai;ged with boodle transactions in deals with the Sugar 
Trust, mail contracts, Chicago Gas stock, bond syndicates, 
etc. 

"Corporation attorney.-*, like Sonalora Thuralon, Vilas, 
Hill and others, being allowed to hold public and corpor- 
ate positions at the eame time. 

"The encouragement by Congress of the militia, and 
the effort (o keep stationed large detachments of regulars 
near the manufacturing centera — making it manifest that 
any movement againet plutocratic spoliation will be in- 
stantly crushed. 

"The fact thai the political bosses go to the Whitneys, 
Dockefellere, Hnvcmeycrs and Pullniuns for their heavy 
^corruption campaign funds is certainly preaumptive evi- 
dence that the old parties are mortgaged to wealth from 
■ the beginning, (Vide Senator Chandler's charges against 
Mark Haona.) 

"Repeal of laws in the various legislatures in the inter- 

, est of wealth, which regulated Ihe employment, of child 

and female labor. Note also the recent increase in the 

' salaries of United States marshals to $4,500 a year — mon 

than the average pay of governors. 

"Tile investigation ordered by the 48th Congress of the 
enormous defalcations undpr Ihe Orant admimatratiODs 
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eihovs that more thau 17 itiilUou dollars were Btolen be- 
tweea 1869 end 16S3, and only a quarter of a million was 
recovered. This occurred in the signal service and dis- 
bursing office of the etate department alone. In 187i( 
Senator Davis, of West Virginia, got a committee appoint- 
ed to investigate the condition of the treasury. Through 
the testimony laid before this committee, together with I 
the examination of the ledgers of the department, it v 
ehown that 8,527 erasures and alterations had been made, 
and that $247,768,3-ll had been stolen, or was wholly un- 
accounted for." 

Why spend time trying to prove facts that everybody ia I 
aware of? All of these charges can be proved and do notj 
half cover the ground. At the anuual dinner of tlu 
"Southern Society," recently ex-Justice Augustus Vaibl 
Wyck said: "The sale of the law is the crying evil of tlifll 
day." Of course. Ami everybody agrees with him. Hero a 
ia the statement of an e.\-judge saying that laws arc soldi 
in this country. But we all know it. None are Burprised^l 

But Plutocracy has other ways of attaining its cndg} i 
addition to those cited. When u lobby and legislatioiil 
fails to secure its wants. Plutocracy resorts to another ex- i 
pedieney, and that ia the injunction, The injunction iaj 
most cases is not only wrong, but absolutely illegal. It !sj 
the acme of modem rascality, and one of the greatest Tio< 
lations of American Liberty. Never in the history iS 
America has there been anything to favor Die Classee likq 
the Injunction. 
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injunction issuod Iiy Judge Jaclison. for- 
bidding anyone to help the striking coal miners in any 
way, shape or manner whatever. No one even should bo 
permitted to give them food. BueineES men go lo each 
other's aid in panics nud reverses, and are many times 
tided over these difliciiUics. But according to Judge 
Jacltson. working men arc to be denied this same privilege, 
and cast into jnil if caught doing it. CIsrs Legielatiou 
has become unpopular, so the t'laea Injunction is substi- 
tuted. 

But the broken -spirited miners, llieir weeping wives 
aud starving children, togelher wi(h the Ihousaods of poor 
that will suffer this winter, will send a. wail and prayer tu 
heaven against these injuGtieee tliat shall echo in th>> ears 
and hearts of all Americans; that shnil not die but ehall 
increase until it ends Ip the roar of the giont ncvolution. 

I quote the St. Louis Star in part: 
"Press Dispatch to The St. Lonis Star. 

"PARKERSBITHG, VV. Va., July 24.— There was the 
moat intense interest in the crowded room of the United 
States district court this morning, when Judge Jackson 
began reading his lengthy decision declaring Tklother' 
Mary Jones, angel of the miners, and seven other organ- 
izers of the United Mine Workers, and four Hungarians. 
tJ be guilty of contempt in disregarding his injunction of 
June 19, against holding a meeting or creating a demon- 
stration at or near the Pinnickinnick mine of the Clarks- 
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burg Fuel Company, or nviir thi; reeidwoce of miliert afl 
work there. 

"Judge Jackson's liuge frame shook with emotion afl hM 
dramaticaUj emphaBized portions of bis decieion. 

'■He sentenced the defendants as followB: 

"Thomas Ilaggerty, 90 daya in jail; Wm. Morgs 
Bernard Rice, Peter Wilson, W. A. Blakoly, George 1 
eon, Thotnaa Laskavish, CO day.* each. 

"Judge Jackson stated thnt fhe defendants would nol 
l)c sent to the same jail, 

"Diatrict Attorney Blizzard sprung a ttesMation by i 
mediately filing an aflidavit that W. B, Wilson, socretai 
of the TTnitod Mine Workern of America, bad violated i 
restraining order al Clarksburg and Fairmont, by making 
inflammatory speeches. His arrest was asked. Judge 
Jackson made an order that Wilson be brought within t] 
jurisdiction of the court. Wilson ia said to be in Indlu 
a poll s. 

" 'Jlolher' Jones, it is said. wiW receive a stiff & 
will not be jailed. 

"Ilotber' Jones was the center of interest. She t 
surrounded by the other defendants and Vice Presidei 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers. The defendanU" 
were surprised at the decision and are bitter. The miners 
agree that this is the most effective blow that coatd be 
struck against the men's cause in their attempt to get OBJ 
the 12,000 miners in the Fairmount coal fields. 
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Press Dispatch to The St. Louis Star. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., July 24. — Mother Jones gave out 
the following signed statement: 

" ^ have been asked what I would do in case I am fined. 
1 have no money myself to pay a fine, and will not allow 
anybody else to pay it for me. There shall be no compro- 
mise in my case. I shall not surrender any of my Ameri- 
can principles. I want the people to understand that I 
will not surrender any of my rights to courts. This is a 
fight for justice. Abraham Lincoln fought to have the 
slaves freed. The blood of 15 miners was shed in Illinois 
before we got justice there. Great battles are not won in 
a day. I'm not afraid to go to jail. 

(Signed) "MOTHER'' MARY JONES.' " 
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So injunction will last for a time, but only long enough 
for the people to become aroused. Abraham Lincoln 
said, "You can fool some of the people all of the time, and 
you can fool all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time." 

Two or three days before the close of session, and about 
a year after I took my seat, the anti-trust bill I had pre- 
pared was taken up and read. I made a two-hours' speech, 
telling of my experience with trusts, and the experience 
of others, together with all the facts and data I could 
summon. A few short speeches were made in favor of it 
and a few against it. A vote was taken and it was lost. 

The attitude of the members during the proceedings was 
(5) 
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Ihal of unconcfrn. Like proceedings had taken plac 
many times before, Wliy nhould llioy care? 

"It is hard to talk of clear, eoM fuels when the heart 
cries out against inJBHtice. If is hard In refrain from tell^ 
ing the many personal fixperienccB through which I passet 
For the present I mufit hasten on to more iinportAud 
things than my being a member of Congress. I muafl 
briefly pass over the rest of my terra in CongreM, my re« 
election to ofTlco. and the two futile years spent therM 
again. The second term was a repetition of the firat— 
failure of myself and others to strike a blow at trusts InJ 
any way, shape or manner whatever. If was a hard strnj^ 
gle — this two-year fight — and fllled with many incidentt 
The same lobbying and enthusiastic interest in behalf o 
the moneyed interests, and the same indifference as to tb^ 
welfare of the people prevailed. 

After two terms had passed I began to doubt whethei 
I ever would be able to do any good, but made up my min 
to accept a third term if the people chose to re-elect I 

And now comes the harrowing tale, T was renominat«3l 
and began an earnest canvas to win the election. My op- 
ponent was the lawyer who first came to see me ■ 
agent for the trust. I remembered his face well and a 
had his card, the one he gave me when directing i 
write him in case I wished to sell out to the trust. 

To me the whole thing was clear as day. He had beebaj 
faithful servant of the trupt ; they had tried hiin and « 
now satisfied he was capable of representing them in Oon^ 
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gress. Furthermore, they would kill two birds with one 
stone. They would defeat and get me out of the way. I 
had had my eye teeth cut; knew how the trusts worked, 
and never for an instant doubted what their plans 
would be. And subsequent events proved me correct. 
And I knew more. 1 knew he would go to Congress. I 
would win, but victory would be his. And I was right 
again. % 

m 

But I made a hard canvass. Mvself and friends worked 
like Trojans. I knew I would lose. But I intended to 
make my. enemies do all they possibly could, and spend 
as much money as possible in defeating me. And this they 
did. They spent money like water. But it was an object 
lesson to the people. 1 called attention to the fact, showed 
the people that he was an agent for the trust that had 
ruined me, and showed how the trust wished to send him 
to Congress as a tool, while getting me out of the way. 

He denied he was working for anybody's interests save 
those of the people. He said if he ever came to see me 
on business it was a single visit for a single fee, such as 
lawyers are called upon to perform hundreds of times. 

My opponent, backed by the trust, had to resort to ev- 
ery trick and fraud conceivable in order to win. They 
stuffed the ballots, bribed the judges and clerks, used in- 
timidation at times, and by every hook and crook fought 
to attain their ends. 

Does the reader think this extraordinary? Does he 
ihink it unusual? Then he is mistaken. These things 
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have occurred mafty times over. It has become a eoi 
inon occurrence. I will quote the St. Louis Star in i 
citing Ihf Butier cnse of St. Louis in 1901. However, 1 
wigh to say that hceauso Butler was a Demoi-rat, I do not J 
claim the Republicans are better than the Dcmocrat&J 
Not at all. They are both equally bail. Howi.'vcr, tha| 
following account is very correct: 
"Special to The St. Louis Star. 

"WASHINGTON, D. C, Jane 28.— The seat in ( 
gresa from Ihe Twelfth Missouri District will he declare 
vacant this afternoon, and Jamos J. Butler of St. Louts 
will be ousted. 

"A new election will have to be held in the district t 
fill the vacancy. Butler will bv ousted as a result of t 
gigantic frauds, which were perpetrated under the i 
famous Xesbit law. The contest was instituted by Wi^ 
Uam Horton, who was the Bepublican nominee. 

"Saturday's programme in the Horton-Butler coQiuA 
includes an hour's speech by Mr. Butler, who will dot 
the debate for his side. 

"Judge Taylor, chairman of the contest committee, i 
close the proceedings with a speech, and it is expec 
that a vote will be reached by 4 p. m. 

"During Frida.>-'B debate CongreBsraan Bartholdt mu 
a strong speech denouncing the gigantic frauds pel 
trated by the Democratic party in Missouri. Conj 
man Bartholdt said in part: 
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GANGS OF REPEATERS. 
*^ ^Hundreds of citizens have seen these frauds perpe- 
trated with their own eyes. They have seen the repeaters 
as they were driven in wagon loads from polling phiec to 
polling place, they have seen them enter, they have seen 
the doors closed behind them, and they have seen them 
emerge after their nefarious work was done. In many 
places they saw how the Republican challengers and 
judges and clerks were ejected, and they saw how all this 
was done under the very eyes, with the connivance of, and 
in some cases, under the protection of the police. This 
is not circumstantial evidence, but what I have just re- 
cited are stubborn facts which the minority of the com- 
mittee by no amount of sophistry can explain away. There 
were about a hundred of those repeaters, or ^'Indians,-' as 
they are called in slander of our aborgines. On election 
day they were divided in smaller bands, and, each under 
the leadership of a chief, sent out to do the work for which 
they had been hired. The preparations for these election 
crimes had been so openly and boldly carried on that 
weeks in advance the Republican leaders were fully ad- 
vised of the plans of the Democratic bosses. We knew 
that the registration lists had been padded with thousands 
of fraudulent names, and that each one of those names 
was to be voted. They were registered in large numbers 
from stables, saloons, coal yards, bawdy houses and va- 
cant lots. From the stables of the Excelsior Hauling 
Company — an enterprise controlled by Edward Butler, 
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['onliestee'e father — ixinety-sevon men were ngistei 
though it is a ootorious fact ihal not more than two « 
three men usually live there. To what extent lxaudulcl| 
registration has been carried on waB shown later w1ifl| 
1H,900 names were dropped from iJiu voters' lists. 
ELECTION WAS STOLEN. 
" 'We were advised, 1 repeat it, of every detail of ttf 
scheme to steal the election, but under the eirctmiBtsiu 
the Republicans were welt nigh helpleRS. The eldctid 
machinery and the police organization were complete 
under the domination of the Democratic party, ShoiU 
the Bepublicans resort to force to prevent the perpett 
tion of the frauds? Fortunately calmer counsels pn 
vailed, and aa the only alternative left this plan was finafl 
agreed upon. That registered letters be addressed j 
those suspected of false registration, and warrants 1 
issued agaiust all the persons who could not thus 1 
found. These warrants were to be placed in the hands a 
deputy sheriffs to be specially appointed for that pftl^ 
It was an honest and perfectly legal plan to preveat eiin 
Of course, but a small percentage of the 1,500 registn 
letters which were sent out could be delivered, but i 
the deputy sheriffs on the morning of the election pn 
sented themselves at the polls with their warrants t 
were told by the police to move on. A State law y 
provides that all citizens except the election otBciala, ' 
police and those who want to vote must keep 100 1 
away from the polls, was enforced by the poUco ( 
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against the officers of the law, in which capacity the 
deputy sheriffs undoubtedly acted. Under thej?e circum- 
stances no arrests could be made, because a fraudulent 
voter could be identified only when inside of the poll he 
announced his alleged name. 

" ^ad the presence of a deputy sheriff been permitted, 
he would have immediately arretted his man and prob- 
ably the whole conspiracy would have been nippcl in tin- 
bud. It was for ihia n-a-on that. a> a n'-^uli of a rlark 
lantern conference at the Southern Hotel, ord»r.- wi-n' 
issued to the police to keep the deputy fheritr* away from 
the polls. These orders were carried out to the letter 
at each-polling place. The last obstacle to the boldly ar- 
ranged orgies of fraud was thus swept away, and a new 
chapter was added to the election history of fair St. Louis, 
which brings the blush of shame and indi<:nation to the 
cheek of every good citizen, irrespective of party atlilia- 
tion. 

DEMOCR.\TIC TRICKERY. 

" 'Let me tell you something about that law. It is as 
neat a piece of partisan legislation as has ever been 
brought to the notice of this House or the country. It ap- 
plies to St. Louis alone. The reason for this Is that the 
great metropolis of the Mississippi Valley, abreast with 
the best sentiment of the country, had dared to give to 
JfcKinley 15,000 majority, while most of the rural dis- 
tricts of Missouri had rolled up their old-time Democratic 
majorities. This was bitter, so the bosses went to the Leg- 
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t.nltiture ati(] asked that St. Lmts bu made Democratic I 
law. Troubled by their consciunces and afraid of public 
opinion, some of the DemocrBtic members bulked, bnl t 
were finallj whipped Into line. Tho Nosbit law was p&sECxl 
and it was a great moraent, because from the birth i 
Jlcsbitism dates the decadence of the Missouri Democracy^ 
It w«B giving notice to all the people of the State t 
Demncratic mojorilJes were no longer the natural exprt 
sioii of public opinion, but must henceforth he maintatot 
by artificial devices. You see? Bnt what are the f 
visions of the law? Well, the Governor appoints I 
Election ComraiBeioners, not four, as in aome Republlca 
States, so that two might be appointed for each part 
Oh, no, only three — two Democrats and one Republioai 
and the Republican, too. is one of his own choosing, 
matter how good a man the representative of ihe minority 
party may he, you know that a pair always ht-ats ace MgbJ 
That is the secret of the law. 

" 'The rest is easy. The ComuuPsioners have complet 
charge of (he registration, locate the polling places &m 
appoint the judges and clerks of election. Il is true t 
the Republican judges and clerks shall be recommei 
by the City Central Committee of that party, the sai 
as the Democratic election officials, but there is no j 
rision to prevent the Commissioners from arbitrari^ b 
etituting other names for those recommended by the p 
committee. Wholesale substitutions of this kind i 
made in the Twelfth District. According to the I 
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tfaise sttbstituU-s sbould buve bvnn liojiiibUc-ans, l>ut wbai 
party they really belonged to wan hbowu when the balloU 
were examined, l-'itlty-four ol Uii;6e alleged Republicans 
voted thti Democratic tickiit outright, three scratched 
Hortou, and lliree voted for tho 'ITiird Party candidate. 
Heru we havu the reason, too, why the election iaw of 
1S05, tile jiasEuge oF which had bucn forced through thu 
legislature by public opinion and a ItcpulHctui lower 
house, waa supplanted by the partisan measure 1 am just 
discussing. It is because under the old law liepublicau 
judges and clerks were sure to be appointed. Why, this 
gavt ihe Iti'puhlicena an equal chance at the polU, therc- 
fcre would never do.' " 

This id but a single instance; perhaps the reader can 
recall other similar cases, for elections are carried on by 
fraud all over the country. 

Anotlicr well known caee look plact; in Ohio. The 
State Legislature was |o elect a Senator. A large corpo- 
ration wished to place their man iu ollice, and in order 
to do so, took certain membera of the Legi^Uture aside to 
reason with them. A special room waa secured, and (he 
smooth and oily-tongued agents of the corj)oratiou in- 
vited the legislatorB, one by one, to como and be rea- 
soned with. Afterwards, when llie Kcandal was brought 
up in court, some of the legislators testified that thia 
room contained vast quantities of money. Shelves were 
stacked with paper and silver currency. Boxes stood 
around the room filled to overflowing. Tablea were eov- 
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erei] with packages, bundles anil bugs, iiiilil the pUoe I 
looked like a money vault. 

However, none of these legislntors ailinitted Ihej re- 
ceived any of this money or were paid at all for their vote, j 
But it was noticed that after the election, and the cor- ' 
poratien had put its man in office, these different legis-l 
lators seemed to be very flush with money. Some, es- 
pecially, who had been very hard up ; others who had mort-j 
gages on their homes; all Eeemed prospeTOus. Theyfl 
bought houses, paid off their mortgages and rode abouti 
in carriages. But there was no doubt in the mind of tho| 
public who paid for it. 

Who has not heard of Tammany Hall. N. Y.P The I 
number of election frauds it has perpetrated is appalling. I 
The name has become a synonym for fraud throughout the I 
land. To specify or enumerate its iniquities would be I 
wearisome. 

So then my defeat by fraud was only one of many, and I 
nothing remained but lo accept it. However, the bittereatJ 
thing about it all was that the whole community to a n 
did not riiie up in indignation and take action in the mat-fl 
ter. They were being wronged, the t«llot violated aodl 
American rights and liberties trampled upon. Yet witlij 
the great mass of people it ceased to be thought of aft 
a few weeks. Still there were quite a number who real-l 
ized the enormity af the whole thing, and foresaw whati 
Bueh things portended. Several of the good citizens v 
and one friend actually look sick, so much was he wroQC 
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up about it. All of this, however, can do no good. The 
voters must rise up together and with one accord hurl 
iniquity from the high places. Will this ever be ? Some 
day, perhaps. But not before this country sees terrible 
times. Some day the people may think, act and correct 
these evils, but it will be after the shoe has pinched hard 
— woefully hard. 

I had saved some of my salary during the two terms I 
served at Congress, and so felt I had better take a little 
rest, think over the strange events of the past few years 
and carefully lay my plans for the future. 

As time passed I was siezed with a desire to move away. 
Perhaps my luck would change and I might yet be useful 
to society in some way. Wife did not like the idea, but 
said she would acquiese if I thought it for the best. 

I really did think it for the best. I was born and raised 
in Ohio and had lived there all my life. Perhaps a change 
would do good. Even if I did not move very far away, to 
go at least into another state might be a wise move, and 
possibly make me contented. 

The result was I determined to move my family to St. 
Louis. Some of my friends laughingly said I selected St. 
Louis to get rid of the bad company I was in and be- 
cause I believed St. Louisians were saints, as the name im- 
plied. 

However, St. Louis was decided upon, and we sooji 
were ready to go. I had some friends in that city to whom 
I had written and who had made arrangements for me. 
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The change was maiJi! and before long I had a sDUgli 
home among thi- people with whom I had cast my lot, 

1 have since learned to love this city and all of its peo- 
ple. I live here still and expect to the rest of my days. 

Ami yet it is like all big cities in one respeut. It U in 
the hands of boodling rascals, I moved there just before i 
some of the most sensational frauds that one can conceive • 
of were perpetrated, 

The thing that naturally interested me most was the 
spring election of 1901. 

I thought I knew something about fraudulent elections, 
but this St. Loiiia election surely must have surpassed any- I 
thing previously nttempted in the United States. Tho i 
eights witnessed by me were witnessed hy hundreds of 
other citizens and no doubt were published in every news- 
paper in every town and city. Some of thi.' tilings dona J 
were so flagrant and bold that citizens rubbed their eycH j 
as though to make sure they were awake and in their J 
right mind. And yet all of these people could teBtif; I 
uudcr oath as to what they saw, though all had beUered.4 
before this that such things were impossible. 

But to briefly describe if. The Democrats had passed 1 
the Nesbit Law, which gave the Governor of the state. j 
power to appoint the three election commissioners who \ 
had complete control of all elections. Of course he ap- J 
pointed two Democrats and one Bepubliean. These three I 
fixed the palling places and appointed all of the judges i 
and clerks. Further, the Governor has the appointing ot 4 
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the Police Commiseioncrp, utui -jf umirsv lu' sees to it thai 
they are Democrals. 

Thus it will be seen that Iho Deniotratic parly was well 
equipped to carry owt any plan wliolcvcr, by coiitrolUng 
both the Elccjttou and Polit^e CommUBioner*. 

Their plana were deep and cunningly laid and boldly 
carried out, for the black rct:ord of that day will Bcarcely 
be equalled again. 

They began operations early and kept them up late. 
Wagon loads of hooiUums and thugs were driven about tho 
city as repeaters. Others were marched in gaugs of forty 
or fifty from polling place to polling place and voted again 
and again, using names given them on slips of paper. 
These ballot stuScrg wer« called "Indiana." They even 
referred lo themselves as "Indiana." To carry Ibis joke 
further, a wagou load of these thnge were drcs&ed up like. 
Indians and driven through the heart of thii city. A 
painted sign bore this legend, "Butlers Indians." As 
they rode about the city they discharged their revolvers 
in the air and shouted and whooped like real Red men. 
Tliej were so secure in their boldness that it was fun. 
However, this latter wasn't the worst feature. It only 
showed their confidence and scorn of secrecy. The real 
' work they did, and for which tliey should have been sent 
to the penitentiary, was the desecration of the ballot and 
- the theft of the election. 1 drove about the city in a 
bugg}' during the day, following different gangs and 
watching different pollT. There was something hnrrible 
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and morbidly fascinating in these sights, eEpeciall; a 
me. It made mc feel &b though an icj band vere clutcn 
ing at my heart. 

In the first place, these hoodlums and thugs looked li 
ex-conricts. Vice and ein were' depicted on their coimt« 
nanceg and in their every movement. And yet I tbouglJ 
these are only the tools. In the sight of heaven they lool 
no blacker than the weU-dressed, well-kempt rascals whon 
will they are executing. Out of harm's way, 
and smoking good wine and cigars, might be iound t 
real criminals; the real cause of this day's work. 

I would not be surprised if a number of tbugft ba^ 
been brought from tfi^ workhouse and penitentiary, 
execute this diabolical taslc. As they douched along 1 
actually saw them hold up citizens and go through t 
pockets. Why were they not afraid to commit thet 
robberies in broad daylight ? They knew the police ttH 
under instructions. 

When they reached a poll they entered and voted v 
an assumed name. And this was repeated a number t 
times by each '"Indian" before he left that poll, 
name assumed was always one given them on a slip i 
paper, and was sometimes a legal vote of a man in 1 
precinct. When that man came to vote he found 1 
name had been voted. There was nothing to be done. 
he telephoned the Election Commissioners he recalvd 
answer that they were out. If he went down to I 
quarters he was told that an investigation would bo n 
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That was all. He might fume all day, but it would be in 
vain. 

Sometimes the "Indians" met with difficulties. At one 
poll one of these fellows took a name from his hat, and, 
studying the slip, went up to vote. However, the judges 
and clerks told him that voter was dead. Going back to 
the leader of the gang he said, with many oaths and the 
vilest profanity: "Give me another name; this man is 
dead." It was furnished liim, and he went back and 
voted it. The police were right there and saw the whole 
occui'ence, but said nothing. In many cases honest voters 
were driven back to make room for these "Indians." The 
result was that in the morning many workingmen had to 
leave in order to get to work in time and come back in 
the evening to vote. But the evening was too late. Dur- 
ing the day their names were fraudulently voted. 

In another polling place a ballot stuff er presented a 
name to vote on. The judge said, "Wliy, that is my 
name; you canH vote on that." The repeater said it was a 
lie and insisted on voting the name. A fight ensued, in 
which all of the judges and clerks were driven into the 
street. The "Indians" then took charge of the poll and 
the books. It is needless to say that precinct went Dem- 
ocratic by a large majority. 

In every case they were upheld by the police. In many 
instances the police clubbed and drove back honest voters. 

Tn some precincts it was known that, with scarcely any 
exception, the voters were all Republican. They worked 
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a ilifferenl game here. Eiirly in the morning a 
started, the judges, the derks and challengers would all 
be arrested and the poll closed up by the poUee. Ap- 
peals to the Commissioners were in vain. The polls were 
kept closed until late in the afternoon. Then they were 
opened. The Democrats and ballot stuffers were admitted 
first, and, there being an immenee crowd, only a limited 
number could be admitted before closing time. 

The police were under instructions and had to do as 
they were told or loee their positiouB. They in many 
cases deplored the injustice of it all, but knew they had 
to obey. It is well known that every police officer on the 
force must belong to the Jefferson Club or lose his po- 
sition. This Jefferson Club bids fair to become as strong 
and notorious as Tammany Hall, New York. 

1 wish the reader to understand that I do not pick out 
the Democrats to score and expose alone. I^ater I will 
show Ihe Kepublicans up just as bad. 1 only aim to lell 
the truth, and go directly to ilii; bottom in order to find 
why such things exist. 

And why is it? Why is the popular will defeated? 
Why these fraudulent elections? Simply heoouse Plo- 
tocracy wishes to place its tools in office- Simply to have 
its servants in position and power to do its will, and 
where they can make laws at their master's bidding. 

After fraudulent elections place the tools of the corpor- 
ations in power, is it reasonable to hope they will legis- 
late for the public good? It is absurd to expect such i. 
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thing. One might as well expect to gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles. This condition of afiEairs 
prevails in every large city, in every state and in the na- 
tional legislative hall of this, country. 

Here then we have one more factor at work, and the 
result will be to hasten the Revolution. It is true the 
people might get together and in one or two elections 
place their own representatives in power. But it is too 
much to hope this will be done before the great disaster 
comes, because Plutocracy is careful to see that the peo- 
ple are always divided on some side issue, and if they can 
keep them divided they can keep themselves in power. 

But the public is getting indignant and restless. Those 
thoroughly awake are arousing others. The alarm is 
spreading. The public, while long suffering and unneces- 
sarily slow to take action against any wrong, is also un- 
necessarily severe when it does begin to act. Already ih? 
strain is telling. Something will have to give way. Is 
your ear to the ground? Do you hear the snapping, and 
rumbling, as the foundations of this Republic are being 
undermined ? 

But the clash between the people and Plutocracy: This 
will be reserved for future consideration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CORRUPTION. BRIBERY AND PERJURY. 

Crimes of Public Servants; Their Brazen Effrontery and] 
Contempt of All Oaths and Obligaliong. 

. .We Iiave all listened to the honeyed promises of candi- 
dates Iiefore election, and hem deceived again and again^ 
by their pledges. Our representatives are paragons ofl 
virtue and honor before election; but after, such are feflfi 
and far between. 

Upon the Btrcngth of (heir promises we place them ill, 
office; first one kind, then another. They are all alika. 
But we don't learn. When in office the people are nsunUa 
forgotten, and only selfish interests promoted. Verj 
often the erstwhile virtuous politician does worse thaq 
promote his aelflsh interests. He becomes corrupt am 
criminal, ready to accept bribes and sell legislation vitfl 
as little comptinction as though it were a commodity f-oa 
that very purpose. Yes, and many cases have been knowoj 
where politicians have gone into politics with that avowaa 
purpose in view, spending ten times aa much as theifl 
years' salary to secure the office, knowing that more than 
that sum can be made back by the sale of their iufiaea 
and votes. 

<Ba)| 
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In Toledo, recently, the grand jury disclosed a frightful 
state of affairs. City and railroad officials were found 
guilty of corruption and bribery. The City Attorney, 
the Assistant Street Commissioner, the Secretary of thu 
Board of Revision and others were indicted. 

Not many years since similar disclosures were made in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gov. Hazen S. Pingree addressed the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, of New York, on the subject **Ten Years oi 
Municipal Progress." Among other things he said: 

"Detroit was long ruled by the politicians until at 
length the leaders grew reckless. Streets were given 
away to car companies, to gas companies and other cor- 
porations. You could not drive without paying toll. The 
city was half -lighted and at exorbitant rates. What little 
paving there was cost twice as much as it was worth. The 
paving ring was powerful. Sewers built had no outlet. 
There were long tracks of unoccupied land in the middle 
of the city held by men for speculation. The cars drawn 
by horses were unhealthy and uncomfortable. Parks were 
given away for buildings. 

"In eight years all this has been remedied, and today 
Detroit is one of the most beautiful cities of the United 
States. 

**I was elected by the most influential people of the 
city. Directly after I was elected I discovered that the 
railroads were paying less than their lawful taxes, f said 
60, and the railroad support was lost to me. I found the 
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gas compauk's chargitig exorbitant rates and 1 said eOjl 
thus losing Iheir siipjTOT). ! Cound Wnkcrs specnlstinu 
witli the city funds. 1 ctfiiounccd llu-iii, and they said I 
was im^afe. I attacked tbc Burfacc railrouds, and thsyj 
called mc an anarchist. I was four tinius fIcctL'd IiCayorJ 
1 lost a lot of old friend.--, but I was elected by h larger] 
majority each time. It is soraetliing to be proud of wlieill 
the iufluential claases turn their backs on me and tlic uoDi'-i 
raon people stand by mc. I have eome to lean on thoj 
common people. They are ihe real foundation of goodJ 
government." 

Uhieago, Now York, Philadelphia — all the large cities.! 
have had similar experiences. 

The following editorial appeared in the St. JosepW 
News: 

THE INEVITABLE RESULT. 
(Editorial in St. Joseph News, Feb. H, 1902.) 

"In the course of a libel suit in the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania last week a legislative reporter, called as a witness | 
of the unlawful practices charged against the prosecutor,- 
gave some evidence that ought to prove startling enoni 
to call a ha!t on the methods of political bosses evcijJ 
wliore. The following statement on the witness stand i 
quoted; 

" "Many limes marked roll calls were handed to me V-J 
fore roll call was made and often I recorded the names ofl 
members as voting who I knew at the lime were not pre 
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ent. I knew it was not right, but 1 could not help it. I 
had to do as I was told or get out.' 

"Can any more daring abuse of the power of the boss 
be conceived than this? The otlieial reporter testifies un- 
der oath, that not once or twice, but Mnany times/ the 
roll call of the state legislature was a mere formality. 
The measure determined upon by the boss was deelareil 
passed by the speaker selected by the l)0ss, and the name-^ 
of men who had not even been consulted as to their senti- 
ments were recorded as voting for the l)iggest steals ever 
engineered through any state legislature. 11 was in thi>^ 
way that the ripper bill was passed. It was by this same 
method that the street railway franchise bills giving away 
franchises worth millions of dollars, in return for the 
two millions advanced bv the boss's ailherents to secure 
his last election to the Ix?gislature, were passed. Then* 
was no pretense at public decency, not even any prc^tenso 
at allowing to the legislators a voice in the matter. They 
were merely regarded as so many pawns in the game whose 
names were to be recorded as voting for the selected 
measures, no matter whether they were present or ab- 
sent. 

"Perhaps in no other state has political corruption 
reached this low level of unblushing fraud. And yet this 
is but one step beyond the practices that are common in 
Missouri and many other states. ]\[oreover just such a 
state of affairs is the inevitable result of allowing bosses 
to control the votes of legislators. In Missouri the cor- 
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poratioDS aud political contractors pay money into the 
campaign fund no called, and when the IcgBlators reach 
Jefferson City they are told by tiic political bosses just 
what bills they may vote for and what bills they must 
oppose. The individual judgmeul of the legislator counts 
for little. But he is still at liberty lo cast bis vote vntii J 
his own voice, aud so preserve at least the form of in- 1 
dividual judgment. Thoy used to do things in the samv j 
way in Pennsylvania aud the present outrageous fraud ij 
the direct outgrowth of that Bysteni. 

"The United lSt;iles is in no danger from without, nol 
power on earth and no combination of powers ever likely I 
lo be brought together could overthrow us. But withinl 
our owu government, and especially in our legtslativul 
hells, are the seeds of our own undoing. Such civic crime«1 
as those of which the last Peunsylvania legisUture waal 
guilty are hound to bring their own punishment, and ev-l 
cry other state that is submiLtiLg to the rule of any onal 
boss or set of bosses is making itself a plague spot for thel 
dissemination of corruption. The American people aroT 
strong enough and intelligent enough to end these evUafl 
if they will. But the longer it is delayed the more difficult! 
will the undertaking he. Let other states lake warninga 
from the fate of poor old Pennsylvania, wearing the collar I 
of Quay, aud end the corrupt rule of bosses before itJ 
reaches the stage of making laws without even the cOn*a 
sent of the legislators." 

In the summer of 1897 one of the biggest fraud* isM 
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municipal history was oltt'mpti.>d in St. Louia. A mimber 
of capitaliata wished to huy all the street railways in the 
city, form a trust, and operate them nnder one head. To 
consnmate this scheme a bill vat introduced into the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly, known as the North and youth bill, 

This failed to pass for the simple reaHOii that not 
enough money was pnt up lo pass it. It was only a feeler. 
However, it appeared again with a different name, and 
backed by a more determined effort and more cash. We 
(juote the Post -Dispatch, whieh published alt Ihe facts at 
the time: 

(I'>om the Post-Dispatch of April 18, 1898.) 

"The Poflt-Dispatth lien-wilh presents facte concerning 
the manner in which the Central Traction bill was pasf 
over the mayor's veto. The facts are such as warrant 
niedinti? investigation by Ihe grand jury, and the atteni 
of that body is called lo wlial follows. 

"The history of the Central Traction bill is a sequel to 
that of the old North and South bill The scandal oon- 
tAinod in that measure was fully revealed by the Post- 
Dispatch last summer. 

"At that time the men behind the North and South hill 
were not aw influential or possessed of as much wealth as 
fhrse who manipulated the second scheme — the Central 
Traction bill. 

"The North and South bill was introduced as a feeler. 
Such lobbying as was done in its behalf was conducted by 
John Hermon. No money was paid for votes, bo far as 
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could be found. There were frei^uttit champagne auppers, 
distribution of cigars, etc. This 'Jollying' was not enough j 
, for the inombtira of the House of Delegates and the Coun- 
cil, which accounts for the measure not paEsing over tlis J 
mayor's veto. 

"Now cornea the introduction of the Central Traptioil I 
bill, having heliind it, as stated above, men of great in- ' 
fluence. The Post-Diepatch know:; that those men trhoscl 
names have been printed as being at the head of th«l 
Central Traction bill, only have n minor interest. The 1 
Post-Dispatch knows who the true promoters are, and | 
when the facts arc revL'aled, St. Louisans will he aston- : 
islied to ascertain who really have seized control of thin I 
city. This information is another story and will be given I 
when this question of bribery has been disposed of. 

"When the Central Traction bill came up first it wsaJ 
easily passed. It was then vetoed by Mayor Ziegcnhein. I 
After that the promoters settled down to earnest, hardJ 
work in order to carry the measure over the mayor's veto.] 
in order to be sure of a sufticient majority in the Honftel 
of Delegates to influence the Council — of which they werfl| 
afraid — they decided on securing 2.5 votes in the Hoi 
Delegates, and did so. 

"Last Tuesday night the House of Delegates met to'l 
pass the measure over (be Mayor's veto. Prior lo tlief 
meeting, a caucus of sufficient strength was held. A n 
her of the House of Delegates, whoso name is known ^M 
the Post-Dbpatch, had in his pocket when he entered t 
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caucus Beventj^-five $1000 bills. Wlieu the caucus ad- 
journed this member had but fifty $1000 billa left. Thi 
Delegates then went into scssioo and the bill was passed. 
Twenty-five men voted for it. Their names ate: 

"House — Joseph L. Schiiler, W. H. Judy, Henry Wan 
der, John P. Sweeny. Adolph Madera. Olto Schumacher, 
J. P. nirth, Edmund Berscli, Emil Hartniann, Henry 
Hennig, Charles A. Gutke, J»hn Holms, Louis Becker 
John J. Burke, John A. King, Henry L. Weeks, Jr., Julius 
Lehmann, John J. Wilmore, William H. Hitter, E. E. Mur- 
rell, John H. Debrodt, George D. Sehaefer, C. W. Watson, 
George F. Robertson, Henry B. Wittenberg. 

"The following did not vote for the iniquitous measure 
V. C. Pauley, Harry C. Coudrey, Hiram Lloyd. 

"After the House of Delegates adjourned, the second 
caucas was held. All who had been in the flrst caucus 
were there with the exception of two — Messrs. Schuler 
and Lehmann. When this caucus was endedj the boodle 
middleman bad no more $1000 billa in bis possession; or, 
ir he bad, lie only had six $1000 bills, which he intended 
for men who did not come to the caucus. 

"A nirailar deal was made in the council. The quota- 
tion of votes of counc-ilmen was talked of around the City 
Hall as much as brokers talk of the rise and fall in wheat, 
or gfta, or tobacco stock. Just how much was paid is not 
known. The lowest price was $3000 and the highest was 
$10,000. 
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"At this time it ia vt iulereot to rulale & sct.-ue whichj 
was akin to tragedy in the council chambers. 

"When it came to the turn of the Council to paaii thil 
bill over the mayor's veto the member» of the Ilousc olJ 
Delegates filed in to watch. They witv there to »ee that] 
there was no backsliding and to givf sueh 'moral' 
eour«goinenl ns was in their power. 

"The name of Mr. Uthoff ia the last on Ihe roll of thai 
Council. The President of the Council vole* after thftj 
members have cast their hnllols. In order to pass thaj 
bill over the Ma,vnr'i> veto, one vote waa necessary. Either^ 
Mr. Uthoff or President Meier could have cast that voto.l 
Both were on record as being against the bill. Mr. TTlhoffI 
had solemnly pledged Mayor Zeigonhein Hint he would I 
oppose the measure. The promoters had reason to believffj 
thui Uthof! would vote in favor of the bill. But Utbofl^ 
wai- not fo be trusted. He hod dealt double before. Thd] 
promoters feared him. 

"Now for trogie scene. 

"When it came UthofTs turn to vote, the silenee in tbe'| 
chamber was such llial heart beats could almost be hea 
TTthotf hesitated a moment. President Meier tamed] 
white OS a sheet. Ht- bowed his head. Every miucl« audi 
nerve seemed to be in a tension. Uthoff coughed to clea^ 
his throat. Then in a low lone he gave the word that cast] 
his vote for the steal. Prosidenl Mt-ier'a face turned from 
white to red. He looked up in triumph. Hia feature*! 
were indicative of great relief and joy. 
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"Judge Zachritz, who impaneled the May term grand 
jury of 1898, in instructing the body to take up and in- 
vestigate these charges, said in part: 

JUDGE ZACHRITZ' CHARGES. 
(From the Post-Dispatch of April 25, 1898.) 

"Judge Zachritz, Monday morning, charged the grand 
jury as follows: 

"*It has been charged by said paper that members of 
the House of Delegates and of the City Council have been 
guilty of bribery and the charge involves not only one or 
two members of the Municipal Assembly as now consti- 
tuted. A charge of this kind necessarily requires prompt 
action of some kind at the hands of the authorities whoso 
duty it is to suppress crime ♦ ♦ ♦ But not until now 
has a specific charge been made, and the time has come, 
gentlemen, and I speak advisedly, and in calm judgment 
when in my opinion determined action must be taken by 
a grandjury and the prosecuting officers of the judicial 
circuit for the purpose of ending, once for all, this un- 
fortunate condition. 

" 'The issue, in my opinion, is clear cut. Either the 
allegation of bribery against said officials is true and can 
be substantiated by legal and competent testimony, as 
averred by said paper, or such publication is entirely with- 
out foundation in law or fact, and is made through mo- 
tives other than those which tend to subserve the public 
good, and made designedly for some ulterior purpose, and 
in that event those who hold out such a charge to the 
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public urc, iu mv jiiilgmeut, guilty i^f uiif of tUf i 
damnable crimca known to tbL< law, \\z., criminal libt!|j| 



'■ 'In conclusion, gcnllpmcn, the court iii'lulgi'»i Ibc liopq 
that howcvur unpleasATil iinii laborious Ibf work may t 
thai ncces^rilv will be entailed ujioa you by reason oM 
this specific charge, the fruits of the eaiue will be such tltaf 
for a long time to come lIiiK commuiiily may rot necurc i] 
llie asKurunce tliat on Ibe one hand no t«tnpt«tHia, howl 
ever grenl, will bo Hufllciont to induce public officials iM 
become nnmindful of their obligationi? toward tlic 
munity and the government whose laws they have sword 
to obey, and. on ibe other hand, cTwy citizen, whethvr il 
official life or not, may be secure in biti posHeasion of i 
good name and character against all unjust assaults nudd 
cither by the individual or by the press." 
NO INDICTMENTS. 

"The May tenn grandjury adjourned May Id, haTinj 
returned no indictments in the i'entra! Traction case, alM 
ter an investigation covering a period of almost thir^ 
dayi*. This grandjury was composed of the followiag 
gentlemen. 

"BKUCE C. ALVORD, foreman, Bccretary Schult^ 
Belting Co. 

"GEOROE L. ALLKN, president Fulton Iron Work?. 

"ClIAIiLKS 1{. BLAKE, clerfc SiramonK llardwarc Caj 

'■AUfirsT BKAITKR, stove repairs. 

■MONHUK R. COLLINS. JR., real estate. 
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"ARTHUR A. EDDY, grocera' sundries. 

"VniAJAU IT. ETTER. !)f)0 Washington avenue. 

-mtBKRT D. MARKHAM, insiiranee. 

"SAM M. PIPElt, sctretary St. Louis Cnllin Co. 

"JOHN I'. SMITH. WsiiicBB not stated. 

"liEORUE DAYSMAN, ri-al .-Mnto. 

'■CHARLES D. SMILEY, 38;ta We.tDiiiitflir Plaoo. 

■"'The Circuit Altoriioy. at thai limu. who had the di- 
rection of Ihe grundjurj' investigationfi. was Theodore C 
Eggera; his assistant was Samuel D. Hodgdon." 

However, nothing at all was done in Uie matter. For 
four yoars the thing rested, as no grandjury look up llio 
ease. But the puhlic were well aware of the corrupt meth- 
odfl of the Central Traction bill, and it was well known 
tliat the State Legislature had pasacd a bill to incorporate 
the company, and that this bill !md been signed by Ihc. 
Governor. And yet the matter rested. 

Four years later, January, 1002, a grandjurj* investi- 
gated every phase of the scandal, and llie report of the 
succeeding body corroborated the charges made by the 
newspapers four yeara back. But it was too lale. The 
statute of limitation barred all prosecution of the offend- 
ers, with one eseoption— Robt. II. Snyder of Kansas City, 
whom it was claimed was not subject to the statute, be- 
catlBO he had been a resident of New Tork since that time. 

We quote the Po^t-Rispatcb again: 

FEBRUARY INDICTMENTS. 

"The February grandjury of 1flf)2 indicted Robert M. 
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Snyder in the Central Traction case. It is held by Circuit 
Attorney Folk that Mr. Snyder has maintuined his place 
of residence outside of Missouri for a long enough period 
to make the statute of limitatioue inoperative in bis ca^e. 

"Mr. Snyder is a capitalist who now Uvea in New York. 
When the offense alleged in the indictment is eaid to have 
been committed Snyder lived in Kansas City. The date 
of the alleged offense is 'on or about March S3, 1898.' At 
that time Council bill No. 451, otherwise known as the 
Central Traction hill, was pending. 

"It is alleged that Snyder negotiated with and paid 
Frederick G. Utthoff, then a momlitT oE the Council, $50.- 
000 to procure the vote and support of that official for the 
measure. 

"Judge Ryan will try the Snyder case. It has not yet 
been set. 

"Commenting on the Central Traction bill, the April 
graudjury said: 

■"Convincing documentary evidence was unearthctl 
proving that the sum of $145,000 was placed in escrow in 
a bank in this city to be paid to the memberB of the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of St. Louis upon the passage of a valu- 
able franchise ordinance. 

"This ordinance failed and a second bill was intro- 
duced, upon the passage of which the sum of about $350,- 
000 was distributed among its mombera. 

" 'After (he passage of this ordinance Ihc frum-hise wa.* 
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sold for $1^250^000. The city realized nothing whatever 
for this franchise. 

RESULT DISAPPOINTING. 

'"We regret that the grandjiiry of three years ago, 
which made a fniitless investigation of the municipal 
scandal^ was unable to secure the evidence which we found 
so readily and which could have* been more easily ob- 
tained at that time. 

'"We cannot but believe that if the officers whose duty 
it was at that time to prepare and present matters of thi^ 
kind to the indicting body had discharged their duty faith- 
fully and vigorously the result would hav(» been different. 

" 'No city/ continued the April body, 'has been so com- 
pletely at the mercy of faithless public servants. No 
municipal corporation has ever had its most valuable fran- 
chises so recklessly and scandalously disposed of for a 
consideration which found its way not to the city treasury, 
but into the itching palms of public pilferers.' " 

The Central Traction franchise was sold to the Transit 
Co. for $1,250,000.00. 

The Transit Co., born, as it were, in iniquity, corruption 
and crime, at once started out upon a most vicious and 
appalling career. To cut down expenses cars were taken 
off and the speed increased. Accidents became numerous 
and frightful. Scores were killed and hundreds maimed 
for life. In a short time they began to break up the 
Union of the conductors and motormen. The long bloody 
strike mentioned later took place. 
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"Every line but the Suburban was owned by the Transit 
Co. The public used this lioe whenever at was possible, 
and gave it moral aupport and favor in every way. It was 
popular, but the Transit Co. was hated. 

But this popularity collapsed, when tbe Suburban Row 
was caught red handed in a villainous piece of bribery, 
quote the Post-Dispatch again: 

THE SUBURBAN DEAL. 

"The Suburban franchise deal, though on a 
scale financially, involved more prominent influeoces i 
father its passage than any ordinance ever presented i 
consideration. 

"The Suburban Railroad Co., according to the tes^ 
mony of Charles H. Turner given at the Meysenbui 
trial, employed a legislative agent to see Ihat $135,0( 
was paid for the valuable franchise privileges asked. 

" "Phillip Stock was our (meaning the Suburban ] 
way Co.) legislative agent,' testified Turner. 

"Stock, who is the secretary of the Sf. Louis brew: 
Co., and accounted woolthy, acknowledged the title ( 
the witness stand. 

"The story of the disgraceful municipal chapter is fred 
in the public mind. 

"Intonnation reached Circuil Altorney Folk that asui 
of money had been placed in safety deposit vaults at tm 
Mississippi Valley and Lincoln Trust companies for d 
tribution among members of the Municipal Assembly. 

"One key, it was said, had been held by John fl. Bii 
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meyer, representing Charles Kratz; another was in the 
possesBioD of John K. Murrell, while a third was held by 
Stock, of the Suburban company. 

FOUND THE $130,000. 

In company with Circuit Attorney Folk, Foreman Lcc 
and two other members of the grandjury vieited the trust 
companiea. 

"In the deposit boxes they found $135,000, and, with 
this confirniflfion of ihe report that the Suburban Rail- 
road Co. had placed that amouut there for distribution 
Among the members of the assembly in case the bill 
passed, the grandjury and Mr. Folk proceeded to probe 
tho matter to the bottom. 

"Acting on the advice of attorneys. President Charlfs 
H. Turner of the Suburban Railway Co., and Philip Stock, 
bis 'legislative agent,' appeared before the grandjury and 
related the details of the entire tranaaction. 

"They stated that the money was placed there in ac- 
cordance with an arrangement made by which the com- 
pany was to have one key to the bo.\es and Councilman 
Kratz and Delegate Murrel the other key to one of the 
boxes each, the money to remain there until the bill was 
passed. 

"The bill pasaed the Council, but was stopped by in- 
junction proceedings in the House of Delegates. The 
company then refused to surrender iheir keys to the boxes 
and it was the continued demands of the representatives 

in 
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of the Assembly that brought (he knowledge of the fund*^ 
existence to Mr. Folk's ears. 

THBEE INDICTMENTS. 

"Within a week after the grandjury took up the investi- 
gation of the affair it returned indictments against Mur- 
relJ, Kratz and Emil A. Meysenburg, aoother former 
member of the Council. Meysenburg was a member of 
the railroad committee which reported the bill favorably. 
Kratz was one of the couneihnen who voted for the bill's 
passage. Jfurrell, as a member of the House, had no op- 
portunity to vole on the bill. 

"The bench warrants were served on Murrell, KiAti 
and Meysenburg Monday, January 27. 

"Each of these men was indicted for bribery. Bribery 
indictments were also found within the next few dayn 
against Ellis Waiuwright and Henry Nieolaus, 8nd,perjury_ 
indictments against Julius Lehmann and Harry A. Faulll 
ner. 

"Wainwright and Nieolaus are directors of the Su- 
burban Railroad. Their indictment resulted from testi- 
mony before the grandjury that they jointly, with Preai- 
dent Turner, signed the note for $135,000 on which t 
money deposited in the boxes was secured from a St Lonj 
bank. 

"Wainwright was in Egypt at the time and has i 
since returned. Nieolaus, who is a brewery ptoprietoi 
admitted signing the note, but declared his ignorance of] 
the purpose for which it was to be used. 
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"Faulkner ia a member ol tlie present House of Dele- 
gates and Lehmann a former nii'mbor. They were in- 
dicted because tbey told Ibe grandjury they know nothing 
about the existence of this $135,000 fund, after the grand- 
jury believed, from other evidence, that they did know 
aboat it. 

INVESTIGATION CONTINUED. 

"W. H. Lee was foreman of this grandjury, which made 
its report to Judge Horatio D. Wood February 3. It 
recommended further investigation into municipal corrup- 
tion. The February grandjury, impaneled a few days 
later, was specially charged by Judge O'Neill Ryan, who 
succeeded Judge Wood in charge of one of tlie criminal 
divisionii of the Circuit Court, to pursue thie line of in- 
veatigatiou. William B. Dean was clioscii foreman. 

"The first indictments resulted from investigations of 
the Suburban bill introduced in the Council in October, 
1900, and pas»ed by the Council February 8, 1901." 

The public and the press clamored for further investiga- 
tion. The grandjury kept up the good work, and indicted 
no lesB than fifteen men for bribery and corruption. I 
quote the Post-Diepatch again; 

BUTLER INDICTED. 

'■'Ed Butler was indicted by this grandjury a few days 
later on a charge of attempted bribery. His indictment 
resulted from investigations into the passage of the 'gar- 
bage bill' by the present Assembly. It was charged against 
Butier that he offered Dr. H. N. Chapman of the board 
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of health a 'preecut' of $S50fl and that ho alsu atteitiptM 
to stuff money inside iho doctor's vest, It was further]] 
alleged that Butler had offered Or. Albert Merrell, tblll 
other medical member of the board of heattli> a similar J 
'present.' 

"This evidence was presented lo the public by the Post-S 
Dispatch on Februory 16 in an interview with Dr. Chap>iJ 
man, in which the doctor )>aid BqIKt liad offered hiraj 
$3500 as a 'present.' Dr. Chapman declined the offer. 

"Butler had been & power in St. Louis politics for 301 
years. He claimed to be the boss of the local DoiDOcracy. 
His claim was fiequently attested at eleclions, 

"He scoffed at the idea that anybody could or would 
connect him with bribery, and he boasted that he de- 
livered the 'gooda' to corporations for fee*. 

"In an interview with the Poet-Dispatch Janiiarf j 
he said among other things: 

" Two years ago the Suburban officials asked me it 1 

couldn't help tlie Suburban road get through the bill for» 

franchise extending its tracks over ii large part of the cit^M 

that it does not reach. I said I thought 1 could. 

BUTLER'S TEEMS ACCEPTED. 

" ' "What will it cost ?" he asked. 

'• ' "It «Til take $145,000," I told him. 

"There were several talks about the matter. Some of 
th« Suburban people thought $100,000 was enough, but 
Anally my termx were accepted. 

" 'I was lo Imve hnii a ci'rlRiii fee even if J had faileil to 
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ftm Ui« Ifill- Vfbnl that w>u I will uot kh^ now, as tlie 
entire nutter wttH UkuD nut of my Itan4»<, but \hv figuruh 
vero tmlacky. 

" '1 agreed (or a fee of $US,000 to pasa the bill. Antl 
lli«nt woalil not have beun any safe deposit bos to take 
cmro of the nioDC}- if I bad )iiui<lli-d tbc inuttur. 

" 'I don't do btuiueiu' lliat way. 

" 'I get tbc fee, and iii (iO day>4 iho legiilatioii wutit<,'i) >> 
delivvred.* 

"Jaho H. Boeker, hnldinff the position of city factoiy 
iiupwtor, WOB Indicted on llio charge of attempted brib- 
ery. The indiclnicnt a<;i:v^od him of allcnipting to intlu- 
cavf by tiieana of money tlie jury ootnmiiti'i'iinT t" place u 
nrtain aamo on the jury list in lln! Kratz cii»e." 

The senMtiiiiial lighting scandal, whith reauttt^d iu Mr. 
Kf-Ily iwing to Europe, i» ntlll frnsh in the public mind. 
The nc«rf<pa|>or» have publiHlied broaOcBvt tbc! xtartling 
facts in this (uue, and it ban attracted attention aU over 
the eooBtiy. ITie accounts read like some of the tales of 
Bobin Bood or the Arabian Xighle. Like lh>; forty 
tlucTM, the majority of the mcmbctii of the House of Del- 
egates had cAmbined. Their purpose van to block every 
bill tinlei's paid a i^erlain bribe. Thin "combine'' held 
regular neelings and actually conducted them according 
to pat]Ian)»nl«ry rule*. 

It vorkrd wvll; every bill wao held up uutil they re> 
ceivvd their price. 

TJwy ponutdrd tlie city In Iw plungi'tl iiil" .iiirk-m'>^ 
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while holding up a certain lighting bill. The citizens be- 
came indignant and held mass meetings. They marched 
in a body to the City Hall, and demanded that tiiia bill be 
passed and the city lighted. In their indignation and rage 
many threats of lynching were made. Yet in spite of all 
this the Combine waited until they were ready before pass- 
ing the bill. 

And when was that ? 

Not until they were paid $4i,500.00 in bribes. There 
were nineteen members in the Combine and each one re- 
ceived $2,500.01). This wae distributed one night at what 
was called u birthday party. Afterwards, when Citouii 
Attorney Folk began the boodle inveBtigation&, it was 
found tliat Kelly had brought the money to be distributed, 
and thai he alone knew the bribe-givers. When Mr. Folk 
sought to lay bands upon him, he fled to Eitrope and only 
returned after ihe time had expired during which be 
might be prosecuted according to law. 

The grandjury which brought most of the indictments 
made the following report in regard to the House of 
Delegates : 

"We have had before us many of those who have been, 
and most of those who are now, members oE the House 
of Delegates. We regrel to report that we found a num- 
ber of these utterly illiterate and lacking in ordinary in- 
telligence, unable to give a better reason for favoring or 
opposing a measure than a desire to act with the majority. 
In Home no (race of mentality or moralily eouM be found; 
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in others a low order of training appeared, united with 
base, cunning, groveling instincts and sordid desires. Un- 
({iiAlified to respond to the ordinary requirements of life, 
ihey are utterly incapable of comprehending the signifi- 
cance of an ordinance, and arc incapacitated both by 
nature and by training to be the makers of lawa. The 
choosing of such men to be legislators makes a traveety of 
justice, sets a premium on incompetency and deliberately 
poisons the very source of law." — Report of St. Louis 
Orandjury. 

la not the drift and tendency of affairs plainly appar- 
ent? Is it not clear that legislation of the people, by the 
people and for the people is a thing of the past? 

"Aa long as legislators can make more profit by aerving 
monopolies than by serving the people it may he expected 
that monopolies will be served." 

And as long as the people permit it, monopolies will 
continue to be served. 

Here then is found another agency at work to bring on 
the Revolution. Only one of many, yet a very powerful 
one in itself, and of the most vital importance. It has not 
honeycombed national legislation quite as much aa mu- 
nicipal, hut it will. Wben it does, the end is near. The 
people will then lay the ax to the root of the tree. 
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Their Hielory, Power and Possibilities — Why They AreafcJ 
War With Capital and Whflt Will Be the Issue. 

I had long since made up my mind to study the social 
and induatrinl problem in nil iU branches, and to get to 
the bottom if possible and know the truth. I learned 
that there were inany aspects to the problem, hut de- 
lennined to investigate each phase closely. 

Katurally, I cast about to see if there was any force at 
work fn meet nml do battle with the forces of Plutocracy. 

Trades Unionism made this profession aad T immedi- 
ately started my reecarchce. Furthermore, Rladgtnnu 
once Mid, "Trades unionR arc the bulwarks of modem 
aociety." and my mind was certainly uobiased and open io 
conviction. 

"Some rcry trustworthy and efficient men are interested 
in the cause of Trades Unionism; one, a St. Louis man, 
baa a national renutation for his honesty and fidelity to 
the cause he has eapoused. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch discusses him as followa: 

'1W. John T. WilKon. Pn-sident of the Brotherhood ot 
(W6) 
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Railwsy Trackmen of Atncric*, and gi.-Dcra]lv coiieidcred 
by bis friends the most effective, bonest and in>nso:eDtioafi 
labor organizer in the conntry, has tamud down *u offer 
of a lionus of $35,000, and an exeralive poailioo with n 
railroad company nt an annual salary of *5.000. 

"The remarkable circuoistance about the proposition is 
that it was made to Mr, Witson by a railroad company 
whose striking trackmen were led to victory hy Ihe presi- 
dent of their organisation. 

"The wonderful executive ability displayed by Mr. Wil- 
son, while handling the intcrestB of the striking mainte- 
nanco-of-way raen, his fairaess. honesty and indomitable 
pluck and perseverance, so impressed the management of 
the railroad company that an outright offer of the liand- 
Bome bonus and permanent position was made to him, 

"Bnt (he ambition of Mr. Wilson's life Is to elevate the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen of America to such a 
position of influence that it can command the respect Iho 
laboring men deserve, and he spumed the offer and re- 
turned to his desk in the Beuoist building, in preside over 
the destinies of the organization be founded Bfteen year* 
ago at Talladega, Ala. 

MEN SHOULD STRIKE ONLY WHEN FORCED. 

"Mr. Wilson may have looked upon the offer 0!S « bail to 
draw him away from the work to which he is devoting the 
best energies of his life. In fact, it is said that tempting 
propositions are frequently tKrown in his way, in the hope 
nf influencing him to abandon his work. 
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"Through the inBtrumentality of the work ot his or- 
ganiiation the railway trackmen of America will receive 
$2,000,000 more in salaries during the preeent year than 
they would hnd nut the organization heaa iit cxinlcace. 

"Mr. Wilson does not believe in strikes, except whoa 
the men tire forced into them. He ia an advocato of the 
arbitration of labor disputes, but when he doeti tabo up « 
figiit lie goes iu to win. 

Last sujnmcr the inainlunance-of-way niLH of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railwaj', one oC the greatest and strongest 
financed raiiroadH in exietence, struck for an increase of 
wagcB. Mr. Wilson was called from Si. Louik to Canada 
to handk' the strike, which he did witli such conaummale j 
gfcill that the :neu were eonceded practieally ail of their I 
demands. 

COST CANADIAN PACIFIC $350,000 MOUE ANNU-| 
ALLY. 

"Mr. Wilson's light against the Cjiuudinp I'aulfic Hail- 
way ooBt ihat corjioralion $2.i0,000 annually in increased 
wages to its trackmen," 

Bni now the labor uiiious ore going into polities. They 
realize that, they have a powerful vole, and that by acting 
together may soenrc anything they wish. 

The New York .Joiirual, which h the most widely reftdl 
newspaper in the country, says that labor can elect theirl 
own men to rule the country whenever they want to. They 
liare the power to do it now. 

'Il>.. U'...(...ii Labor Union, iu its recent session tn 0«a* - 
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ver, put itself on record in favor of independent poliliciil 
Rction, At lime of going to press no definite action had 
been taken, but here follows the opening declaraiioii of 
one of the most prominent men in the Western labor 
world: Daniel McDonald, President of Ihe WeBtern Labor 
t'nion: "The wage eyetent must go. I am in favor of the 
convention declaring for independent political action. It 
is time for the workingmeu to assert themselves. They 
hold ill their hands the political power of the country. 
They must learn to use it." 

Labor contends that but a very nmuli per cent of legis- 
lation is ever enacted in its hehnlf. That it is called upon 
to vote and parade at election lime, but that is al! the 
good it ever gets out of it. Petitions and requests avail 
but little. I tiuote an article in Equality: 

"Lahor stands pleading at the doors of Ihe Legislature, 
each succeeding beseion, for relief from its thousand and 
one ills. Jt aeks that the so-called labor laws heretofore 
enacted and that liavc proven to l)c unconBtitutional, im- 
practicable or worse than the laws Ihoy superseded, be 
taken up and so amended as lo give them force and effect 
for good purposes. 

"It pleads that Ihe measures it presents shall not bo 
handed over lo machine-made committees in the Senate 
and House, to be either throttled therein, or have all the 
life and spirit taken out of them, so that they are not, as 
passed, worth lo labor the paper on which Ibey are writ- 
ten. It pleads Ihat commiltee^ shall W U" hmgcf made 
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up to Buit the monopolies of the State, to lecomiueud bilU ' 
the monopolies want and negative Ihoae to which the d 
nopolies object, and generally to exploit the monopolies 
for moDey to run machine campaigns, 

"It asks no special favors, but wants the right to live 
and make a living by honest and fairly-paid work, and tbat | 
the leaders in the law-making shall give some heed to the ! 
fact that, when labor is not prospering, the State cannot I 
prosper. The producer is also the consumer, and whea I 
his ability to buy is cut off liy selfish monopolies, created I 
and fostered by machine legislatures and executives, all 
classes must suffer. 

'It pleads that when departments and bureaus are cre- 
ated ostensibly for its benefit they shall be officered by | 
clean and capable men who will do their duty faithfully i 
and fearlessly and not, as too often happens, to machino ] 
heelers who recognize no allegiance but to the machine. 

"Finally, il pleads for a Governor who has not and never 3 
had connection with monopolies of any kind, who has 
never served any form of corporations, who is a plain man, .1 
in full sympathy with the plain people, utterly untram- 
noeled and prepared for anything that will upbft the " 
people and progress the State. 

■'With such a man as the chief executive and a Legisla- 1 
ture against the machine, labor's pleas will be heeded and I 
its causes of complaint will disappear." 

Certainly the Tjibor Unions have a right to go into poli- ' 
tics and fight Ihcir own battles, for if (hey don't nobody | 
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will fight for them. And that there arc enemiee to labor 
none caa doubt. There are corporations that continually 
wage war against orgaui2ed labor and seek to reduce their 
wages and break up their unions. 

A news dispatch says that the big Montana lumber 
companiea have formed an organization for the avowed 
purpose of fighting union labor. 

I quote the Appeal to Reason ; 

"Bepresentative Sehofield, while opposing a referen- 
dum bill in the Massachusetts Legislature the other day, 
made this remarlt: 'WE MUST PROTECT OUR- 
SELVES FROM THE 80,000 PEOPLE ORGANIZED IN 
THE TR^VDES UNIONS.' And every Congressman who 
opposes the referendum is opposed to it on the ground 
that he does not want to run the risk of losing hia power 
in making lawB. Congressmen who believe in a govern- 
ment of the people will support the principles of Direct 
Legislation, And Ihoae who are opposed to the Majority 
Rule should not be retwmed to the halla of Congress. If 
yon want to have a people's country, take this matter up 
and let the opponent of Direct Legislation stay at home, 
while you put some one in his place who will do your bid- 
ding." 

" 'The Corporation Auxiliary Co..' Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is a corporation that ad- 
vertises to spy on workmen in the shops of large employ- 
ers of labor, to keep the employer posted on the actions of 
the men regarding unions. Socialism and other subjects. 
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Think of that! ye workingmen. When will you use your 
votes to make youraelves free from your mastere? How- ] 
much oppreasiou will it require to wake you up ? Under , 
what degrading conditions must you sink before you will ] 
assert your manhood?" 

Without any doubt, then, wo have a strong force at ' 
work anfagoiii2ing Plutocracy, It is useleaa to try to say I 
the interestB of labor and capital are identical. They are ■ 
opposed. 

This country points with pride lo the fact that it has 
gained control of the markets of the world; that ita most 
formidable coramereial rival, England, has been out- 
Btripped in tlie race, and that henceforth the world's lead- 
er in manufactures, commerce, etc., will be the United 
States. 

Wc- also say, with great pride, that the cause of our 
commercial supremacy is greater intelligence, enterprise 
and energy, coupled with better machinery, inventions 
and skilled labor, than any country in the world. 

This all seems grand and inspiring, yet all is not found 
to be so calm and serene upon close inspection. 

There is intense strife between capital and labor. D»* 4 
agreeable as the thought may seem, such are the tacts. ] 
As time passes the breach grows wider, until in some Beo- j 
tiona the two are at daggers" points. One need but read 
the daily papers to be convinced of tliis. Capital tells ita 
story ; Labor docs the same. But for every time Labor has 
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been unfair to Capital, Capital has ten wrongs charged to 
it. 
I quote the Chicago Record-Herald: 

"DEATH IN CHICAGO WORKSHOPS. 



"Womanhood on the Altar of Greed — Future Mothers 
Poisoned with Deadly Drugs — Insane Desire for Div- 
idends and Lax Enforcement of Labor Law Re- 
sponsible. 
(M. J. Dcutsch in Chicago Record-IIerald.) 
"In Glucagons army of wage- workers there arc about 
50,000 who are engaged in duties which require them to 
face death constantly in some form. This may seem like 
a strong assertion, but it is true nevertheless. Thousands 
are working each day piling up misery for themselves, even 
if they arc not iiltimately sent to their last accounts by 
" the very nature of their employments. I believe my 
estimate to be conservative. 

"To illustrate the fact that this number of wage-work- 
ers face the reaper at the lathe, in the workshop and in 
- the factory, let me give a number of instances which come 
under daily observations. The greatest injury is done to 
women- and children in many of the occupations in which 
they obtain employment. 

"Women and children, on account of their physical 
construction, are less able to bear sustained muscular ex- 
ertion than men. They, too, are more susceptible to the 

poisons that are used in many of the arts and manufac- 
(8) 
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tures al which they are employed. Among the brass 
workers in Chicago, such as metal poiishiog. bulling a 
platiDgt and more especially the piambing supply coQ-l 
cerns, hundreds of girls are employed al wages rangi 
from $3 to $8 per week, for which a craftsman vonld r 
ceive not less than twenty-five centa per hour. There is ' 
another danger far more injurious to the women and chil- 
dren than working for le.*s than half the wages a man 
would receive for the same work, and thai is the constant 
inhaling of Ihe dust from the copper and brass, which in 
H Hhorl limo PiJISONS THE WHOLE SYSTEM ANft 
PHYSICALLY BUINS THEM FOR LIFE. 

"So long as these deplorable conditions are permitted t 
continne there is no use for a young man to learn thai 
trade. If he does and becomes a journeyman all he c 
is to work for the paltry sum paid women and child] 
or walk the streets. The Legislature of this State has 
enacted a law known aa the "blower law,' which proTidef 
that factories and workshops shall supply revolving wheels 
to collect the dust arising and carry it out of the shop..^ 
This law is not enforced by the factory inspectors to iBfm 
great extent today. 

CHILD PRISONS. 

"The picture frame factories of Chicago should be 
called children's prisons, as that name would be more ap- 
propriate than factory. Chicago manufactures more pic- 
ture frames than any other city in the world, but the de- 
plorable conditions existing in these factories cannot be 
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Seeoribed in words. The public should see tbi.' little vii;- 
tims ae tbey emerge from the factories, the mottoes ot 
which seem to be: 'HUSTLE LITTLE CHILDREN 
UNTO US AND WE WILL WORK THE LIFE OUT 
OF YOU.' And they are doing it, too. Children by tbi- 
hundreds, ranging in age from twelve to sixteeu years, 
work in these factories for ten hours a day for thirty to 
fifty cents per day. 

"If one wishes to see a sight that will make him feel that 
humanity, or at least a portion of it, ie totally depraved, 
let hira stand in the vicinity of one of these picture frame 
factories at the quitting hour. Here he can witness 
scenes which will make him shudder. Filing out of the 
doora and gates are hundreds of young boys, who, if they 
live, are to take their places as voters in this country; 
little fellows still in short pants, with their cloth(?s cov- 
ered with gold dust, paint, varnish, shellac and other ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of picture frames; boys 
whose faces are drawn and pinched from overwork, whose 
bodies have become prematurely old; little children whoso 
eyes should shine as the noonday sun, but the luster and 
cheer has gone out of them ; children whose step should be 
quick and elastic are as dull as night — all because of the 
greed of an avaricious employer. 

"Stop any of these children and ask them their ages; 
parrot-like they lisp Tm fourteen.' In twenty per cent of 
cases this is nil the English they speak. Fourteen is the 
factory age iu Illinois, and while these children arc taughi 
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in thfir homes that it is necessary for them to work i 
starve, like s lamb led to slaughler tbey eubmit, and evd 
seem glad of the opportunity to work. 

"Glass polishing, an industry carried on in Chicago to I 
great extent, is dangerous to the health of the wx)rkmei^ 
in that the powder with which the edges of glass i 
treated contains 60 to TO per cent of oxide of lead. In 
file cutting the operators are constantly subjected to the 
slow and steady growth of industrial disease. 

"It is sufficient here to state that the risks insepaiaU 
from these two occupations are greatly augmented hy thJ 
evil conditions under which the trades are conducted, and 
which can be remedied only by a thorough organization of 
the men and the proper enforcement of the State facton 
laws. Cleanliness, proper ventilation, sanitary conditiou 
and reasonable hours of labor, with all that is entailed a 
understood by these simple sounding remedies^ wool 
revolutionize the health statistics of all the above-mei 
tioned trades and callings. 

"Women employed as makers of leather ornsmeol 
suffer greatly. Both the lungs and the eyes suffer frM 
the fine particles of feathers and feather dust, and i 
flammation and consumption follow as certainly as nig{ 
follows day. THREE YEARS IN THE LENGTH OP* 
TIME A WOMAN IS ABLE TO WORK AT THIS 
TRADE. The health of artificial flower makers i 
dangered on account of the poisons used in colors. PA 
EALYSIS IS THEIR FATE, AND IT LASTS LONJ 
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AFTER THE WORK HAS BEEX ABANDONED, AND 
IS MOKE TIMES TmVN NOT INCmtABLE. 

"[These are the future molhera of the working clttss. 
Made unliealthy hy a Bysteto that torcee them to do work 
that ought to be done by machines. Poisoned until (hoy 
are filled with disease, their nervous ayBtem shatlered, 
their whole Ufu heiug ruined by an inhuman method of 
extracting wealth out of the toil and hardships of the 
future mothers of the race.] 

AND THIS IS HELL. 

"Chicago has several thousand metal polishers. Laws 
hare been paaeed for their protection, yet no complete 
cure of the many evils endangering their healtli is poesihle 
unlil n change ia made in the methods employed in the 
work. A couple of tlmuaand more operate ornery wheels, 
polishing tool?, metale and decorating glass. Emery dust 
and acids combined work injuries to the ht-alth of the 
worker. Woodworkers, about 13,000 in I his cily, work In 
fine clouds of dust, which it is impossible entirely to m- 
move. 

"Workers in phosphorous are subject to a variety of hone 
diseases. Workers in zinc or any other materials in which 
arsenic figures, are in dangerous employment. Persons 
who cork up wines and mineral waters, using galvanized 
wire, suffer from irritations. Lime burning brings nerv- 
ous diseases on account of the fumes of carbon dioxide, 
Brickmakers, tile and terra cotta workers, especially in 
glazed work where sulphuric acid figures, is dangerous. 
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Mercurial tremor comes to anjone working about quiet- 
silver. Tobacco workers, millers, molders anj chimney 
sweeps are al! subject to vegetable poisoning. Lapidaries 
and jewelers have eye affections, 

"Most labor men have read more or le3s of the coa^ 
ditions existing in some of the cities of northern Wis 
consin, but I must say the few years I worked in the c 
of Oshkosh, and thinking the worst conditions in 1 
world existed there, found I was entirely mistaken wt 
I saw the conditions in this city. Never before was ther^ 
so much need of unions as there is here today. '* 

(Jan anyone deny that labor has a right to orgai 
unions, or to go into politics to find a remedy for all t 
wrongs heaped upon them? And this ie what labor is do- 
ing, Tliis is what all of the unions wUl fiuitlly come t 
As intelligence increases, the working people deman^ 
better conditions and better and more humane hours a 
toil. Bishop Potter says; 

BISHOP POTTER ON LABOR. 
(A Reported Interview.) 

"I have stood by the open excavation of the ue«j 
underground railroad in New York City, looking at tha 
men digging. They have told me they get two dollars a 
day for fair days when the work could go on. Living is 
expensive in New York. These are not the submerged; 
they are men of brawn and health. They are the "labor." 

'■I have gone ihrough tjie corridors of the fashioa&bl 
hotels at midnight hours and looked on the diners I 
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winers, the evening dress of men and wonu'n, with liveried 
waiters obBequiouBly serving the viands of bU lauds. 

"These are the 'employers,' 

"Are the interests of the two classes mutuul? Can 
easy-going optimism conjure np any relationship between 
the two? Can any bridge span the chaam between them? 

"When I go through our factories and see fine-able- 
bodied, dexterous, earnest men working nine hours everv 
day and every year n life lime through, fashioning thi> 
uncouth raw material of wood ami metal ami marble rnl.i 
house material, I ask myeelf, 'Will llie laborer have any 
of Ihese polished and luxurious appliances in the home of 
his family or will they only go into the houses of the well- 
to-do, the mansions of the rich, the 'employer' class ? Ari' 
Ihc interests of the laborer and the capitalist mutual in 
(his work? 

"I know full well that many will liay that money pay- 
ment settles the whole score; but even it that were so. i.i 
there any mutuality when one makes and the other en- 
Joys?" 

Several years ago, at Chicago, the Vice Presidenl of Ihc 
Trades Assembly welcomed the vieitors in the following 
sarcastic language. He said : 

"M'c would wish to bid you welcome to a prosperous 
city, but truth will not justify the assertion. Things are 
here as they are, but not as they should be. We bid you 
welcome in the name of a hundred monopolists, and of 
fifty thousunil tramps. lu>re wh.Tc mammon holds high 
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carnival in palaces, while mothere are heartbroken, c 
dren are etarviag. and men are looking in vain for work. 
We bid you welcome in the name of a hundred thousand 
idle men, in the name of those edifices dedicated to the- 
glory of God, but whose doors are closed at night to tli«l 
starving and poor; in the name of the ministers who fat- 
ien from the vineyards of God, forgetting that God's chil- 
dren are hungry and have no place to lay their heads; 
in the name of the pillars of the sweating system, of the J 
mOlionoirea and deacons, whose soula are endangered bjK 
their appetite for gold ; in the name of the wage-workers] 
who sweat blood which is coined into golden ducats." 

Mr. Potter Palmer of Cliicago said: "For ten years I ' 
made as desperate a fight against organized labor as 
over was made by mortal man. It cost me considerably 
over $1,000,000 to learn that there is no labor so skilled, 
80 intelligent, so faithful as that which is governed by an 
organization whose officials are well balanced, level-headed 
men. • • * j now employ none but organized labor, 
and never have the least trouble, each believing that the 
one has no right to oppress the other." 

But all employers are not so friendly to organized labor ^ 
as Mr. Potter Palmer. Many are bitterly antagonistic to 
it, and seek to destroy the unions whenever and where- 
ever possible. Tet the more capital fights labor organiza- 
tions, the more they will strengthen and fortify them-j 
selves. In fact, the wrongs and oppression of capital infl 
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the first place are the cause of these organizations. I 
quote the Cleveland Citizen: 

'■The following is a condenBed but incomplete list oE 
jadicial and legislative outrages that have been heaped 
upon organized labor during the past year. The Citizen 
does not claim that the list is jibsolutely correct in detail 
any more than that it is complete, but in a genera! sense 
it proves pretty conclusively that the only 'recognition' 
that labor receives at the Lands of the governing powers — 
despite labor's loyalty to the capitalistic Republican and 
Democratic parties and its habit of voting its capitalistic 
'frienda' into oiJice — comes in the shape of kicks and 
cuffs: 

"Pensylvania Supreme Court decided that glass work- 
er* had no right to demand that apprentices join their 
union or that only unionists be employed. 

"Holders of Cleveland injunctioned. 

"Supreme Court of South Dakota disfigured referendum 
law. 

"Attorney General of Connecticut stated eight-hour law 
would not be enforced. 

"Chicago machinists injunctioned. 

"Illinois trade union legislative committee issues state- 
ftient in effect that al! labor laws had been defeated. 

"Chicago Appellate Court handed down decision declar- 
ing picketing unconstitutional. 

. "Chicago court deeides that blacklisting on the part of 
employers! is lawful and constitutional, 
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"New York Supreme Court mjuncUoned brewery ww^ 
ere from boycotting a scab brewery. 

"detail clerka at Canandaigua, N. Y., injunctioned J 
against boycotting and sued for damages. 

'"Court in Jersey City decided that it waa unlawful for 1 
girl strikers to 'make faces' at scabs. 

"Cleveland machinists injunctioned. 

"Several New York raachimsts fined for picketing. 

"Penll£ylvania nnionists report that the Legislature de-l 
feated all labor bills. 

"Kentucky court decides that strikers have no right to 1 
collect or pay asseesments or order others on strike. 

"Jury in Anderson County, South Carolina, decides that 
plantation owners had the right to force contract labor to 
work. 

"Molders and machinists at York, Pa., injunctioned. 

"Silk weavers at Pateraon,. N. J., injunctioned. 

"Cooks, waiters and bartenders at San Francisco in- ' 
junctioned. 

"Cincinnati machinists injunctioned. 

"Hamilton, 0., machinsts injunctioned. 

""Unionists in Dayton, 0., injunctioned and sued for 
$25,000 damages. 

"Striking molders at York, Pa., fined heavily and im- 
prisoned for contempt. 

"Attorney General of Minnesota practically kills eigb^ 
hour law. 
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'Iowa court declares (hat anti-trust law can Ik- unforced 
sgainst trade uoioDs. 

"Ohio Supreme Court knocks out law requiring that 
convict-made goods be marked as such, 

"MachinistB of Derby, Conn., injiinctioned, pnt under 
$5,000 bonds and attachment of $25,000 put agaiust them. 

"Ohio Supreme Court kills the law proviJiug for 
screening of coal. 

"Silk weavers at Patcrsou, N. J., fmi.'d and jailed for 
soliciting others to not take their jobs. 

"Waiter at Ansonia, Conu., fined for calling a scab "a 
scab." 

"Metal polUhers at Dayton, O., assessed $588 ae costs Co 
pay for iujuuction served against theni by bosses, and 
maiU' answerable for $35,000 damages. 

"Woodworkers" organizer jailed at Binghamtoii, N. T., 
OS a "nuisance." 

"Kansas City machinists injunctioncd. 

"Machinists of Ixickport. N, Y.. iiijunctioned. 

"Macliinisls of Boston injunctioned. 

"Macbiniets of Lyons, N. Y., restrained. 

"MachinistB of Ausonia, Conu., injunctioned. 

"Machinists of Northport, Wash,, injunctioncd. 

■•Machinists and ollifrs injunctioned at Seattle, Wash. 

''Ciganuakers ut Media, Pa., restrained. 

"Second injunction hurled at Kansas City machinists 
and unionist given four months for disobeying same. 
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'"Injunction hurled at pressed brickmakers ot Hogg-I 
ville, 0. 

"Carriage makers of Cincinnati injunctioued. 

"Musicians of Springfield, Ma^s., injunctioned, 

"Unions of Porto Rico suppresBed and many niembei 
fined and imprieoned. 

"MaeliiniEte of Buffalo given a second dose of injuno-l 



"MachinistB and molders of Chicago given a second dosw 
of injunction. 

"Chicago union machinist pronounced guilty of violat-l 
ing an injunction for saying to a scab, 'Say, may I talk to J 
you?' 

"Printers injunctioned at Hammond, Ind.. and latoM 
union iet imprisoned. 

"Iron and steel workers injunctioned at Canal Dover, Oj 

"Postal department rules that journals owned by labc 
organizations are not privileged to publish advertisementa 
Amalgamated Association, miners and other unions aoma- 
what crippled. 

"Postal department suppresses Wilshire's Cballei 
the Farmers' Advocate and is after the Appeal to Reaeoi).fl 

"California Supreme Court cripples a referendum lav.V 

"Postal department forues Prei-ident of Omaha C. L. T. 
to resign his office or leave the service. 

"Supreme Court of Pennsylvauia declares injunctiona 
against trade unions constitutional. 

"Court injunctions hurled) Pinkcrfons imported, audi 
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police commit outrages against strikers in San Francisco. 

*Tlint glassworkers of Eaton, Ind., injunctioned and 
sued for $10,000 damages. 

''More union printers arrested in New York for *con- 
spiracy* fop boycotting. 

"Seattle unionist jailed for 'inciting to riot^ in carrying 
a boycott banner. 

"Authorities move to wipe out organization of workmen 
in Tampa, Fla., and protect bosses wlio kidnapped strikers 
and imported contract labor and seal)s. 

"Holders at York, Pa., given a second dose of injunc- 
tion. 

^'Buffalo unionist fined $or)0 for preventing six scabs 
from going to Cleveland to take strikers' places. 

"Custom clothing workers of Chicago injunctioned 
from writing or telegrai)]iing name of unfair firm or pub- 
lishing the fact that said firm docs not ut^e the union label. 
• "Iglcsias arrested and sentenced to Ihree years' im- 
prisonment in Porto Rico, where he was organizing work- 
• era, for having led strike two years ago. 

"Cincinnati carriagemakers given a second injunction. 

'Miners of Hopkins county. Ivy., injunctioned, evicted 
, and prohibited from camping on land they were given tlic^ 
right 60 to do. 

'Thiladelphia building trades unions injunctioned. 

"Zanesville carriage workers and metal mechanics in- 
junctioned. 

"What does this long roll of tyranny teach? This: 
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Cnpilal controls the governing power and usee it! There- J 
fore. Labor coEtroUing tiie votes, they Ebauld be used to J 
capture that power and muzzle it !" 

In the face of present conditions, then, it is ioliy to 1 
plead for harmony between Capital and Labor. As well 1 
try to hannonize fire and powder as these two elements. | 
Capital is combining in trusts, with every promise of the I 
strongest Plutocracy in the history of the world, nud also J 
Labor is organizing into Unions, stronger than at any time I 
in the history of the world. 

Carrol D. Wright says the American Federation of 1 
Labor has 500,000 members, the Knights of Labor 150,- 
000, and the American Railway Union 150,000. Other ] 
local and national unions have a total membership of 
(iO0,000, making a grand total of 1,400,000 ACTIVE. 
WOHKING members of trades unions. Many hundred ■ 
thouBande of workers outside the union are influenced and J 
controlled by them. They arc popular with the working 1 
classes generally because they keep up the price of labor, f 

The enormous power of Trades Unions, then, is only 1 
equalled by the enormous power of combined CapitoL 

I believe heartily that some day these two giants will J 
claap hands in liarmony and peace — but not untU after the 1 
Revolution, and until they have clashed in a terrible 1 
struggle. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STRIKES. 

Their Cnusc, History and Roeults — Amazing Condition of 

Affairs in '"Free" (?) America — Facts That 

Freeze tlio Blood. 



It is contended tiy nmny that there never will bo any 
dangtr of n grcnt clash lietween capital and labor; that 
the fact.^ in the case do not warrant any such prophesies; 
and that before long all labor troubles will be settled hy 
arbitration. 

But is this true? Let ii« look around us; let us see if 
there is nny cvidoneL- to Fub^tantiate these optimistic 
views. 

In the first place, ihere is the great coal strike going on 
in Pennsylvania right now. President Roosevelt sent 
Carroll D. Wright, the United States Labor CommiseWner, 
to investigate and make a report of the condition ot 
things. Editorially the St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 
A SUPPRESSED REPORT. 

"When the anthracite strike broke out the President di- 
rected Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. Wright to pro- 
ceed to the ground, investigate and make a report. 

(127) 
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"Mr. Wright made liis report to President HooseveU 
i-ight weeks ago. Mr. Eoosevelt said it would be made 
public. But eince then nothing has been beard or seen of 
the document. 

"Why? 

"This question is being asked with considerable feeling | 
in the regions directly affected by the strike. 

"It is reasonabJe to suppose that the report contains 1 
something perlineni and interesting. If it were a dull, 
rontine paper its publication would not haTC been de- 
layed. Evidently Mr. Wright said things. 

"What did he say ? 

"The Post-Dispaich has called attention to the fact that 
in 1901 the output of anthracite coal exceeded by more 
than 9,000.000 tons the output of 1900. It can hardly be 
contended that the enormous increase — IT per cent — was 
in response to current demand. The question is, was iti 
because the strike was foreseen, and if foreseen, why? 

"Does Mr. Wright ask and answer this question ? 

"Let us have the report. The President will not deny I 
the public right to it,*' 

Again, the same paper prints the following: 
"Special fo the Post-Dispatch. 

"WILKESBARBE, PA.. May SI.— Two regiments of 
the National Guard are already under orders in anticipa- 
tion of trouble at the coal mines. The Ninth Hegiment 
of the National Guard, with headquarters here; the | 
Thirteenth, with headquarters at Scranton, and the | 
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Fourth are uuder orders to be in ceadineES for itctiou. 
The men have beeo ordered to take home their kits and 
be prepared for a hurry call. 

"Armored care, buUct proof, loopholed and bristUog 
with rifle barrels and revolvera, are to be used by tht 
coal barons in a war for the destruction of the miners' 
Diiione. 

"Barricades are being thrown up at the mines (or the 
sheHering of uniformed guards, of whom between 3000 
and 4000 have already been sworn in to ahoot down the 
strikers if they threaten violence. 

"Two hundred men were sworn in today and at least ttOO 
more are to be sworn in. 

"The armored cars have been sent to all parts of the 
anthracite fields." 

Another paper prints the following: 

"At Newport News, Va., the agent for the Pinfcertons 
hired a lot of 'cow-punchers," men who spend their time 
on the cattle sliips which ply between American and 
European ports. These rough fellows have been supplied 
with riOes and will be shipped like any other cattle to 
the mining districts of Pennsylvania.'" 

Does this look like there is any great love lost between 
labor and capital? Does the millenium seem at hand 
when such things exist ? It is an idle dream to think that 
there will be any reconciliation between these two enemies 
in the near future. 

Labor has a grievance and is daily becoming less dia- 

tfl) 
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posed to give in for the i^ake of peace. As long a 
inequality prevails; as long as hardships are im 
loDg will the grievance last. And these inequalities and 
grievances will laat. The Appeal to Iteason says: 

"Every working day in the year, Mr. Schwab of the 
Steel Trust is paid a salary of $3,205. The average wages 
of men who produce all that wealth ia leas than $2 per 
day. In other words, it takes the combined wages of 1,325 
wage-slaves to produce the amount paid to one man be- 
i-uuse he lias the ability to prevent the laborers from get- 
ting what they earn." 

Bishop Potter says: 

"In railways and waterways we find men who have never 
Been their employers. And as you try to touch one ol i 
these lives with your own you have a sort of start, for you 
cannot but regard him as a mere cog in the great wheel of 
commerce; and bo they say that some lives must be sac- 
rificed in the coal hole that the great column of commerce 
must move on. You may call the theories by what name 
you will, they are of the devil. It is a question whether 
wi" ought to encourage the production of goods, with in- 
difference to the infamous methods of their production." 

As long &B these conditions prevail, all hope of peace is 
uaolesB, The very opposite will be the result. 

My purpose is to show that a Revolution is comings and 
to point out and analyze each element that will take 
part. The labor trouble is one and has a most important 
hearing on llic subject. Wo wish to point out briefly 
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will receive popular support ultimately, aiul will i:row 
stronger and more aggressive. 
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At [jrcseat organized labor is u sleeping giant, with 
scarcely a realization of its power. The strikes and dem- 
onstratione wc have witnessed thue far are only the mut- 
terings and tossings of the sleeping Heruulee, as though 
in troubled dreamB. 

But let him awake. Then the real (rouble will com«. 
The strikes that have taken place will pale into insigoili- 
cance, compared to those that arc destilied to shake thi« 
government to its foundations. 

Yet, to gain an idea of what will take place, and what 
it will be like, we must look into a few of the present-day 
troubles and difficulties, and glance over a list of the 
number in progress now. 

Not long after I had settled in St. Louis tho famou* 
i^treet car strike took place, which was one of the notable 
ones of history. 

The Transit Co., already rcferrcil lo, undertook to 
break up the union of its employees. The latter struck 
and the citizens took sides with them. As hiis already 
been stated, this company bad established itself by m(u- 
pendouE fraud and villainy; had defied the law affur it was 
established ; had watered its stock up to !(90,000.0[t0 and 
was now trying in every way to squeeze a dividend out of 
the public and its tmployecs. In this half-year the St. 
Louis Transit Company carried 64,805,033 "revenue pasi- 
sengers" in 2,443,178 trips, aa compared to 55,9S4,5S7 pas- 
sengers in £,531,388 trips in the flr^t six mouths of 1901. 
The passenger palron«ge shown iin intTCaso for the six 
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months of 8,880,446 fares ami a ilocn-afii' of 8»,S10 in tho 
nniDber of trips. 

Ab tas been stated, the cars were rushed at breuk-neck 
speed through the Btrecte, killing iinti maiming the citi- 
zens in its wild desire to increase its protite. 

Ncvi^r was a corporofiou mort- bitterly haii;d than thin 
one. Yet the people were powerless, and stood completely 
at the mercy of this law-breaking tnifil. 

It was no wonder the people fljmpathisod with the 
strikers. When the strike was declared, the public ri'- 
ftiaed to patronize the cars, and the amazing speetacle w&a 
presented of cars on a score of linea being run to and fro 
without any passengers. The people walked to work; 
>ome rode in wagons, paying five (imt'!< the price, rather 
than patronize this hated institution. 

It wasn't long before the company saw tlicy would have 
lo do something to make the alrikrrs unpopulur with 
the public. This they proceeded lo do. Thpy had hire- 
lings blow up street cars, cut and pull down wires, assault 
the scab notormen and conductors, and obstruct (he 
tracks with rocks, lumber, rubbish, etc. Men wore caught 
blowing up street carK. arrested and tried. In the trial 
it came out that ihcy were hind by Ihe company to do 
these things. Of course, many people were guilty of these 
offenses, under the mistaken idea that they wer>? aiding 
the strikers. Of course they only injured the cause. 1 
manv acts of violence such as thcsp, but iiol oi 
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Ihem by llip strikers. Never once did public sympathfl 
side with tbt; Transit Company. 

The Iiatred of the pettple was further increased by th<d 
organization of tlie Posse Coinitatus, The Governor haa 
Tc'fusod to send the militia to the city in aid of the policn 
and so this body was organized. 

Immediately they began to bully, beat and Bboot i 
citizens on the sUghteBt provocation. Many people wen 
wounded uud a number killed by these hirelings befon 
the great and awful tragedy of June 10 was enacted. 

On that day the strikers gave a picnic across the rive^ 
at East St. Louis, with the object of raising funds. Raj 
taming toward evening, they marched across the bridj 
and straight out Washington avenue, which is a continuu 
tion of the bridge. The headquarters of the PoEse Comlj 
tatuB was at Si^cth and Washington avenue, and only thi 
1>Ioeks from the bridge. 

Headed by a brass band, the procession marchej 
straight out Washington avenue, passed the hcadqiiartei 
juBt as any parade would do, following the course of manji 
a parade before, and along the path that many have taket 
«nce. 
' As they passed the headquarters the bloody massa 
occurred. 

It is a disputed question as to which aide started thd 
trouble. The strikers claim they were not disturbing tha 
peace. The Posse claim some one threw a piece of brieka 
Perhaps some bystander did. There is nn proof. It i 
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almost a certaiiitj thai no onu in llic parade did. Every- 
body testified that the posse were morf timu anxious to 
begin firing, which they did with their deadly riot guns. 
for in an instant they brought these deadly weapons into 
play, and fired right and left into the crowd. Unmindful 
of the shrieks of the wounded, that lay scattered about, 
torn and maimed, and unmoved by the sight of the dead, 
they fired again and again. The iiystanders said hundreds 
of shots must have been tired, iind Iho spectacle was awful. 
The greatest confusion prevailed. A number were dead 
and a greater number were wounded. Mary who had 
been shot were carried away by friends and were never 
counted in the liet of dead and wounded. 

All told, during the spring and summer that the Btrike 
lasted, there were about SI killed and nearly TOO wounded. 

The Transit Company won and completely broke up 
the union. 

Everybody remembers the terrible and bloody Home- 
Btead Strike, The working people will tiovlt forget it, 
nor Mr, Carnegie and Mr. Frick. 

The detailed account of one bloody strike is the story 
of all of them. And there are so manyl To give an idea 
of their number we give you several lists of strikes taken 
from different papers during the Spring and Summer of 
1902. It cannot be contemplated with indifference: 

"Massachusetts averages fifteen labor strikes per month. 

"Gloucester, Mass.. May I.— Seven hundred quarrymen 
etrucJc for a nine-hour day. 
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—Three hundred minere struck 



■■Durango, Col., May 1.- 
for more pay. 

"Rochester, N. Y., May 1. — Five hundred coal wagon 
drivers are on etnke. ' 

"New Briatain, Conn., May 1. — Fifty carpenters wer« 
locked out in honor of May Day. 

"Barre, Vt., May 1. — About 500 granite workers struck 
for more pay and a shorter work day- 

"fort Huron, Mich., May 1.— About 500 men are out - 
at this place in an effort to increase their wages. 

"Cape Ann, Masa., May 1. — Five hundred granite cut- 
ters struck for shorter work days and better pay. 

"St. Paul, May 1. — Three hundred carpenters went on \ 
strike for an eight-hour day and better wages. 

"Toronto, Ont., May 1.— More than 1,000 men of all ' 
(fades celebrated May Day by striking for an increase in 
wages. 

'Tcovidence, R. I., May 1. — One thousand teamsters 
struck for recognition of their union. \o freight was 
handled all day. 

"A strike among Chicago teamsters has affected thir- 
teen mercantile eslablishments, and further trouble ii 
pected. 

"The American Woolen Company's weavers are nearly 
all out on strike. There are 20,000 of them demanding 
better treatment. 

"Sharon. Pa., May 1. — Three hundred structural work- 
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ers of tbe American Bridge Company went on strike May 
1 for $4 and an eight-hour day. 

"■"Bridgeporl, Conn., May 1. — Two hundred carpenters, 
plumbers and bod carriera struck for a minimum wage of 
$3 and an eight-hour day. 

"Toungston, 0.. Mav 1. — Two thousand men in llu- 
building trades laid dowra tbuir tools, making good their 
demand for an eigbt-hour day on May ! 

•■Beading, Pa.. May I. — One thousand carpentere, plan- 
ing mill bands and hod carriers quit work because the 
contractors refused to sign an agreement. 

"Coal miners at Springfield, 111., have struck because tbc 
operators refused to sign the agreement that would favor 
the men. About 2,000 are idle. 

"Jersey City, May 1. — Two thousand machinists and 
bench men in twelve moulding and saw mills went on 
strike for an eight-hour day and a wage of $3.50. 

"Portland, Ore,, May 1. — Labor situation very unset- 
tled. About 750 men of all trades are on strike and others 
threaten to lay down tbeir tools. Shorter work days and 
increased wages are the demands. 

"The street car men of Chicago are organizing. They 
will demand redress of grievances and a strike may follow. 
The labor organizations are supporting them, and a lively 
time is expected, if the men are not given their rights. 

"The coal miners of Michigan are striking for better 
conditions. 
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"Six different trades are on strike in Denver for au 
eight-hour day. 

"Singer sewing machine workers are on atrike. They i 
are getting prosperity wages— $1.33 and $1.35 per day. 

"Pattereon, N. J., haa lots ot trouble. About 4,500 1 
dyers are now on strike because iheir wages had been re- I 
duced to the level of $6 per week. The employers pro- 
duce the causes that end in lawlessness, and then hurry to ^ 
the press and lay the blame on the anarchtsta. 

"Buffalo, N. Y., May 1. — Five thousand men went on , 
strike in Buffalo, including carpenters, plumbers and iron J 
workers. They demanded an increase from thirty-seven I 
and one-half cents an hour. Bricklayers and masons were 
granted an increase and did not strike. 

"Pittsburg, Pa., May 1. — It is estimated that over 15,- 
000 men went on strike May 1st in this one city. The de- ' 
mand is for shorter work days, and increase in wages. I 
Carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, hod carriers, bridge I 
workers, icemen, etc., have determined io have more of ] 
the wealth they produce. 

"Paterson, N. X, May 1. — All the union hod carriers I 
went on strike for an eight-hour day and thirty cents an ' 
hour. The electrical workers are all out. Carpenters i 
have been out several days, and it ia said that one of the I 
largest contractors signed the men's agreement. The I 
silk dyers may return to wort at an early day. Suffering J 
has compelled them to alter their demands. 
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"Tlicre IB s etrike of cLgincurs in Helena, Montana, and 
UiTpe thousand men are affected. 

"Weavers in Nutmeg Silk MilU, South MancIiuBter, 
Co&a., are on strike against reduction of wage?. 

"At Nashville, Tenn.. there arc 300 carpenters strik- 
ing for B nine-hour day and twenty-five cents an honr. 

''Two men injured and twenty-four arrested a» a result 
of a strike riot among stone masons in New York City. 

"Wire frame makers fif New York City are striking 
against reductinn of wages. It was shown that sotne of 
them made aa high as $12 a week, and the tirm thinks $n 
is enough for a wage-worker to live on. 

"Chicago firms affected by strikes are; Chicago Photo- 
Engraving Company, Franklin Engraving Company, Hog- 
ers & Wells, J. Manz & Co., Oeorge A. Relman, Bamea- 
Crosby Company, The Osgood Company, P. Zacker & Co., 
Jurgens Bros., The Rosenow Company, Illinois Engraving 
Company, Chicago Engraving Company, Columbia En- 
graving Company an^ Blomgren Bros, 

"Two thousand wage slaves of the Coats Thread Trust 
are on strike against oppression at Pawtucket, R. I. Why 
don't they vote the same way they strike ? 

■'Three thousand people are out of work as a result of 
strike of weavers in Camden, N. J, The weavers want an 
increase of 10 per cent to meet the increased cost of living. 

"Two men were discharged from the Oregon Railroad 
ami KnvigutioTi Crnpnny in The Dalles. Ore., the other day 
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for being workers for the United Brotherhood of Bailway 
Employes. 

"There is almost a total tie-up in the buildisg trades ot 
Denver as a result ot 5.000 meraberB of the union going on 
Birike in sympathy with the wood workers, who arc du- 
maudin°;aD eight-hour day, 

"One thousand two hundred girls employed in cigad 
works at Detroit on strike because of their great proeperitj 
No civilized nation would have conditions that forced g^rl^ 
to work in tobacco. 

"The Western Federation of Miners' is planning to opa- 
rate a co-operative mine. Co-operation is in the air. I^ 
will sweep the world one fine morning like a pleasanJ 
breeze on a mid-summer day. 

"Paterson, N. J., bakers are planning a great strike. 

"Chicago bricklayers have struck for higher wages. 

"Painters in Dayton, 0., have struck for a nine-houl 
day. 

'"Galesburg, 111,, carpenters have struck for an eigbt>' 
hour day. 

"There is a strike among the weavers in Fitchburg,! 
llasE. 

"Lowell, Mass., is threatened with a strike in the textile ii 
industry. 

"Sis different trades are on strike in Denver for the^ 
eight-hour day. 

"Marble workers are on Etrike for higher wages at Nei 
ark, N. J. 
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"A Btrike is brewing in the soft coal fields of Viigmiu 
and West Virginia. 

"The strike of brewery workers in Cincinnati haa 
reached large proportions. 

"Toronto painters were locked out for demanding thirty 
cents an hour. 

» 'Trosperity has hil Boston again, 1,600 brewery work- 
ers are striking for shorter hours. 

"Ten thousand miners are Btriking against the Roches- 
ter & Pittsburg Coal and Iron Co." 

This list does not comprise all of the strikes that havi? 
taken place in a year, but during a period of from 30 to 
60 days. 

A year's list would be ten times as long. 

Compare the following different sentiments and you 
have the whole ciituation in a nutshell: 

"Judge Baker of Indiana, a federal judge, said that men 
who toke strikers' places should carry rapid fire guns, 
which ihcy had a right to do so long as tlicy were not con- 
cealed. .\nd that the complaint against strikers should 
be amended so as to include damages. They might no^ 
have any property, but the judgment would prevent them 
ever accumulating any property and that officers could 
take their clothing if they found them in bed! And labor 
unions, Ihc vodf nf whoi-e memhcrs elect the Bepublicau 
party that appoints such judges, should not go into poli- 
tics for themselves." 

And the following uohle expression; 
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"I am wearv, weary, weary, of this talk about c 
getting np above his fellows, I have a thousand \imei 
more respect for the man who *goes on Btrike' to UghteiL 
the burden of his fellow workers than I have for the c 
who for hia own selfish ends 'would lighten hia employer'* 
burden;' for the sake of getting to be a 'superior' himselU 
getting '$10,000 a year,' would see his fellow workm« 
tramnled on and devote himself to 'never adding to tluil 
burden of his superiors.' " — Celia B. Whitehead. 

Arrayed behind these two sentiments are the forces offl 
Capital and Labor. It ie a 6ght of steel bank vaults 
against human stomachs. Bui the cause of the people a 
labor grows stronger every day. They are winning sIoTi 
but surely, inch by inch. At last Capital will make o 
desperate stand. It will have the wealth and power. Irf 
will control the government and the army. All of t 
will be used against the people. To give an idea of t 
deadly weapons tliat may be turned against the people, fl 
quote the Pittsburg Dispatch: 

MODERN I5IPLEMENTS OF WAR. 

"A correspondent of the Pittsburg Dispatch writes from 
Washington, D.C.: 

" "What a ghastly curiosity shop are the stores of a 
and projectiles and warlike models of all kinds in v 
nooks and comers of the War and Navy Departments! 
They are scattered and meager by comparison, to be BUiej 
but they are enough to set the most thoughtless a-thit 
ing as to what we are coming to, and what will be thi? e 
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of the wonderful impftue of invention in tlio direction of 
weapons for the destruction of human kind. All that we 
possess up to thia time, in this our new country, in the way 
of examples of such invention, would hardly compare in 
intereet or volume with a. single room of the vast eoUootion 
in the old Tower of Loudon, but it ie enough to tell the 
whole story. To look at all this murderous machinery one 
would think the govemorii uf tho world were bent on the 
extermination of thy human race, intitead of its improve- 
ment and preservation. 

"'Along with the modern inventions which enable one 
maa to kill 1,000 in the twinkling of an eye are the erude 
weapons of those simpler days when men (ought hand to 
hand in battle. But wc need not refer to them to Illuatrato 
progress in the art of warfare. Even the machinery used 
in the very latest of thi.' great wars is now antiquated. 
Wore s new Civil War to begin to-morrow in the United 
States, or were we to become involved in a war with a 
foreign country, we could as soon think of taking wings 
and battling in the air as to fight with the weapons of a 
quarter of a century ago. A few of the guna and shipn 
which came into vogue towards the closing days of the 
war, remodeled and improved almost out of their original 
shape, might be employed under some conditions, but the 
great bulk of the murderous machinery would be sup- 
planted with entirely new inventions, compared with 
which the best of the ol^ would be weak or wholly power- 
less. T never was more forcibly reminded of this progress 
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in the domaio of the liorriflc than yesterday when 2 
errand to the Navy Department I was shown the model I 
and pUnp of the new Maxim automatic mitraiUeuEe. It I 
fand the Maxim guns with other names) is certainly thaJ 
most ingenious and the wickedest of all the curiouBl 
weapons of warfare recently invented. It is the intention 
to manufacture them up lo the size of a six-inch cannon, 
which will automatically fire about 600 rounds in a minute. 
Thisj of course, has been exceeded by the GatUng and J 
other guns, carrying very small projectiles, but thesCj com- 1 
pared with the Maxim, are eumberaome to operate, r&-l 
quire more attendants, are much heavier and far less accu-| 
rate. One man can operate the Maxim gun, or one \ 
man, or one child, for that matter, and after setting it 
going the gumer can stroll away for a quick lunch while 
his gun is engaged in killing a few hundred people. The 
gunnur sits en a seat at the rear of the gun behind hia 
bullet proof shield, if he desires to use one. When he 
wants to mow down an army in a few minutes he simply 
waits till the aforesaid army gets into a position favorable 
for his work. Then he pulls a crank which fires the first , 
cartridge, and the work of the automatic machinery bo-^ 
gins. The explosion of the first cartridge causes a recoil] 
which throws the empty shell out of the breach, brings an-1 
other shell into place and fires it. The recoil of that e 
plosion does a similar service, and so on to infinity. It iB 1 
murder in perpetual motion. 
" 'One of Mr. Maxim's inventions is called the "riot I 
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gun," B light little affair that can be tTsnsported in one's 
arms with enough ammnuitioD to drive anv oidioarj' mob 
out of the streets or out of exietence. It ia curious how 
all of the most recent invcntioDH in this 1in« look toward 
a certainly of riotous mobs. Since when did the inventor 
turn prophet ? Well, this "riot guii" can be worked at the 
rate of ten murderons shots e second, with the gunner all 
the time concealed, and in perfect safety, even from a 
mob armed with guns or even pistols, provided that same 
mob does not eonclude to make a rush and capture gun 
and gunner. Il seem» to he expected by inventors like Mr. 
Maxim that modern mobs will stand in the streets to be 
shot down without acting either on the defensive or the 
aggressive, and that they will not stand around safe cor- 
ners with bombs, or blow up or bum a city in their frenzy. 
However this may be, he baa done all he can in the way of 
a gun for mobs. This little weapon can carry enough am- 
munition with it to dean out a street at one round, and In 

. a few eeconds, and it can be operated from walls or win- 
dows with as great facility as in the open street. With a 

. twist of the wrist it can be turned up or down on the point 
of its carriage, and made to kill directly above or below the 
gunner without endangering the life or limb of that de- 
votee of the fine art of murder.' " 

What will be more natural than for those in power to 

uie these weapons upon the masses in revolt? They will 

be bent upon holding the situation, and perhaps will be 

convinced they are in the right. Feeling called. 

(10) 
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the institutione they think threatened, they will 
ithing. We BiinpJy ask is it unreasonable to pre- 
strikes will be one — only one — of the factora in 
on the revolution? 1 
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MACHINERY. 



Its Development; Its Place iu the Economic World — Its 

Belation to I^abor and Capital and the Part 

It Will Act In the Future. 



The introduction of labor-saving machinery into 
modem industry has been productive of both good and 
evil. Like fire, it is both a good and a bad agent. If con- 
trolled judiciously it is a blessing; if employed pro- 
miscously and recklessly, it may produce great havoc. 
It is in the latter way that machinery has been intro- 
duced — planlessly, and without any regard to its general 
and ultimate effect. This blindne:?s and its result wo will 
consider. 

How remarkable that such a powerful and good agent 
can become so perverted. How terrible to think of pos- 
sible great blessings turned into great plagues. Think of 
the immense wealth that might be produced; and that 
might add to the comforts, joy and happiness of the race. 

And yet there are many men who would gladly see ma- 
chinery abolished, and hand labor instituted once more. 
This, of course, will be attributed to ignorance and prcju- 

(147) 
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dicBj and to a view that is so narrow tliat it has not L 
in the whole problem. It will be said they never weigh 
the good against the bad that results from the uee of 
lahor-Baving machinery. Maybe they don't. And yet can 
they be blamed? They get all of the bad and very little 
of the good. Into their lives have come more of the bit- 
terness and disappointments than the bleasings and helps 
incidental to the employment of machinery. Their share 
haa been reduced wages, uncertainty of work, lose i 
poaition, and worr}', with a small per cent of the { 
things that go with it, 

A brief review of the many labor-saving devices adopted 
becomes in order. So many have been added daily of 
recent years that we scarcely notice them. There are toa^ 
many to pay attention to them all. 

During Ihe last half of the eighteenth century therel 
began a remarkable change in the methods of producinffl^ 
wealth which is still going on. This change was ushereilj 
in by a series of inventions. Kay's fly-shuttle (1739]J 
Hargreaves' spinning jenny (1764), Arkwright's watoi 
frame (1769), Watt's steam engine, invented in 1769 and* 
applied to the manufacture of cotton sixteen years later, 
Crompton's mule (1779), Cartwrigbt's power loom (1789), 
and Whitney's cotton gin (1793). 

Since that time invention has followed invention withl 
astonishing rapidity. The railroad, the steamboat, thftj 
telegraph and the telephone have come, and now to thft« 
power of steam is being added that of electricity. TbeV 
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Btory ol the introduction of modern machintrj is too 
long to trace in detail bero. The firet eSect on the hand 
workers who vero supplanted by machines was disastrous 
in the extreme. Later effects are little better. 

Not long since in Pennsylvania, within the brief spaci' 
of six hours and four minuting a number of sheep were 
shorn, and the wool put through all the processes of man- 
ufecture uecoesary lo turn it into a suit ol clothes. 

A test was also made with shoes. A steer was killed, 
the hide tanned, turned into leather and made into shoes 
all in twenty-four hours. 

In an interview recently, a St. Louis shoe manufacturer 
stated for the Shoe and Leather Gazette that by the aid 
of new turn machines his concern can produce about 40h 
pairs of shoes ii day ; one operator doing the work former- 
ly requiring eighteen skilled mechanics. 

The new glass bottJe blowing machine is pronounced a 
success by the trade. One of the Standard Oil Company's 
manufacturing concerns uses 10,000,000 bottles a year, 
and the president of the company says the machine-made 
bottle is entirely satisfactory. A lamp chimney machine 
is being operated in Birmingham. England, and a plant i» 
being built in Toledo, 0., to manufacture ehiraneys by 
machinery exclusively- "With one unskilled man or hoy 
to work it this machine does the labor of four skilled men 
by the old process," says a writer who describes its work- 
ings. 

A new electrical riveting machine, lo be used in the 
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erection of large buildiugB, etc., iinii that can inseri 
rivets in ten houia; a needle-making machine thai r 
lutionizes the industrjr by destroying hand production andj 
turning out 860 needles per minute; and a new sterotyp-fl 
ing process that operates automatically and displace^l 
many skilled workers, are new labor-saving devices ao-j 
nounced as entering the market. 

The printing business is undergoing changes daily. Thel 
linotype is fast taking the place of ij'pe-setters. But thaw^ 
is not all. Inside of a year a new automatic type-settinj 
machine will be on the market that will sell for $2,000.1 
It will be run by electricity and set whole words at a. singlaj 
touch. A new web press will also be on the market sood 
which will print newspapers faster than they can bu 
counted and is much simpler in couEtruction than tlu 
l>reBses now in use. 

The following is from St. Louis Labor: 

"A basket machine has recently been invented whicl4 
will completely revolutionize the basket making industry] 
and throw thousands of workers out of employment. Th( 
machine was invented by Mergenthaler, the inventor otM 
the linotvne, and is almost as wonderful in its raake-up. 

"About fifty of the machines are in operation in variouaj 
parte of the country, making grape baskets, berry basket*] 
and fruit baskets of a strength and quality never ap-l 
proacbed by hand work, and with speed and ease whiclti 
mukes these machines wonderful to all who watch theic] 
work. Fancy a single machine that will turn out com-| 
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pletcd berry baskets at the rate of 12.000 per day of nine 
hours work! This is at the rate of 1300 per hour, or over 
TWENTY BASKETS A MINUTE. 

'■When you take into account the fact that heretofore 
all baskets have been made by hand, and that one ^rl 
operator on one ot these Slergenthaier-Horton machinee 
accomplishes as much as twelve hand operators, the real 
efBciency and the money saving qualities of the machine 
Lecome erident." 

Eleclrioity is yet in its infancy, but where it once takes 
pwssesaion of a fi<'ld il appenra to be permanent, and 
dolvers ot Ihe duyky diamonds will soon have to face Ihe 
Btem fact that where they have not been driven out by the 
cheap labor of Europe they have a more invincible foe (ci 
meet, and that in a few years, where thoHeands are en- 
gaged in mining, hundreds will do an equal amount of 
work by the aid of electrical mining machinery. 
The Olyphant Gazette Buys: 

•*The wonderful Btrides of science, and innumerable de- 
vieee of this inventive age, arc fast driving manual labor 
out of many industries, and thousands of workingmon 
who found remunerative employment a few vears ago are 
vainly seeking for something to do. Where hundreds oi' 
men were engaged in a mill or factory, now a score will do 
a greater amount of work, aided by mechanical con- 
trivance." 

Still another writer says: 

"In the tailoring business one man with electricity can 
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cut, 500 garments a day. Id Carnegie's steel works, elec- 
tricity helping, eight men do the work of 300. One mate])- I 
making machine, fed by a boy, can cut 10,000,000 sticks a 
day. The newest weaving loom can be run without at- 
tention all through the dinner hour, and an hour tnd u 
half after the factory is closed, weaving cloth automatic- 
ally. 

"Here is presented the problem of tlie age that is await- 
inK solution: how to so connect our powers and our neces- 
sities thai there shall be no waste of energy and no 
want. With this problem properly solved, it is plain thai 
there need be no tired, overworked people; no poTcrty. ] 
no hunger, no deprivation, no tramps. Solutions in- - 
numerable have been proposed, but so far none seems 
applicable without doing somebody an injustice, real or 
apparent. The man who shall lead the people to the lighi 
in this matter will be the greatest hero and the greatest 
benefactor of his raee the world has ever known." 

Another writer notes the following as facts: 

"One man and two boys can do the work which it re- 
paired 1,100 spinners to do but a few years ago. 

"One man now does the work of fifty weavers at the i 
time of hie grandfather. 

"Cotton printing machines have displaced fifteen hun- 
dred laborer? to each one retained, 

"One machine with one man as attendant manofactorej 
as many horse shoes in one day as it would take 500 meo J 
to nuke in the same time. 
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"Out of 500 men formerly employed at the log sawin^ 
bueiness, 199 have lottt their jobs through the IntrodQctioiJ 
of modern machinery. 

'"One nail mnchine takes the place of 1,100 men. 

■'Id the manufacture of paper 95 per cent of hand labor 
httE been replaced. 

"One man can now make as much pottery ware in thi- 
same time ae 1,000 could do before machinery was ap- 
plied, 

'^y the use of machinery in loading and unloading 
ships one man can perform the labor of 3,000 men. 

"An expert watchmaker can turn out from 250 to 300 
watcheB each year with the aid of machinery, 85 per cent 
of former hand labor being thus displaced." 

The Pittaburg Post, noting the progreaa of crude iron 
manufacture during the past twenty years by improved 
furnacca, says: 

"Twenty years ago, in 1876, the production of pig iron 
in the United States was 2,093,236 tons. In the year 1895 
the production of pig iron iu the County of Allegheny was 
8,054,585 tons. In 1885 the total production of the coun- 
try was 4,144,000 tons of pig iron, while in 1895 we led 
the world with 9,446,000 tons." 

Canadians notice the same conditions and the same ef- 
fects. The Montreal Times eays: 

"With tile best machinery of the present day one man 
can produce cotton cloth for S50 people. One man can 
produce woolens- for 300 peoplu. One man can product 
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boots and shotni for 1,000 pc^opk. One man can produce 
bread for 200 people. Yet thousands cannot get cottona, 
woolens, boots or shoeB or bread. There mast be some 
reason for this «tate of affairs. There must be aome way 
to ri'iufdy this diggraceful state of anarchy that we are id, 
Tboii, what is the remedy?" 

'iTic Topeka State Journal says: 

"Prof. Hertzka. an Autitrian economist and statesman, 
hae diBcovored that lo run the various dirpartmi-uts of iif 
dustry to supply the aS.'lO'l.OOft AtiJ^trianc with all the 
nccessarieti of life, by niodi-ni mvlliod^ and niachinciy, 
would take the labor of only B15,000 men, working the 
customary number of hours. To supply all with IdxarieR 
would takc! but 315,000 moro workers. lie further calcu- 
lalcK that the present working population of Austria, in- 
cluding all females, and all males between the ages of 16 
and 50, is 5,000,000 in round numbers. His calculatioDS 
further led him to assert that this number of workers, 
all employed and provided with modem muehiBi-ry and 
methods, could supply all the population with necessaries 
and Inxuries by working thirty-seven days a year, with the 
present hours. If they chose to work 300 days a year, 
thity would only huvo to do so during one hour and twenty 
rainntes per day. 

"Prof. Hertika's figures regarding Anstria, if correct, 
are applicable with little variation to every other country, 
not excepting the United States There is a steam har- 
rester nt work in California that reaps and binds ninety 
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acres a day, with the attention of three mtD. With 
f^Qg-ptows attached, the eteam apparatus ot this machine 
can plow eighty-eight acre.* a day, A baker in Brooklyn 
empIoyB 350 men and turna out ?0,00fl loaves a day, or at 
the rate of 200 loaves for each man employed. In mak- 
ing shoeB with the McKay machine, one man can liamlb 
300 pairs in the same time it would take to handU- fi™ 
pairs by hand. In tlic agriculturnl implement factory 
600 men now do the work of 3,500 men, 

"Prior to 1879 it took Bcventeeu skilled men lo turn out 
500 dozen brooms per week. Now nine men can turn out 
1,200 dozen in the eame time. One man can make and 
finish S,S0O 8-poimd tin cans a day. 

And this is only a brief review. A thousand instances 
might he cited instead. Furthermore, many inventions 
are in an incomplete state; while eommon sense tella 
us that invention has jusi begun. One could scarcely 
overestimate the possihilitiea of the future. 

Then, suppose all of this machinery is run to iis full 
capacity. The machine, skillful, tireless and efficient, in 
competition with men will outstrip them, take thoir places 
and throw countless thousands out of work. What will be 
the good of all the wealth turned out by the machines ? 
The few who secure work will get less wages. Those out 
of work will have no means of support. If no one is able 
to buy this vast product, how will it be disposed of? If 
it cannot be disposed of, there will be a general shut- 
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dowD, followed by a panic sucb &e Ihe world bi6 never 
witnessed. 

Does any one think the people will be cool and reason- 
able tb«n? When they think of the ease with which all 
the necessaries and luxaries of life arc produced; when 
Ihey view the overflo\viDg warehouges; when they think 
that on account of overproduction, panic, etc., they are 
out of work and in need of all these things, will they not 
become frenzied ? or will lliey stand by with their famiUe» 
and suffer in silence? No.' Lashed by hunger they will 
act. History will repeat itself, 

I wish to impress this fact : that this is only another 
element at work to hasten the revolution. Alter thor- 
oughly examining the subject of machinery one is almost 
led to believe that it will lead to a revolution in itself. 
However, elsewhere is told how all these forces will imtte; 
how they are not separate factors, but intimately con- 
nected with e^ach other; and the reason why they will act 
together given. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHILD LABOR. 



|,A Curse Without Palliatiou — The Infamy of Our Civiliza- 
tion — Heartrending Facts of Cruelty 
and Injustice. 

America claims to be the most enlightened country in 
the world. In inventions wo certainly lead. In science, 
literature and art we are fast becoming the peer of 
Europe. We weigh the heavenly bodies, and determine 
their chemical elements. Microscopists and bacterio- 
logists delve into nature's most hidden secrets. No 
avenue of research but what is thoroughly investigated by 

■ this intelligent people. And finally we put little children 
to work in the factories and mines. Ijittle tots that ought 
to be at home under a mother'.s care, or at school receiving 
the training that we owe them. How barbarous! How 
inconsistent with all our learning and wisdom! Why 

. does this nation put these helpless little ones to work in 
the mines, factories and shops, when we have so much 
' machinery, so many strong men, and such an abundance 
of wealth, as statistics continually show ? And why ij this 
practice on the increase? The following report of Labor 
Commissioner O'Donnell of Minnesota is startling: 
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"Minnesota Labor Commissioner Submits Figures for tho 
Bonc&t of Working Men. 

''MiDDcapolis, Minn., Jan. 't. — Labor Commissioner 
O'Donnell yestertlay completed a report of thi- inspection 
work done in the entire f-tate during ISOI. ]ii all 3,G47 
establiehments have been inspected, employing 85,393 
persune. 

"Of Ihesv %1'ii are claetiiRvd a» nmnufactnring, am^ cm- 
ploy 71,li)2 people. 

"Child labor liaa increased over IDOO from .32 per cent 
to 1.01 per cent, A large portion of the child labor, how- 
ever, waB employed DURING THE VACATION OF 
TIIE PUBLIC SCHOOI^. Cliild labor is divided among 
the clogses of estnbliahments as follows: 

Per Cent. 

Cigar manufacturing 5 

Cooperage J.S5 

Knitting work* 18.M 

iVinting trftd« 1.86 

Tinware manufacture 12.00 

Department stores 3.00 

Retail stores 3.00 

"Sunday work, in addition to regular week worfe u fu* 
as the present inspection reached, included 5,374 persona, 
or 6,2B per cent of the weekly wage mmerfl." 

"These figures lei! the story of t-apitalial exploit«tion io 
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more forceful language than ft mere theoretical argument. 

"They show that already 12 per cent of tlie employees 
in the knitting works and tinware manufaetoriea of Min- 
neaotii are children and that the employment of children 
is steadily on the increase. 

"^Vith the perfection of modem machinery skilled labor 
has become almost utmocoBsary, and the hand of u child 
can as vseily direct its motions as the strongeat man. 

"The capitiilist class, whose profits are made from the 
surplus wealth created by labor. undcratandB the increase 
which will accnie to it Ihrough any reduction in the portion 
allotted to labor. Any measure which, if adopted, wonid 
bring ;il)oiit this fmuH, will at once be put into practice 
by the capitalist class. 

"The machine offers thiti opportunity, and they employ 
children in their operation for the reason that Ihej do 
not require as much wages an a man, while their labor is 
just OA effective. 

"It appears from I he report here shown that the great- 
est increase in this child labor occurred 'during the vaca- 
tion months.' The children of the working class are not 
even allowed an opportunity to enjoy their school vaca- 
tion, but they must give up their time, which should be 
spent in pleasure and recreation, in the employment of 
capitalism; they must spend their leisure hours in grind- 
ing out profits for those who hold the power of life and 
death over them." 

The first question asked is, "What effect will child labor 
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hove on the revolution? Will these little ones riae up and 
take part." 

Child labor has an inaportant bearing on the subject, 
but not because these little ones will ever rise up and pro- 
test against the wrongs inflicted upon them. It shors 
what a terrible condition our present industrial aystem is 
in: and it will set people thinking and studying. And 
then, by the practice their fathers are thrown out of 
work. Stop and think of the condition o{ things; when 
the strong men of the nation are forced to idleness and 
their children compelled to work. This can not be tole- 
rated very long. The perpetuation of it would be worse 
than revolution. And, does it not seem that something 
must bo wrong or we never could have reached such a 
state of alFairs. 

These arc not my thoughts or opinions, but facts as 
they exist all over this fair land of ours. Aside from 
what 1 know I give the ob&ervations of others; people who 
have no concern except merely to publish the truth. 

The following is from the St. Louis Chronicle: 
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'^VEAKINO THEIK LIVES AWAY IXJK TEN CEXTS 

A DAY. 



Pitiful Condition of Children in the Cotton Mills of 



Georgia. 



CHRONICLE STAVF COKKESPONDENT FINDS 

STARTLING CONDITIONS. 



Tots Grow L^p Stunted in Growth and in Ignorance. 
"From a Staflf Correspondent. 

"Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 8. — Hundreds of children, scores of 
whom are not more than 10 years old, and many only 8 
and 9, are wearing their little lives away in the cotton 
mills of Georgia, or growing up to stunted development, 
in ignorance as dense as that which pervades uncivilized 
districts of Central xVfrica. In dcseri])ing llic conditions 
governing child labor in the cotton mills, I was particu- 
larly cautioned not to exaggerate. 

"My investigation has proved that exaggeration is prac- 
tically impossible, for it is difficult to imagine how con- 
ditions could be worse. Y'et I am told that conditions 
have improved in recent years. If that be true, what a 
task it must have been for any clergyman to impress the 
little ones with the punishment of a life hereafter, unless 
they were threatened with an eternity in the mill. 

"Children ranging in age from less than 10 years up- 
ward are working 12 Vi hours a day for as low as 10 cents 
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a ilay. They are olten brought up in (bo mill, lying In* 
ioiproviacd cribs behinil tlicir toiling mothers. Frequent- 
ly they narrowly tsctapc being born there. 

"Many of the little ones become accustomed to the 
deafening noise of the machinery beforw tbey bccomi! fa- 
miliar with their mothers' faces, ftinl li>ng before they can 
liep the name of 'inatuma.' 

■'Amid such Barroundiuga they grow uji Id take tlieir 
places in the mill as soon as they are able to do the work, 

"Often whole fiimilies work together in the mill, the 
children in one department and the parents in another, 
but between them they can not eke out more than s 
scanty living, so low are iho wages paid the hands. 

"The work of the little children is largely eonflned to 
the spinning room, where nnremitting attention h re- 
quired instead of muticlc or riper intelligence. In th^ 
spinning room are the frames, whfru Ihc coantr matoi 
is spun into fine thread, ready for weaving. The coal 
thread unwinds from one spool, pa^es througb a cutrn- 
gated roller that tbius it out and wiud>* up again on 
another spool. The frames are donble, fating both waj», 
and there are from '.'i to 13.j epools on each side. 

"The frames arc separated by a passageway about lour 
feet wide, and the children are kept busy walking up and 
down this alley watching the spooU to s-ee. that everything 
runs smoothly. When the threads break they gather up 
the ends, unite them by rubbing them between their 
fingers, and start the spools going again. The children 
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have to be on their feet almost constantly, and always on 
the watch for broken threads. The doors and windows 
are always kept tightly closed, and as a result the air is 
bad and filled with flying particles of cotton. The ma- 
jority of the children employed at the spindles arc girls, 
and the effect of the long hours of work and being con- 
stantly on their feet is especially noticeable on their 
health. The health of the children is affected in more 
ways than one, and their growth and development are 
stunted. 

'The general rate of pay is 10 cents a day for one side 
of a frame. The child is paid nothing for the two or three 
weeks that it takes to learn to do the work. When the 
little one is able to watch one side of a frame she is put 
on the pay roll, and is entitled to draw coupons good at 
the company store against her pay. After two or three 
months she may be able to attend to two sides, and then 
she gets 20 cents a day. By the time she is IG or 17 years 
old she may perhaps be able to take care of lour or five 
sides, if she makes good progress. 

"The spools on the frames are changed from empty to 
full and full to empty by 'dorfing boys.' Tliey arc given 
certain sections to look after, and have enough to keep 
them busy. Like the girls who watch the threads, their 
eyes have to be constantly on the spools. They arc paid 
from 25 to 50 cents a day, but generally the lower price. 

"The looms in the other part of the mill are operated 
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I.iy llic older children, iIiosl' of !.'> and over — and the 
iiii.iUiiTK aud fathers. 

"The children go to work at from 5:45 to G:3U iu iImi 
iiiiTuiiig, and work li hours nud n quarter or 1" hourn and 
11 liult lor live days in the week, wilh half au hour for 
lunch. Saturday i= a short day, nud the mills generally 
ilose at 3 or 3 oVloek on thai day. 5lost of the milU 
run liU hours a week, but snniu run II7. Allliouj-h Satur- 
day is a short day, a child loses une-sislh of ils week'is 
wages if it misses that day. 

"The effeet of the long hour^ and elosK eonfinenieiit i* 
shown in the heavy percentage of siekness among the 
children. Aa a general rule they do not work more tlian 
four days a week, either on account of sickness or hecauso, 
as sometimes happens, they are a few minutes late in 
getting to work and are locked out. The child who gets 
in five days a week is thought to be doing except ioiially 
well. 

"Another result of the long hours of work is that the 
children can not go to school, and Ihey are growing up in 
appalling ignorance. In many cases small schools are 
maintained by the mills for a few months in the year, but 
fhe attendance is very light, beeauio by the limo the chil- 
dren are old enough fo learn they are put to ivorl; in the 
mill. Night schools have been tried, but always failed to 
accomplish anything, because after working all day tho 
children are too tired to attend school at night. 

"The mill owners admit that not 10 per cent of the chil- 
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dren they employ can read or write. I believe the per- 
centage is even Bmaller than that. 

'^HUGH CAVAXAUGH." 

At Union Springs, Ala., there are children working in 
the cotton mills, at the age of nine and over, who do not 
know the name of the state in which thev live. 

I give another article hy Motiicr Jone.«. the great friend 
of the miners, and who wa?* ordered sent to jail hy Jiid^^f 
Jackson, as described pre\ii»r-]y: 

THE COAL MIXERS 01' THE OLD I¥)MIXIOX. 

"A few Sundays ago I attended a chunrli in a plncM* 
called McDonald, on Loop Creek, in Wfsi \'irginia. fn 
the course of his sermon the preacher gave the following 
as a conversation that had recently takf-n place bet wren 
him and a miner: 

" T met a man last week," said thf preafh^T, 'who u^^rd 
to be a very good church member. When I a-ke<l him 
what he was doing at the present time he -aid that he was 
organizing his fellow craftsmen of the mines.' 

"Then, according to the preacher, the followin;r ^h'srus- 
sion took place: 

*' 'What is the object of such a union Y askf-d the 
preacher. 

*To l>etter our condition,* replied the miner. 

*But the miner;^ are in a prosperous condition now.' 



ii 

" 'There is where we differ.' 

" 'Do you think you will succeed ?' 
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I am going to try.' 
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'"Common ting on this conversation to his congregation 
the preacher said: "Kow I question if such a man can 
meet with any success. If he were only a college gradu- 
ate he might be able to teach these miners something ami 
in this way give them light, but as the miners of this creek 
are in a prosperous condition at the present time I do 
not see what such a man can do for them.' Yet this man 
was professing to preach the doctrines of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. Let us compare his condition with that of 
thi! 'prosperous' miners am! perhaps wc can see why he 
talked as he did. At this same service he read his report 
for the previous sis months. For his share of the wealth 
these miners had produced during that time he had re- 
ceived $847.67, of which $45 had been given for mis- 
sionary purposcB. Besides receiving this money he had 
been frequently wined and dined by the mine operators 
and probably had a free pass on the railroad. Wliat had 
he done for ihe miners during that time? He had spoken 
to them twenty-six times, for which he received $33.41 a 
talk, and if they were all like the one I heard he was at 
no expense, either in time, brains or money to prepare 
them. During all this time the 'prosperous' miners woro 
working ten hours a day benealh the ground amid poison- 
ous gases and crumbling rocks. If ihey were fortuaale 
enough to be allowed to (oil every working day through- 
out the year they would have received in return for 3.0Sd 
hours of most exhausting toil less than $400. 

"Jesus, whose doctrines this man elaimeil to he preach- 
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ing, took twelve from among the laborers of his time (no 

college gaduates among them) and with them founded an 

organization that revolutionized the society amid which 

it rose. Just so in our day the organization of the workers 

must be the first step to the overthrow of capitalism. 
********* 

"Then my mind turned to the thousands of 'trap boys/ 
with no sunshine ever coming into their lives. These chil- 
dren of the miners put in fourteen hours a day beneath 
tlie ground for sixty cents, keeping their lone watch in the 
tombs of the earth with never a human soul to speak to 
them. The only sign of life around them is when tho 
mules came down with coal. Then as they open the trap 
doors to let the mules out a gush oT cold air rushes in, 
chilling their little bodies to the bono. Standing in the 
wet mud up to their knees, there are times when they are 
almost frozen, and when at last late at night they are 
permitted to come out into God's fresh air they are some- 
times so exhausted that they have to be carried to the cor- 
poration shack they call a home. 

"The parents of these boys have known no other life 
than that of endless toil. Now those who have robbed 
and plundered the parents are beginning the same story 
with the present generation. These boys are sometimes 
not more than nine or ten years of age. Yet in the in- 
terests of distant bond and stockholders these babes must 
be imprisoned through the long beautiful daylight in the 
dark and dismal caverns of the earth. Savage cannibals 
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nl least put their victima out of their misery before U-- 
ginning their terrible meal, but the caniiibals of to-day 
feast their poodlit dogs at the seashore upon the life blood 
of these helpless children of the luine.n. A portion of this 
blood-slained pliindcr goes to the support of educa.ional 
incubators called universities, that hatcli out just such 
fliinieterial fowls as the one referred to. 

"The miner with nfaom this minister had been lalking 
hod been blacklisted up and down ihe creek for daring In 
ask for a chance to lot his boy go !o seliool instead of into 
Ihe mines. This miner could have told the minister more 
about the great indostriai tragedy in the midst of whicli 
he w&a living in five minutes than all his college training 
bad taught him. 

^ "Al Ibe bidding of these same s!ock and bondholders, 
oftea living \a a foreign land, the sehool house:; of Vir- 
ginia are closed to those who build them and to whom 
they belong by every right. The miners pay ta."tee, build 
the school and support the olFicers, but if they dare even 
to stand upon the school house steps a snip of a mine boss 
comes ^long with pistol in hand and orders them off. 
' free speech.' said one of Ibcm to mc when I pro- 
tested, 'we do not need any free speech. You get off the 
earth.' Not only the school rooms, but every church or 
public hall is locked against us. On every school loard 
you will find at least one company clerk or mining boss, 
and il is the business of this henchman of the mine own- 
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ers to see to it that the school buildings are not used for 
public meetings by the miners." 

"COLORED CHILDREN AT SCHOOL, WHITE ONES 

WORK IN MILLS." 

Under this heading a Cleveland daily paper prints the 
following special correspondence from its reporter, who is 
traveling through the South : 

"Union Springs, Ala., Feb. 12, — There is a large mill 
here that turns out cotton yarn, and in it I found the 
usual percentage of very small children. One little fel- 
low, with a face as serious as though he had been fighting 
life's battles for years, was operating a band-making- ma- 
chine. He said he was 8 years old, and when I pretended 
to doubt his statement he protested, ^Oh, yes; I know how 
old I am.' 

"One little boy working near him said he was 9 years 
old. 

"'How long have you been working in the mill?* I 
asked. 

" 'Oh, not very long,' he replied, 'only a little over a 
year/ 

". 'Do you know the name of the state you live in ?' 

" 'Oh, yes sir; Union Springs.' 

"The little fellow had never heard of Alabama. 

"Just beyond where this boy worked I picked up a 
small todler, not over 3 or 4 years old, who evidently 
knew no other play ground than the mill floor. Here he 
appears every morning before 6 o'clock with his mother 
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and sister, a girl about 13 years nld. The mother and 
daughter, besides attending to their duties in the mill, 
keep n watchful eye on the babv as he plays about on the 
floor. 

"For the first time I saw colored children at work in 
this mill. This was explained by the statement that it was 
very hard to get white workers, aa 75 per cent of the 
town's population was colored. In all of the other towna 
that I have visited colored children were barred by Iho 
refusal of the white children to work with them. 

"The result of this condition is that the colored chil- 
dren are going to school and acquiring an education, while 
the white children, who work all day in the mills, are 
growing up in ignorance. It must not be imagined, either, 
that these children are foreigners. They arc all Ameri- 
cans, and came from families that have lived in this coun- 
try for generations. They are naturally bright and smart, 
and would learn easily and quickly with any advantages 
at all." 

AND HERE'S ANOTHEE. 

The correspondent of the Cleveland Daily Press is vis- 
iting the Southern cotton mills. He visited the Ex- 
position mills near Atlanta, which last year returned big, 
fat dividends to the stockholders. Here is what he says: 

"The Exposition company has 800 employes, of whom 
275 are children from 10 (o H, while forty are unde 1?. 
Aa is the rule throughout the state, they are paid ten 
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cents a day for one side of a frame, which is all that many 
of them can operate. It is liberal to put the average wage 
of the children at twenty-five cents a day. 

"The Exposition mill is surrounded by a high board 
fence, just outside of which arc the cheap little two and 
three-roomed shacks that are rented to the mill workers 
for $1.50 to $2.50 a month. 

"I met Chas. D. TuUer, secretary-treasurer of the Ex- 
position mills. He said conditions had recently been 
much improved. To my suggestion that as the owners were 
inclined to be fair and sincere it would seem to be good 
policy for them to assist in passing a law prohibiting the 
employment of children under 12, he replied: 

" *N"ever will such a law be enacted in this state. We 
have educated the legislators to know there is no neces- 
sity for it. We know it would simply be the entering wedge. 
The next thing, we would have a state oflicial sticking his 
nos9 into our aflfairs, and then the walking delegate. No, 
sir! We will have none of it.^ 

"I stood at the gate of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill, in 
Atlanta, at 5:30 one morning just as the big bell was call- 
ing the employes to work, and saw the children come run- 
ning over the frozen ground from cheerless cabins. Many 
of them were barefooted and all were thinlv clad. The 
mill employs 1,400 persons, of whom 400 of them are 
small children. 

"In indiscriminate questioning I did not find one who 
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ooiild read or wriu-, auil hut ouc girl wbo could cpell her 

"In lliie mill everj applicant for employment signs a 
contract that, in case of injury in lliu mill, Ihc company 
will not be held responsible. Parents or guardians sigji 
for minors, anO it i» a rare thing to seu anything more 
than 'his mark.' " 

This from n writer in the Review of Reforms: 
THE NECESSITY FOR ACTION, NOT WORDS, ON 

CHILD LABOR, 
"Editor Review of Reforms. 

"The article entitled, TJusiness Men Aroused Against 
Child Labor/ in your November ■i.'-sue, should enlist the 
efforts not only of every business man, but of every 
mother and woman, to stir up the legislature and congress 
on this important subject. 

"The fact that girls, moslly lindcr eleven years of age, 
are employed in factories and stores, appeals to the 
motherhood of the race (ft help educate on this great evil 
and to 'cry it down," 

"That children of both sexes, from ten to fourteen years 
of age, are employed all night, as well as day, notably in a 
ihread factory at Huutsville, Ala., is an outrage in this 
'twentieth century civilization,' of which we bo much 
boast. How can a nation remain free with the ignorance 
and vice that comes of such cuetomg ? 

Why do we spend so much for public schools ; and chil- 
dren be deprived of their opportunities (o an education? 
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1 fear we are drifting into an era[jirG of iguoranct; anil il,i 
iiecompanying results not Biirpasscd by any foreign coun- 
trj- of Europe, that the people of this free Ilepublic have 
pointed to with the finger of eeorn and dorifiion. 

"Mothers, will you not arouee yourselves on this great 
question i' The past year is fast making history for our 
Bepublic. The addition of Htiwaii and the Pliilipplura 
and Cuba i^ an added menace to our free institutions. 
The ignorance of the growing youth of our blood to as- 
sume (he duties of eitizensliip is not a hopeful outlook. 
Every mother as well as father should arouse to the oc- 
casion and look these facts wjuarely in the face before we 
become ingulfed in irretrievable danger. The social and 
economic conditions of men and women today, more tbnii 
ever before since we became an independent nation, are 
crying to each and everyone to comc_up and help in-lhesc 
critical times. Culture clubs that study dead hiBtory of 
Plutarch and Greek Sages are futile in these stirring times 
that call for humanity, and a federated club of women for 
llic betterment of women, men and children. 

"So I appeal to you. my listers, to consider these vital 
(jHGPtions and make your influence felt. And here T am 
reminded of the poet who wrote: 
" 'So many Uods, 
So many creeds, 

I jiaths that \ 



vind. 



vind and \ 
WTiile all the fiadwnrld needs 
I; jiisl the art of being kind.' 

"HANNAH TYLER WILCOX, M. D. 
"384(1 Fianoy Ave., St. Louis, Ueccmber 1, 1898." 
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"EFFECT OF CHILD LABOR. 

"If we are to believe Miss Jane Addame, of Hull House, 
current jeata about the perpetual weariness of the tratitp 
frequently hides a deeper meaning than most suspect. She 
finds that many persons slip into tramp life through 
physical and moral eshaustion, resulting from overwork 
in childhood. la a recent address on this subject before 
the Chicago Business Woman's Club, Miss Addams said: 
'Child labor undertaken too early or performed in cwess 
is responsible for a large number of the tramps and am- 
hitionless woy-farcrs ni Amcrioa. The boy or girl ivho 
works too early is surfeited with labor, bankrupt of am- 
bition long before the time when work should begin at nil." 

"The bi'licf that Irampdom often is recruited from tbi' 
ranks of youthful toilers who have been overconic by an 
intense and terrible physical and moral fntigiic bccaiL-e 
they overtaxed their strength is not new, hut so far it has 
hardly been made the subject of careful investigation. At 
Hiiil House those facts have been observed for a mimlicr 
of years, and data are being collected. 'We notice," says 
Miss Addams, 'that the child workers who wen- bright 
and eager and ambitions when commencing work somi" 
six or seven years ago, are different now. Nearly all of 
Ihem are dull and lifeless, lucking energy and without 
ambition. Many are actual tramps.'" 

The recital of these facts might be extended indefi- 
nately; and evidence piled upon evidence. But it would 
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be unnecessary. Every trade unionist knows it to be 
true, as does every newspaper reader, and every resident 
of our large cities. Like Napoleon who robbed the 
cradles of France to add to his army, so our much-vaunted 
captains of industy have robbed our cradles to satisfy 
their greed. They have extended their army and said, 
"Suffer little children to come unto us, and forbid them 
not, for ours is the kingdom of hell.^^ 

This is only another unhealthy symptom; another 
gnawing canker, which plainly shows something is radi- 
cally wrong, and which will meet with heroic treatment. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE UNEMPLOYED. 

An Unsolved Question ; Even in Times of Prosperity Grent 

Perils Only Temporarily Postponed — The Cauiie 

I>eeD-Rooted and (Irowinfi — Danger Imminent, 



Tlie problem of llie nneinployoii is a most serious one 
to any nation; even during the brief intervals of good 
times. It is serious today, will bo tomorrow, and more so 
the day after. There always have been short periods dur- 
ing which work has been plentiful, only to be followed by 
a reaction. At present Ihii- country is enjoying an era of 
prosperity. But it requires but little study and obaerva- 
(ion to show that tt cannot last. The effect must always 
be governed by Ihc eause? and conditions. 

How enu there be plenty of work when inventions and 
labor-saving machinery are being multiplied daily; and 
with the sole object in view of dispensing with the labor 
of men? And when children are taking the place of men 
in mine, factory and shop? Is not Ibis subject properly ;i 
continuation of the snbjeefs Maehinery and Child Labor? 
With Child Labor on the increase, and such imprnvoment^ 
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in macliint'ry being iiinde, lai'ge numbtTs must neceBsarily 
bi! thrown out of work, and especially wheu thoflc oiu- 
plnyed work from ciglil to Mxtecn bours per day. 

If sufficiently aggriivntcd liiis evil might priiduci* ii 
rt'volution aloni!. 

Hfiijaniin Franklin e.'tlimated that, if all would worlc, 
fiiiir hours labor a day. intelligently npplied, would si.pjily 
the wants of all. If that was true in his time whul. Nhnli 
we say of the presi-nt era, with its wonderful iiicreaM- in 
productive [lower? John Stuart Mill wrote, almost with a 
wail: "It 16 ijuei-lionable if all the niechanical inventioii.< 
yet made have ligbleiii'd tbe day's toil of any human be- 
ing." Tbia i^annot continue. The forces are gatberiug 
which will demand ibat machinery be utiliKed to lighleu 
the labor and increase the comforts of life for every pro- 
ducer of wealth. 

Prof. Hcrtzkii, iho Aii.slrinn editor and author, in his 
book entitled, "Laws of Social livolulion," suys; 

"I have investigated what labor and time will be neces- 
sary, wilU our present miichincs. etc.. to create ail com- 
mon necessaries of lifu for our Austrian nation of 22,000,- 
000. it takes 10,500,000 lu-ktnrs nf agrieultHral Uaii, 
3,000,000 of pasturages for all agricultural products. I 
llicn allowed a house (o bo built tor every family, coii- 
sistittg of five rooms. I then found ihnt all indujtric;ii, 
agrieuHure, arehilMtlnrc, buikling, flour, sugar, coal, iron, 
machine building, clothing nnd chemical productions, need 
ni.'.,0()0 laborers employed 11 hours per day 300 days a 
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year to satisfy everj- imaginable want for 23,000)000 in- 
habitants. 

"These 615,000 laborers are only 12.3 per cent of the 
population able to work, exclucling all women and all per- 
80X1B uniler 16 or over 50 years of age. All these latter io 
lie called not able. 

"Should the 5,000,000 able men be engaged in work in- 
elcad of 615,000, they need only to work 36.9 days everj- 
year to produce everything needed for fhe support of th;; 
population of Austria. But should the 5,000,000 work all 
the year — say 300 days, which they would likely have to 
do to keep the supply fresh in every department — each 
one would only work 1 hour and 2aiA minutes per day. 

''But to engage to produce all the luxuries in addition, 
it would fake in round figures 1,000,000 workers, classed 
and assorted as above, or only 20 per cent, of all thosij 
able, excluding every woman, or every person under 16 
or over 50, as before. The 20 per cent of able, strong 
male members could produce everj-thing imaginable for 
the whole nation of 28,000.000 in 3 hours and 13 minutes 
per day, working 300 days a year." 

These figures are reliable and prove that if everybody 
worked but two or three hours per day, the world's toil 
might be accomplished very easily. 

From various causes — machinery, trusts, inventions, 
etc. — entire trades and crafts are dispensed with; and the 
Irrge nunibera employed in thcra thrown out of work and 
forced to look elsewhere for employment. 
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This is true of drummers and salesmen. The advent of 
the trust has killed competition, and thus made the drum- 
mer less and less a necessity. Eventually the trusts will 
practically do without them; for having control of all the 
business, and there being no competition, they will not 
need to send anyone out to solicit orders; and the drum- 
mer will go. 

Mr. Edward H. Sanborn, of the United States census 
staff, after a careful inquiry, placed the number of drum- 
mers in the United States in 1880 at 250,000, and their 
cost to the countr}' at $1,000,000,000 a year. Mr. Do we 
estimates the number at present (1899) at 350,000. The 
cost to the country is probably $1,300,000,000 a year. 

The trusts will want to save as much of this large 
amount of money as possible, and will discharge about 
300,000 of these, who will help to swell the vast army of 
the unemployed a few years hence. 

But the labor-saving machine is the chief cause of many 
being thrown out of work. Just study these facts : 

Spinning machines, operated by one operator and two 
girls, turn out more yarn than 11,000 old-time hand spin- 
ners could do. What an amazing increase this really is I 
Each worker turning out more yarn than 3,000 hand spin- 
ners, and yet getting deplorably small wages. 

In weaving, one man now does as much work as ninety- 
five could do with the old hand loom. 

One man tending a nail machine turns out as many nails 
a^: 1,000 men formerly did by hand. 
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I'oriiierly it required a good workman to gin five poumU 
oT ootloii a day. Now two men with a machine turn oui 
4.000 pounds. 

Two machines opcraleJ by two girls will now turn out 
210,000 screws a day, while a few years ago 20,000 screw-; 
was the most that twenty skilled workiuea could turn on! 
in a day. 

Formerly it took a quick worker to sew six pairs of shoe; 
in a day. Now one man will sew 1,000 pairs a day with n 
machine. Who gets this extra wealth? 

With match machines 300 girls will turn out as many 
matches as 8,000 meu could formerly do. 

In making wall paper one man does the work formerly 
requiring 100 men. 

With a planing machine for turning out wood work for 
musical iustniments one boy does the work formerly re- 
quiring twenty-five men. 

In 188!) the Berlin Bureau of Statistics estimated Ihc 
power capable of being exerted by the steam engines of the 
world as eoiiivalenl to 200,000,000 horse power, represent- 
ing in men three time the entire population of the globe. 
It has very much increased since them. 

Pacts like lliese might be exteuilKd indefinitely. But 
every one knows ihnt machinery has prodigiously in- 
creased the power of men to produce wealth. 

In the United States steam does the work of 230,000,- 
000 men, representing almost the entire present popula- 
tion of the globe, and we are harnessing waterfalls to elee- 
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trie motors tit a rale tliat seems likely to ipave oven thai 
oggregatioti out of siglil. 

Strikes and lock-oute throw thonsaDds out o! work; 
and tliey are bt'fomiiig more niimerouB and larger all (lio 
time. Yel, ns most strikes are of short duration, and thj 
scene koe|)s shifting constantly from one part of the 
country lo another, l)ic fact is lost sight of thai a l^rgi^ 
army is constantly out of work owing to strikes. 

The mightiest factor of nil in Ihroiving thousands out 
of work is the Panic and Crisis. Without exception, all 
will agree to this; for the panic of 1893 is still vivid 
in the memoij of tin* peopU'; and tlie havoc it played will 
necer he forgotten. 

Some will Boy ihey do not lielievo Iherc will be another 
such panic, I ask Ihem why? I ask thera have they any 
sure proof? I can adduce proof that there will he 
another panic, and that it will precede and largely cause 
the revolution of 1907. But I will duscuss that later on, 
and for the present let us confine ourselves to the subject 
of the unemployed and how it is increasod by panics. 

But let iw refresh our memories in regard to the sub- 
ject. We may have permitted many facts to slip our 
mind. We will need them before long. The revolution >f 
1907 will be due largely to Ihe same causes that existed in 
1893. 

In the midst of Ihc last dread panic, The Star and 
Kansan printed the following: 

"The unemployed in this country to-day number two 
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millions. Those dependent upon ihera prohalily uumbor 
four time? as many more, 

'Terhaps you have heard this before. 1 iiiint you to 
think about it uutil you realize what it meaua. It meau^ 
(hat under 'the best govemment in the world,' with 'the 
best banking syatem the world ever saw,' and everything 
clse%t the top nuteh, and with unparalleled productions 
of food and every other comfort and luxury of csiuleniv, 
one-seventh of our population has been reduced lo abso 
lute beggary, aa the only alternative to starvation. People 
are going hungry in sight of wart^houses and elevator.? 
lillcd with grain lliat can't be sold for enough to pay the 
cost of raising. People are shivering and almost naked 
in the shadow of store rooms filled to bursting with cloth- 
ing of every sort. People are cold and fireless, with huu- ' 
dredti of millions of tons of coal easily accessible in thou- 
sands of mines. And the shot'makeri^ who are idle would 
bo glad to go to work and make shoes for the men who 
mine the coal in exchange for fuel. So would the latter 
be glad lo toil in the mines to get shoes. Likewise the 
half-clad farmer in Kansas, who is nnable to sell his 
wheat to pay (or the harvesting and threshing bills, would 
lie delighted lo exchange it with the men in the casti-rn 
factories who spin and weave the cloth he needs. 

"It is not lack of natural resources that troubles the 
country to-day. It is not inabihty or imwillingness on the 
part of the two millions of idle men to labor and produce 
desirable and useful things. It is simply that the instrn- 
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tnentH of proUnetian aihl tlie means of cxchnnge are eoii- 
g^eted in tbc haudi) of 8 few. How uunbolesomt- a 6tst<3 
nf alT»i» Ihii) is we are boginning to n-alize; and wc sbatl 
iinderiitand it inorp and more fully tia thi! (.'ongestioii grows 
more severe. IVoplo are idle, uold and Btar\ing becauBO 
tbtry coiitiot uxchange Uie productn of iheir labor. In riew 
of HUch reenltH an thts, ie not our tioastud nineteenth cen- 
tury civiUzalion prtlly m-ar a dt-nd failure? Tlic unem- 
plojred in tbi!< country formwl in ranks fonr abreast and 
»ix ioet apart would make a line six hundred miles long. 
ThoBt.' who depend ujion them for subftjetunce would in 
ihe same order reach 2,-100 miles. This amiy thus formed 
wonld extend from the Atlantic to the PaeiflL> — from 
Sandy Hook to the Uolden Gate. 

"If Ihe intellect of the race is not capable of devising a 
better induBtriol system than tliis, we mighl as well admit 
that humanity is the greatest failure uf the univi-rse. 
(Yes, tliat is juat where divine providence is leading: men 
must learn their own impotence and the true Master, just 
OS erury t-olt must be 'broken' before it is of value.) The 
most outrageous and cruel thing in all the ages, is ihe 
present allenipt to maintain au industrial army lo fight 
the battles of our plutocratic kings without making any 
provisions for its maintenance during the periods in which 
services are not needed," 

The above was written during the period of the most 
serious depression incident to "tariff tinkering," and hap- 
^'irditi^]^^However. there la no 
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knowing when it mty be r,-peaicd. Nerertlieless, the 
narrisburg PatrioU of Aagoit 21, 'Sti, gites the roUowing 
figuree wnder thv caption. "The Sumber of the Unem- 

'"There are 10,000 lalmnrrs ont ut work in BoBton; in 
Worwsler 7,000 art- uuemploywl; in New Haven 7,000; 
ill Providence U.«Oi); in Sew Vork city 100.000. Utica is 
n small city, but the nnemployi-d number 1(5,000; in Pater- | 
son, S. J-, one-half of the people are idle; in Philadelphia 
l,i,0O0; iu BalUmore 10,(l0(); in ViTieeling 3,000; in Cia- 
cinnali 6,000: in Cleveland S,000; in Columbus 4,000; in 
Indianapolis 5.000; in TiTre Haute 2,500; in Chicago 
200,000; in Detroit 2.*.,000; in Slilwankee 20,000; in Min- , 
neapolis6,000;inSL Louis 80,000; in St. Joseph 2,000; in ] 
Omaha 2,000; in Butte City. Mont,, 5,000; in San Fraa- 
ciMO 15,000." 

The California Advoeulu snid: 

"The assembling of the unemployed masses in our 
great cities in multitudinous thousands ig a most grue- ] 
some spectacle, and their piteous cry for work or bread is ' 
Ijcing heard all over the land. It is the old unsolved 
problem of poverty, intensified by the unprecedented de- 
pression of business. Involuntary idleness is a constantly 
growing evil coincident with civilization. It is the dark i 
shadow that steadily creeps after civilization, increasing J 
in dimensions and intensity ns civilization advances. I 
Things are certainly in an abnormal condition when men i 
fin- willing to work, want to work, and yet cannot find I 
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work to do, while their very life depends upoa work. There 
is no truth in the old saw that *the world owes every man 
a living.^ But it is true that the world owes every man 
a chance to earn his living. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced and many efforts have been made to secure in- 
alienable ^right to work' to every one willing to work; Init 
all such attempts have hitherto ended in gloomy failure. 
He will indeed be a benefactor to mankind who shall suc- 
cessfully solve the problem how to secure to every willing 
worker some work to do, and thus rid mankind cf the 
curse of involuntary idleness.'' 

Another account describes how. in Chicago, a crowd of 
over four hundred unemployed men marched through the 
down-town streets, headed by one of their number carry- 
ing a pasteboard sign on which was scrawled the grim 
legend, "We Want Work." The next day they marched 
with many banners bearing the following inscriptions: 
"Live and Let Live," "We Want a Chance to Support Our 
Families," "Work or Bread," etc. An army of unemployed 
marched through San Francisco with banners on which 
were inscribed, "Thousands of Houses to Rent, and Thou- 
sands of People Homeless," "Hungry and Destitute," 
"Driven by the Lash of Hunger to Beg." "Get Off Our 
• Backs and We Will Help Ourselves," etc. 

Here is another : 

"Newark, N. J., August 21.— Unemployed workingmen 
held a large parade to-day. At the head of the line 
marched a man with a large black flag, upon which in 
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white letters were the words: "Signs o£ thi; Times — I Am 
Starring Because He is Fat." Beneath was m picture of a 
large, well-fed man with a high hat, and beside him 3 
starting workniaii." 

Another journal, referring la the English Coal-miners' 
strike, said : 

"The stories of actual dbtreac, and even of starvation, 
are maltiplying painfully throughout England, and Ihu 
cessation of industries and the derangement of railways 
are assuming proportions of grave national calamity. , , 
. . As might be eipected, the real eaose consists in the 
huge royalties that lessees have to pay for the ground to 
the landlords from whom they lease the mines. A con- 
siderable number of millionaires, whose coal royallii!,s 
hang like mill-stones around the neck of the mining in- 
dustries, are also prominent peers, and angry public con- 
sciousness puis the two things together with a snap. . . 
. . Hadical papers are compiling portentous lists of 
lords not unlike the lists of trusts iu America, showing m 
their figures their monstrous levies on the earnings of the 
property of the country. 

"The cry for bread goes up from the city. It is deepur, 
hoarser, broader than it bus evtr been. It comes from 
gnawing sinmaohs and weakened frames. It comes from 
men who tramp the streets searching for work. It comes 
from women silling hopeless in bare rooms. It comes 
from children. 

"In the cily of Xew York Ibc poor have ri.-ached straita 
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of destitution ihat hiivir never before been knovn. Prob- 
nbly no living person understands how awful ia the suffer- 
ing, how terrible the povertj'. No one person can sec it 
all. No one's imagination ean grasp il. 

"Few persons who will read this can understand what it 
means to be without food. It is one of those thing.; so 
frightful that it cannot be brought home to them." 

The official figures of 1898, of the Slate Board of Chari- 
ties, shows that one-lliird of the people of New York re- 
i-eived some kind of aesiEtancc during that year. Later 
fixtures arc not obtainable becaU'^e the court of appealb 
limited the juriKdiction of the board. The report was 6o 
startling that the court thought it would prevent such 
revelations in the future; knowing, of course, that the 
public could be humbugged into believing that conditions 
were improving. When, as a matter of fact, the number 
of persona who receive help is growing larger. 

The editor of The Arena says in his Civilization In- 
ferno: 

"The Dead Sea ol want is enlarging ii* borders in ev- 
ery populous centre. The mutterings of angry discon- 
tent grow more ominous with each Bucceeding year. Jus- 
tice denied the weak through the power of avarice has 
brought 11.1 face to face with a formidable crisis which 
may yet be averted if we have the wisdom to be just and 
humane; but the problem cannot longer be sneered at as 
inconsequential. II is no longer local; it affects and 
threatens the entire body politic. A few years ago one of 
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the most cmiueiit divinus m America dtvlai'tid that thei'c 
was no poverty to speak of in this Republic. To-day no 
thoughtful person denies that this problem is ol great 
magnitude, A short time fince I umpfoyed a gentleman 
in New York to pereonally investigate the court reciords 
of the city that he raighl ascertain the exact number of 
warrants for evictions issued in twelve months, What was 
the result? The records showed the appalling f«ct th»L 
during the twelve months tnding Septembiir 1, 1893, 
twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty war- 
rants for eviction were issued in the city of New York. 

"In a paper in the Forum of December, 1892, by Mr, 
Jacob Riis, on the special needs of the poor in New York, 
he says: 'For many years it has been true of New York 
that onc-tenlh of all who die in this great weallhy city 
are buried in tbe pottersfield. Of the 383,530 interments 
recorded in the past decade, 37,906 were in the pottera- 
field/ and Mr. Hiis proceeds to hint at the fact known to 
all students of social conditions who personally investi- 
gate poverty in the great cities, that this pottersfield 
gauge, terribly significant though it be, is no adetjuatc 
measure by which to estimate the poverty problem of a 
great city." 

The Coming Nation prints this: 

"You will admit that new machines are rapidly dis- 
placing workmen. The claim that the making and caring 
for these new machines employs the number thus Ihrowii 
out will not stand : for if that were true there would be no 
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gain in Ihe use of iiiacliini's. The fact stniiiU out so prom- 
iiiL'nUy lliut hundreds of ihousamla of men are now idle 
because machines are doing the work they formerly did, 
that any man must recognize it, it he will think bul a 
moment. These men out of work do not hiiy as many 
goodd as when employed, and tins decreases ihe demand 
for goods, and thus prevents many more workmen from 
heing employed, increases the number out of work and 
stops more purehosiug. 

"\Vhnt sre yoii going lo do ivilli thi?se unemployed? 
That prices of goods, as a whole, are being cheapened, doerf 
not give the?e men employment. There is no occupation 
open to them, for all oceupalions aro glutted with men, 
for the same reason. Yon uan't kill them (unless they 
strike), and there is nowhere for them to go. In all 
seriousni-ss I ask. what arc you going to do with them? 
Skilled farmers are bankrupting, so what show would 
these men have at ihat, even if they had land? 

"These men are multiplying like leaves of tlie forest. 
Their numbers are estimated by milMions. There is no 
prospect of many of them gutting employment, or if they 
do, it is only to take the places of others now employed 
who would then be added lo the out-of-works. You think, 
perhaps, that it is none of your concern what becomes of 
them, but, my dear sir, it is your concern, and you will 
realize it before many season". It is a subject that can- 
not be dismissed by turning on your heel and refusing to 
listen. The French (leoplc ihought ihat. once upon a time. 
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but lliey learntd differently, cvun if iho present generation 
lias forgotten the lesson. The present generation in the 
United States must solve thia question, and will solve it 
in some way. It may be in peace and love and justice, or 
it may bo by a man on horseback trampling down the 
rights of all., as you now carelessly see the rights of some 
1 rampled. 

"The l'"renoh were warned, but they could not listen he- 
cause of the gaiety of royal roltenness. Will you listen 'i 
or wilt the present course be permilted to run unchecked 
until five or six millions are clamoring for bread or the' 
oxide of iron ? The trouble, when it comes, will be intensi- 
fied in the United States a hundred-fold, because nf the 
social conditions that have prevailed here for a century. 
The love of liberty has grown stalwart, nursed on a hatred 
of kings, tyrants and oppressors. No army or navy from 
Ihe masses can be relied upon to shoot tlieir own fathers 
and brothers at Ihe beek or order of untitled or titled 
kings. Seeing what must result from a too prolonged idle- 
cess of millions, whose conditions wilt soon cement a 
bond of fellowship, do you not ihinkyou have some inter- 
est in the conditions they are producing? Would it not be 
better to find and apply 8 remedy, to employ these men, 
even in public workshops', than to have the finale? 

"Vie know what Ihe capitalists are doing: We see them 
preparing the munitions of war lo rule the masses by 
force of arms. But, they are foolish. They are wise only 
in their own conceits. They are adopting the tactics of 
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kings^ and will be as chaff before the wind, by and by. All 
the fates are against their tactics. Kings, with greater 
armies than can be mustered to fight for capitalism here, 
are trembling before the steady growth of a higher civi- 
lization among the people, hurried on by the distress of 
this rapidly iilfereasing army of out-of-works. Justice 
injures none, though it may shut off the privileges of 
robbers. Let us as citizens, solve and settle the problem 
lawfully, not as partisans, but as citizens who think more 
of country than of party, and more of ^'ustice than the 
king^s gold.^^ 

All of these facts bring back to mind the awful con- 
ditions that prevailed in 1893. They will be duplicated 
with interest. Listen! Every one remembers Coxey'.s 
Army. How it was laughed at and treated as a joke. But 
imagine another similar army! Imagine times vastly 
harder and the size greatly increased. When Coxey's 
Army strode into Washington it was laughed and sneered 
at; but this army will receive the moral support and en- 
couragement of 70,000,000 people. Will this time ever 
come? I think so. I am prepared to prove it. After you 
have studied and analized each element at work you will 
be forced to admit the same. 



CHAPTER XI- 

THE ARISTOCRACV. 

The OrowiTig Clu^^s rfolitiy— An Arroi^aiit Plutocracy 

Trampling Upon Matihtuxi nnd Uoliiing in Coutempt 

the Tcople Who Produce Their Wealth— 

Hevclalions of Itcartlessncss, Snobbery 

and Exlnivii^^'nncf Ainong ihc -tOO. 

1 could not bcllcr iiitrodnco this i^ubjocl thau by quot- 
ing un article from tho Xew York Journal: 

"Mr. lU'ginald Vaiiderbilt, son of thu railroad family. 
played roidette one niglil at Mr. L'anlicld'ii gambling houso 
in Forly-fourth street, iu llic I'ily of New York, and lost 
$125,000. HE KOSE WITU A SMILE OF GOOD XA- 
TURED INDIFFERENCE. 

'■Thus briefly the news report tell one incident of life 
in a great city, ivhcri' the very rich and the very poor 
dwell together in harmony. 

"A man with six children and a wife gets up at day- 
break — his wife has been up before him to prepare some 
thin coffee and fat bacon. 

"He takei*hiB heavy crnivhar nnd sliirtsom for a distant 
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point on the New York Central Railroad track, wbere he 
has been ordered to work. With the heavy crowbar and 
other tools he norks all day long, tamping down the atone 
ballast under the ties. 

"He goes home at dark, having earned one hundred and 
twenty-five cents — a dollar and a quarter. 

"Mr. Reginald A'anderbilt, whose family 13 made pros- 
perous by the labor of tens of thousands of men, arises at 
10 or 11 o'clock, walks on Fifth Avenue, lunches at Del- 
monico's, rides in the park, dines leisurely, goes to the 
theatre and drifts into Can fie Id's. 

"He nods to the croupier, who, with his apparatus all 
ready to swindle, is most afFable. 

"A small ivory ball, spun by nervous fingers, swings 
around the hollow wheel. It strikes, jumps, rattles, set- 
tles down, and one play is over. 

"For an hour or Iwo it rattles on. Then Mr. Vanderbilt 
goes away, having spent the day aatisfaetorily. HE HAS 
LOST AT GAMBLING $125,000. 

"He never EARNED a dollar in his life. 

"The gambling amusement of one evening represents 
the labor for one day of 100,000 men. 

"Is Reginald Vanderbilt a bad, vicious boy? Not at all. 
He simply takes what our stupid social organization gives 
him — the labor of other men. He tries to get what pleas- 
ure he can out of life and what excitement he can for his 
nerves. 

"Not young Mr, Vanderbilt is to blame — nor can you 
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justly blame the swindliiig vampire who owns ihe ganibling 
house. Both of them ari; products of actual conditionii. 
Both are even useful. For the little gambling story which 
leaks out is a splendid lesson. It impresses on men's 
minds the horrid injustice of turning over the earnings 
of a hundred thousand men, the railroad wealth of a 
great state, to a foolisli, dissipated boy. It impreaaes even 
on the dullest mind the gross stupidity of a system which 
compels the many to work and suffer that the few may be 
dissipated, ruining themselves while they deprive others." 
Mr. Heginald Vandcrbill in typical of a class that has 
sprung up iu this free country of ours within recent yeara. 
America, supposed to be the home of freedom, the haveu 
our forefathers sought, to escape the old world aristocracy, 
has reared au aristocracy more powerful and rich thau 
Europe ever dreamed of. With money to spend like water, 
every luxury the world affords is theirs. Banquets and 
feasts such as kings of old never thought of are at tlieir 
command. Comforts and luxuries they have, such as 
emperors and mouarchs never thought possible. The verj' 
stables of the rich are such palaces of loveliness that mil- 
lions of Americans would gladly exchange their homes for 
these. 
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Compare these two news iteme : 
TWO PICTTJEES OF THE "BEST GOVERNMEST OS 
EAKTH." 



HANNA'S HORSES LIVE IN LUXURY. 

In the stable are seventeen horses. Their stalls arc 
all oak, trimmed with iron gratings and brase. On each 
post is a brass ball ten inches in diameter and a straw 
skirt made by hand in many colors. Back of the stalls is 
a long hand-made straw mat, which looks like a hedg(.\ 
the inner edge being fastened down, while the other t-nds 
of the straws are not Becured and stick up in the air. 

In a rack at the end of the stable are countlees em- 
broidered towels. Each time a horse is groomed a towel 
is used to clean the coat thoroughly. A towel is used but 
once. 

In the harness room, which is fiurroonded by plate glass, 
are sets o£ harness for each vehicle and horse. In a case 
in this room are hundreds of red, white and yellow rib- 
bons, won as prizes at horse shows and races. 

The entire barn is lighted by electricity, even the hay 
loft. The coachmen 'b quarters are on the second floor and 
are fitted up in fine style. In the center of the barn, about 
tea feet from the ground floor is the oflSee or observatory. 
It ia handsomely furnished and surrounded by glass. A 
person sitting in this room can view all parts of the barn. 
This is where Hanna entertains his friends when they in- 
spect th| bams.— Cleveland Press, March 34. 
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THIED TIME TO THE TOOE HOUSE. 

"My God, do all roads lead to the poor house?" asked 
feeble Matt Raetzel, eighty-threCj late Monday evening, 
as for the third time jb his luckless career he left the city 
dispensary for the home of the poverty stricken. He car- 
ried with him four small market baskets containing his 
entire earthly belongings, 

"I never expect to get out this time," he said with ft 
piteous tremor in his voice, "and so I have gathered up 
eveijthing to take with me to my last home." 

Baetzel has been living at 30S S. Third street with his 
wife. For days they were without food of any kind. They 
were too feeble to help themselves and too proud to in- 
form the neighbors of their condition. Finally the wife 
started out to find relief. She never returned, and on 
Monday, when the cold spell brought another of poverty's 
woes, the old man decided to seek a home among the city 
paupers. Twice before he went to the poor house, but 
got out only to return. — St. Louis Chronicle, April 3. 

The newspapers abound with descriptions of fashionable 
weddings, balls and banquet at which the so-called "upper 
crust" of society appear in costly robes and rare jewels. 
One lady at a ball in Paris, recently, it is said, wore 
$1,600,000 worth of diamonds. The New York World iu 
August 1896 gave a picture of an American lady arrayed 
in diamonds and other jewels valued at $1,000,000; and 
she does not belong to the very uppermost social strata 
either. The daily press tell of the lavish eipenditure of 
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thoueaade of dollars in prtividing these baiiquete — for 
choice wrines, floral decorations, etc. They tell of Oi« 
palaces erected for the rich, many of them costing *.*.0,- 
000, and some as much as $1,500,000. They Icll of "Dog 
Socials" at which brntee are fed on dainties at great ex- 
pense, tended by their "nurses." They (ell of $10,000 
paid for a dessert service, $6,000 for two artistic flower- 
jare, $50,000 for two rose-colored vases. They tell that an 
English duke paid $350,000 for a horse. They tell how ,i 
Boston woman buried her husband in a coffin costing $60,- 
000. They tell that another "ladv" expended $5,000 iu 
burying a pet poodle dog. They tell tliuf New Yorl. 
millionaires pay as high as $800,000 for a single yacht. 

The California Christian Advocate, comincHting upuu 
one of the fashionable balls of New York City, says: 

"The lavish luxury and dazzling extravagance displaycil 
by the wealthy Greeks and Romans of 'y<-' n'dcn limn*' m 
a matter of history. Such reckless dis^play in beginning to 
make its appearance in what is called fashionable society 
in this country. One of our exchanges tells of a New York 
lady who spent $125,000 in a. single season in entertaining. 
The character and yalne of the entertainments may hi' 
judged from the fact that she taught society how . . . 
to freeze Roman punch in the heart nf crimson and yellow 
tulips, and how to eat terrapin with gold spoons out of 
silver canoea. Other entertainers decked their tables with 
costly roses, while one of 'the four hundred' is said to 
ftve spent $50,000 on n single entertainmeobltftacb lavish 
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expenditure to such poor purposes is sinful and Bhameful, 
no matter how Urge a fortune one may possess," 

Messiah's Herald commented as follows: 

"One hundred and forty-four social autocrats, headed 
by an ariatocrat, lield a great ball. Koyalty never eclipsed 
it. It was intensely exclUBive, Wine flowed like water. 
Beauty lent her charms. Neither Mark Antony nor Cle- 
opatra ever rolled in such gorgeousnes.s. It was a collec- 
tion of millionaires. The wealth of the world was drained 
for pearls and diamonds. Necklaces of gems costing $200,- 
000 and downward emblazoned scores of necks. The 
dance went on amid Aladdin Bplendors, Joy was uncon- 
fined. While it was going on, says a journal, 100,000 starv- 
ing miners in Pennsylvania were scouring I lie roads like 
cattle in search of forage, some of them living on cats, 
and not a few committing suicide to avoid steing their 
children starve. Yet one necklace from the Metropolitan 
ball would have rescued all these from hunger. It was one 
of the 'great social events' of a nation called Christian; 
but what a contrast ! And there is no remedy for it. Thus 
i: will be 'till lie come.'" 

J. It. Buchanan in the Arena, speaking of the heartless 
extravagance of the wealthy, says: 

"Its criminality is no( so much in the heartless motive 
as in its wanton destruction of happiness and life to 
achieve a selfish purpose. That squandering wealth in 
ostentation and luxury is a crime becomes very apparent 
by a close examination of iho act. There would be an 
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harm in building a. $700,001) stable for hi» horses, liku a 
Syracuse millionaire, or in placing a $50,000 service on tbf 
dinner table, like & New York Aator, if money were as 
free as air and water; but every dollar represents an 
average day's labor. Hence the $700,000 stable represents 
tUe labor of 1,000 men for two years and four months. It 
also represents TOO lives; for $1,000 would meet the cost 
of the first ten years of a child, and the cost of the second 
ten years would be fully repaid by hie labor. The fancy 
stable, therefore, represeulii tht- physical basis of TOO lives, 
and affirms that (he owner values it more highly, or is 
willing that 700 should die that his vanity might be grati- 
fied." 

The following very interesting bit of information, ijuot- 
cd in the Xational View, is from Ward McAllister, lately 
tt great New York society leader; 

"The average annual living expenees of a family of 
average respectability, consisting of husband and wife and 
three children, amounts to $M().l)4iJ, itemized us follows: 
Rent of city house, $29,000; of eounlry house, $14,000; 
expenses of country house, $(i,000 ; indoor servants' wages, 
$8,01G; household espenscs, intlueive of servants' wages, 
$1S,954; hia wife's dressing, $10,000: his own wardrobe, 
$3,000; children's clothing and pocket money, $4,500: 
three children's schooling, $3,600; entertaining by giving 
balls and dances, $7,000 ; entertaining at dinner, $6,600 ; 
opera box, $4,500; theater and supper parties after 
theater, $1,200: papers niid tiiagaziues, $100; jewcilcr's 
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rumiiug account, $1,000; stationery, $300; hooka, $500; 
wedding presents and holiday gifts, $1,400 ; pew in chorch, 
$300; club dues, $425; pbyBician's bill, $800; dentist's bill, 
$500; transportation of household to country and return, 
$250; traveling in Europe, $9,000; cost of stables, $17,- 
000." 

A San Francisco Journal, Industry, recently containeil 
the following comment on the extravagance of two 
wealthy men of this country : 

"The Wanamaker dinner in Paris, and the Vanderbill 
dinner at Newport, costing together at least $40,000, per- 
haps a good deal more, are among the signs of the trmes, 
Such things presage a change in this country. This, 
which is only typical of a hundred more cases of like 
ostentatious money show, may well be likened to a feast in 
Home before the end came, and the luxury in France that 
a century ago was the precursor of a revolution. The 
money spent annually by Americans abroad, mostly for 
luxur}' and worse, is estimated at a third as much as our 
National revenue." 

And, furthermore, these people are not elevated by their 
great wealth. Many of them are idlers, with no useful 
occupation in life. Instead of spending their time and 
money in improving themselves and their fellowmen, their 
chief occupation is that of seeking amusement. Self- 
gratification has become their sole aim and object in life; 
their second nature. The daily papers are always reciting 
their escapades. 
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All remember tlie remarkable proceedings at Xewport, 
when swell society dined a monkey. It is unnecessary to 
reconnt ihc detnila of thia disgusting affair. It is still 
fresh in the public miad. Suffice it to say these idea! 
and tastes are degenerate, and take the place of refined 
and cultured ones. Such people are ladies and gentlemen 
in name only. They lack even simple dignity. 

Though aristocrats, they are forfeiting the respect of 
honest people. They merit the contempt of all good citi- 
zens. 

How ean any one look np to them ? They set no worthy 
examples, thongh postsossed of every opportunity to do so. 

The Philadelphia Press some time ago published the 
following: 

"Danger Ahead! — There is no doubt about it that New 
York is divided into (wo great classes, the very rich and 
the very poor. The middling claseea of reputable, indus- 
trious, fair-lo-do people are gradually disappearing, going 

- up in the scale of worldly wealth or down into poverty and 
embarrassment. It seems unquestioned that between these 

- classes exists, and is rapidly growing, under intentional 
fostering of evil men, a distinct, pronounced, malignant 
hatred. There arc men here who are worth $10,000,000 
and $20,000,000, of whom you know nothing. I know one 
lady, hving in g. magnificent house, whose life is ae quiet 
as that of a minister should be, who has given away not 
less than ,$3,000,000 in five years, whose benefactions prior 
to her death will reach not less than $7,000,000, who ha.^ 
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iu Iier tiome paintings, statuary, diamoads, precioiu. I 
ttonea, ejquisite specimeiis of gold and silver, with costly J 
works of every imaginable art, an inside estimate of whidl i 
if $1,500,000, and she is not as rich as many of her neigh- ] 
bors by several million dollars. There are men here wha A 
twenty years ago sold elollies on Chatham street, who t> I 
day live at an annual expense of $100,000, who wear jewels! 
costing in reasonable stores $95,000. 

"Coroe with me in a Madison avenue car any day, rain 
or shine, between the hours of ten o'clock in the morning 
and 5 or C in the afternoon, and I will find you car after 
car closely packed with ladies in whose ears are diamonds 
worth from $500 to $5,000 each, on whoso ungloved hands, 
red and fluffy, sparkle fortunes'. Walk with me from 
Stewart's old store, at the comer of Ninth street and 
Broadway to Thirtieth street and Broadway any day. I do 
not mean Sundays, holidays, or special occasions, but all 
times, and I will show you on block after block women in 
sealskin circulars down to their heels, worth from $500 to 
$1,000 each, with diamond earrings and with diamond 
finger rings, and other precious stones as well, carrjnng in 
their hands dain ly pocketbooks stuffed with money. They 
represent the new rich with which New York is filling np. 

"On that same street, at that same time, I can show you 
men to whom a dollar would be a fortune, whose trousers, 
torn and disgraceful in their tatters, are held about their 
pinched waists by ropes or twine or pins, whose stocking- 
less feet shuffle along the pavement in shoes eo ragged thai 
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they dare not lift them from tlie pavement, wliose face^ 
are freckled, whose beards are long and 'straggling, ae is 
their hair, while their reddening hands taper at the nail ■ 
like claws. How long before those elaws will fasten on 
the newlv rich? Make no mistake about it, the feeling 's 
bom, the feeling is growing, and fhc feeling, sooner nt 
later, will break forth, 

"Only last night I walked through Fourteenth street, on 
which there are but few rsBidences left, and in front of 
one, leading from the door to the curbstone, was a canopy. 
under which cUarnitngly altired ladies, accompanied by 
their escorts, went from their carriages to the open door, 
through which floods of light and sounds of music came. 
I stood with the crowd, a big crowd, a moment, and theru 
was born this idea of an inevitable outbreak unless some- 
thing is done, and speedily done, to do away with the 
prejudice which not only exists, but is intentionally fos- 
tered, against the very rich by the very poor. It wouM 
make you shudder to hear the way the women spoke. 
Envy, jealousy, malignant ferocity, every element needed, 
was there. All that is wanted is a leader." 

The world is contrasting with the horrid conditions of 
the Sweater System of human slavery, and with the miser- 
ies of the vast array of people out of work, and another 
vast army of underpaid workers, tJie luxury and extrava- 
gance of immense wealth, as did a London journal some 
time ago — thus: 

"A Millionaire's Modest Home.— We learn from New 
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York that Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, (ho N»iw York mil- 
lionaire aud railway king, has just opened hie new palace 
with a grand ball. This modeei home, which is to shelter 
about ten people during sis montbe of the year, and to 
remain closed during the other six, stands at the corner of 
Fifty-seventh street and Fifth avenue, and has cost its 
owner £1,000,000. It is of Spanish design outside, built of 
grey stone, with red facings, turrets and battlements. It 
h three stories high with a lofty attic. The ball room is 
the largest private ball room in New York, being 75 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, decorated in wliite and gold, Louis 
XIV. style. The ceiling cost a fortune, and ia made in the 
form of a double cone, covered with painted nymphs and 
cupids. Round the cornice are dehcately modeled flowers, 
each with an electric light in its heart, while an immense 
crystal chandelier hangs from the centre. The walls on 
the night of the opening ball were covered from floor to 
ceiling with natural flowers, at a cost of £1,000; and the 
entertainment is said to have cost the host £5,000. Ad- 
joining the mansion is the most expensive garden for its 
size in the world, for although it is only the size of an 
ordinary city lot, the sum of £70,000 was paid for it, and 
a house which had cost £S5,000 to build was torn down to 
make room for the few flower beds." 

When one contrasts this wealth of oitravagant luxury 
with the thousands of homeless and poverty stricken, he is 
constrained to exclaim, "What arc we coming tol" "Where 
will it endl" 
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Do these people ever 6toi) to Ihiiik of the poor? Do 
they ever pity the homeless, despised tramp ? This is how 
thev think of and pity those horaelese creatures : 

First. The New York Herald says, '"The best meal t.j 
give to a tramp is a leaden one." 

Second. Chicago Tribune eays, "The simplest plan, 
probably, whcii one is not a member of the Humane So- 
ciety, is to put a little strychnine or arseaie in the meat or 
other supplies furnished tramps," 

Third. Scott, the railroad king, says, "Give them the 
rifle diet for a few days, and see how they will like that 
kind of bread."' 

I quote the Appeal to Reason. 

"Mrs. Chauncey M. Depcw, the charming young wife of 
the aged New Ynrk Senator, has written for the news- 
papers some advice to American women. After announL- 
ing that she has just brought over twelve trunlsE fiiU of 
brand new Paris-made gowns, she tells American women 
that they, too, should patronize the dress-makers of Pari^. 
And now all you common clodhoppers who work on Mr. 
Depew's railroads and furnish him with the money to buy 
Parisian gowns, go and do likewise. Your wives would 
be pleased to wear 'em, I fee! sure." 

Again that paper has the following: 

" 'American workmen eat too much, especially too much 
meat. They dress too well. There is too much lace cur- 
tain about their houses.' 

"Thus spoke Judge Simon E. Baldwin, who has the 
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lionor to disgrace the professorship of constitutional law 
al Yale. This man wauls the whipping post revived and 
favors more summary trials. He is as rabid as Funston, 
who would rather see the men in his country who are op- , 
posed to war convicted and hanged as traitors than to see i 
the death of a single soldier whose bueinesB is to kill his 
fellow man. This eminent professor lives in an atmos- 
phere of refinement. He denies that to the workmen who '■ 
have made his life of ease possible. He has all the hooks 
he needs for the prosecution of his work. He would deny i 
that privilege to the workmen who have supplied hjin with 
books. He wears good clothes that fit well, and are kept 
clean seven days in the week. He wants to take from the 
workmen the privilege of wearing good clothes at any i 
time, at work or on Sunday. He has what he chooses to ( 
provide for his own table. He tells the workmen that 
they eat too much, and ought to be satisfied with what he, 
the great professor, advises them to eat. 

"And those lace curtains that the worker's wife saved ■ 
pennies and denied herself the necessities of life in order J 
to buy and beautify her cheap and miserable home; that 
little pleasure she has in seeing the sun light fall through 
those curtains in spots upon her child as it plays before 
the window, that too must be foresworn because the emi- J 
nent professor of Yale has decided that the lives of the I 
workers arc too happy, they want too many of the good I 
things of life. Perhaps he is afraid the workers will begia I 
to try to live as comfort ably as be does ; and maybe in 1 
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fears that they will want their children to go to Yale aii<l 
other colleges in the country. Knowing as he does that 
education unfits the workmen to live in filth, perhaps he 
feare that lace curtains are evidence of the fact that the 
workers are getting tired of producing the good things of 
life for such as he to revel in, and that it is time lor him, 
the great professor of constitntional law at Yale, to advise 
these workmen to go back to their dingy homes, Hvc on 
the diet that he thinks best for them, tear down the in- 
expensive decorations that their hard-working wives have 
made, and then report to lum for further ordere. 

"But the workers are not going to dress like negro 
slaves were compelled to dress in order to pleaie this selC- 
appoinled law-giver of tiie race; they are not going to be 
satisfied with adulterated food; and they ate going lo 
move out of the tenement districts one of these days and 
have comfortable dwellings with all the decorations that 
thoy please to make. The people will do this. Mr. Pro- 
fessor; they will speak, and their will, not yours, will be 
the law." 

The total capitalization of the companies controlled by 
king Morgan is placed at $5, 210,993,386. As all the gold 
of the world, coined and uncoined, amounts to only $4,- 
841,000,000 it would seem thai the phrase, "Morgan owns 
the earth" is not only true but that he has got the earth is 
debt to him for n few odd millions. 

The following is taken from TKe Coming Nation: 
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"THE WOELD AT HIS FEET. 

"Mr. Morgan and eix other. American citizens have aow 
t)ecome more powerful than any CongieEs oi Parliament 
in the world. 

"Fourteen eteamahip lines and 44 railroad lines an? 
theirs. 

'*0n land a mileage of 108,500 and on sea a tonnage of 
1,200,000 are in their control. 

"Three hundred of the largest steamships of the world 
and 30,000 of the beat equipped passenger and freight 
trains take orders from them. 

"The railway mileage is greater than the combined 
mileage of Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Spain, Holland 
and Belgium, And more than 300 vessels, which will sail 
under its orders, cannot he duplicated from the merchant 
marine of every ocean. 

"A world-wide transportation trust has long been Mr. 
Morgan's dream, English newspapers are making comi* 
cally pitiful pleas to Morgan to let England come info the 
new trust, not as an annex to America, but as an equal 
partner. 

"The fact that Mr. Morgan is addressed in tones of aup- 
plieation shows that he is absolute master. Not Alexander, 
in all his glory; not Ceasar Augustus, not even Napoleon, 
with all his mighty armies, was such a couquerer as J. P. 
Jlorgau with bis Ittle "yes" and "no" that makes or un- 
makes trusts. 
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"NO KING IS SO POWERFUL. 

"No king is one-tenth so powerful as Morgan. JEdward 
VIT, Emperor William, Nicholaua of RuEBia — any one o( 
these ia a pigmy in real power compared with Morgan. By 
nationality an American, he is in fact a citizen af all coun- 
tries. 

"Almofit every kind of a man who labors works tor Mor- 
gan through some of hi» companies. 

"Rudyard Kipling, Lew Waliace — ail the geniuses who 
in the fine frenzy dash off poetry and write stories for Har- 
per's, ate working for Morgan. The patient Bcientists are 
digging out minute facts for Morgan to scatter to thy 
world. The artist with pencil and brush draws and paints, 
and Morgan pays him. 

"MORE THAN ALL THE GOLD. 

"So absolute has he become that while he is personally 
worth perhaps not more than a hundred millions of dol- 
lare, corporations over which he haa control possess more 
wealth than there is gold on the earth. 

"There are in the whole known world about 1,320,000,- 
000 human beings. J. P. Morgan controls enough to give 
each $4. 

"More than a million men are employed by the com- 
panies Mr. Morgan controls. This means that five million 
men, women and children are dependent on him for a liv. 
ing — or rather that five million persona contribute to his 
comfort." 
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Again, The Aopeal to Reason says: 

"Eight billions of dollars worth of wealth were produced 
by the brain and miiscli! workers of the United States 
last year. The producers received in wages and ealarieH 
two billionB of dollare. Where are the six billions?" 

"Mr. Carnegie says that 'Capitalists do not care a fig 
for the dag.' They will rcII the nation to any foreigner 
who will pay the price. They will sell its flag to any bid- 
der. They will sell its legislation 10 any trust or combina- 
tion. They not only will, but hare been and are still doing 
it. 'Patriotism' ia for the common people, while the mo- 
nopolieta loot the nation and enslave the masses." 

Other writers say; 

We commit our sins, these days, on a large scale. That 
is the difference between ancient and modern slavery. 
Where the old world took men one by one and apportioned 
them to individual owners, we take the whole roaas of 
pie and make them slaves to a class. — John C. Ki 
worthy. 

Bishop Potter, in apeaking of the caste spirit that is 
mining the world, uses these potent words: "A caste of 
cupitaUstfi, separated by practically inseparable barriers 
from a caste of laborers, means SOCIAL AXABCHY 
AND INDUSTRIAL WAR." 

Here, then, we have facts from various sources. Hera 
we have also the opinions of some of the best talent; tfatt 
best thinkers and writers in the country. These views ar« 
not enlertained by one man; they are held by coontloM 
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thoiiBaDds. In short, it tells of actual conditions prevail- 
ing in our country. 

Is it any wonder the gap is widening between the two 
classes of America? Is it any wonder they antagonize 
each other? 

The workers and the toilers are the poor classes. The 
idlers, the riotouH livers, are the aristocratB; who own the 
industries of the country; who own the other class. As 
the hold of aristocracy grows stronger, the discontent of 
the poorer classes increases. Nothing else could be ex- 
pected. Slowly it is dawning on the minds of the masses 
that a system exists under which a few own everything. 
though they toil not, neither do they spin; nor do they 
think of the morrow, except as to the new pleasures and 
extravaj^ances it may bring. They rob and fleece the 
toilers of all they produce, and in turn cordially despise 
(he slaves for being made of such coarse clay. To work 
is disgraceful; to earn nn honest dollar beneath them. 

But the people are becoming aroused. The masses 
have begun to think. It ia not a calm, cool reasoning, but 
a bitter hatred and resentment. Some have noticed it; 
some have not. But it is there, and, like a smoldering 
volcano, remaina suppressed and i]Uiet for a time. But the 
explosion will come. Any extraordinary disturbance may 
bring this about. The time will come ; not by one agency, 
but by a score of them acting Bimultaneoualy, 

Is not the subject under discussion a strong revolution- 
ary force? Verily it will have much to do in bringing 
about the final catastrophe. 



CHAPTER XII. 

POVERTY. 

Proof Poeitive That Poverty is Increfteing in Spite of the 

Aggregate Increase in Wealth — A Few Are Getting 

AH While the Many Suffer for Neceeaities — 

Facts Almost Beyond Belief. 

It is remarkablu that in this advanfcd age, with the 
means of production and trunsporlation so highly de- 
veloped, sneh » Ihing nu povorly Khoultl exist. But it does, 
and is very widespread and common. 

Aroerica has broad acres of fertile lands. It abounds in 
rich vatleyB. forests, hills and rivers. Its wealth in minw 
in inestimable. And when all Ihis is augmented by itti rich 
cities, by steam, electricity and many mechanical devices, 
we are constrained to say, "Surely God, Nslure and 
Science have made bountiful provision for man. None 
need want for aught.'" Alan! That such cannot be true! 

Yet we cannot find fault with God or Nature. The 
puree of poverty must lie charged to "man's inhumaoitj 
to man." 

(aao) 
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I quote the following from an exchange. It says: 

"A more pathetic incideut iu real life is seldom told in 
print than th» following, which is vouched for by a kinder- 
garten teacher who reeidos in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

•"'A little girl who attends a kindergarten on the east 
side, the poorest district in New York Citj', came to the 
school one morning recently, thinly clad and looking 
pinched and cold. After being in the warm kindergarten 
a while the child looked up into the teacher's face and 
said earnestly: 

" lliss C , do you love God?' 

" 'Why, yes,' said thn teacher. 

" 'Well, Z don't,' quickly responded tlie child with great 
earnestness and vehemence. 'I hate Hon." 

"The teacher, thinking this a strange expression to 
come from a child whom she had Iricd hard to teach that 
'\* was right to love God, asked for an explanation. 

'"Well,' said the child. 'He makes the wind blow, and 

I haven't any warm clothes; and He makes it snow, and 

- my shoes have holes in them, and He makes it cold, and 

we haven't any lire at home, and He makes us hungry, and 

mamma hadn't any bread for our breakfast.' " 

Commenting it says: "If wc consider the perfection of 
God's material bounties to the children of earth, it is hard, 
after reading this story, to regard with patience the com- 
placency of rich blasphemers who, like Ihe innocent little 
girl, charge the miseries of poverty to God." 

Thu following is taken from The Xews-Dispatch : 
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"J. Pierpont Morgan's dog, Uis Niba, value $3,000, was 
buried today. The burial was to take place tho day before, 
but thca Morgan wae prevented from attending. Tb»j 
corpse of the dog lay in a casket lined with silk. The 
burial place is situated on one of the most beautiful itpota 
on the banks of the Hudson. Many mourners attended the 
burial services, as the deceased had been a great favorite 
in the Morgan household. It is understood that upon the 
grave will be erected a Maltese cross. — News dispatch of 
July ir. 

"A few days before this burial of the dog the New York 
Times brought the following local news; 

" 'There was a baby born yesterday morning in Den- 
ver. A baby who&c father is at the front fighting for his 
country. The little creature who came into the world yes- 
terday nioniing is just twelve inches long uud weighs only 
four pounds. 

"'There wore no clothes waiting for it; not a ahred. 
And there are none yet. Last night the baby was still 
wrapped in a piece of flannel. When this tiny daoght«r 
of a soldier came into the world her mother lay upon a 
feather lick, with not even a sheet under her. Tht> tick 
was filthy and sour, but there was no money to buy an- 
other, and if it were taken away the woman would have 
lain on bare slats. She had neither sheets nor pillow 
caaee on her bed of pato, and over her was an old comfort 
that had been taken from the children's bed to put over 
her. The children, three of them, lay upon a iitraw tick, 
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with never a shred of bedding under or over theni. This 
ii the condition that one soldier has left behind him, and 
this is the picture that has haunted him on the blue 
waters of the Paciiic. Sad featiirea of the picture can bo 
duplicated in raanv cases among the families of the boys 
in blue. Grim want stalks among them. Empty larders 
greet their eyes, and the bitter alternative of Btarvatiou 
or public charity stare them in the face.' 

"How the powcVH that benefit by this war are using 
their soldiers is seen in the employment of cheap Chinese 
seamen on government transports and Chinese slave labor 
in the manufacture of soldiers' uniforms. Had this 
soldier's wife applied for work on uniforms, she would 
have been bluntly informed that the contractors were at- 
tending to it: and they are — for the benefit of the con- 
tractors and those who lei the contracts. — Free Society." 

The following taken from The Appeal to Reason tells 
of an actual occurrence at Cleveland, 0.: 

"HE STARVED TO DEATH. 

"A man was picked up in Cleveland, 0., a few days ago 
from a snow bank in which he had fallen and because of 
starvation had been unable to lift himself up, so he died. 
It was near the new Senaca street bridge; and when th^; 
workmen gathered around they recognized in the corpse i 
man who had been looking in vain for work. The super- 
tntimdcnt had told him that he might have something In 
a day or eo. An old story. The unknown had no money; 
and as one of the workmen chared his lunch with him the 
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(lay before bu was founO dead, he told of a wife aud cbtl- 
drcii depending upon him; bis emaciated face grew sad as 
he snid he had no money for them. His clothea were 
rough and threadbare, his ehoca being worn ao that bii 
feet touched the ground, or rather the snow. He was 
picked up tenderly liy the workmen and placed in a dead 
ivagon oud st-nt to the morgue. 

"Think of il! In Senator Hanna's home; right at ibc 
door of him who promised it full dinner pail to every one 
if the Heput>licanii won, a man starred ro death becauae 
he could uot find work. Maybe the man was Bhiftless; 
perhnpa be was, but ho was looking for work, and vc are 
told that prosperity is iitalking about ihc country, juat rtm- 
ning right into everybody^'s way, that you have to hustle 
to keep out of the way of work, aud that if you are not 
careful a job will force itself onto yon whi'ther yon want it 
or not." 

The following ie from St. Louis Labor: 

"Ad cxcclleul example of man's value under capitoUam 
WS!* shown laxt week on one of the fashionable thorough- 
fares juat west of Grand arenue. The day wo-^ one of tlte 
coldest of the cold week, and the few persons of that dxt- 
trict that were compelled to be out were hurrying along 
wrapped up iu fure. 

"The Humane Society ambulance was drawn up in front 
of one of the houses and a number of well dressed men 
ond boy* were putting a sick horse into it. 

"A mattre#« vra* placed on the floor of the ambulance. 
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and great care was taken to arrange the door so that its 
head might rest comfortably. 

"Quite a crowd had gathered and many expressions of 
sympathy were sent forth to the poor dumb creature. 

**As I started on I heard the notes of a bugle, and about 
half a block away I saw a poor one-legged man, thinly clad, 
blowing a bugle for the few pennies that passers-by might 
give. 

"The bare hands that held the bugle were chapped and 
bleeding. 

"The ambulance drove away and the crowd that had 
gathered passed on, laughing and talking by their poor 
outcast brother with the bugle. Who would claim kin- 
ship ? not they. 

"The vile capitalist system that turns out hundreds of 
the same kind of unfortnates every day, disabled in their 
mills, factories and other profit-making hells, or when 
fighting in their wars, could find no more use for him. 

"Why should they bother about him, when there are 
thousands of able-bodied men ready to take his place at 
even lower wages, in the desperate fight for bread. 
[ "The Humane Society that seems so affected by the 
sight of a dumb animal in pain, do not see their brother in 
the next block. 

"To get another horse, about fifty dollars has to be ex- 
pended, while for the asking they can get a thousand hu- 
man lives, willing to be bound in chains, far worse than 

that — the slave bonds that can be severed in an instant by 
(15) 
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iIk- rupilalisl. wlii-ti Ilk- lifu is of no men- [""ofil I.) liim, 
but whlt'h ijiuko Ihe rapiliilUt rUvg tvillmg. yeg, anxious tii 
lay down hia life that hie [amily may get bread enough to 
keep iheni from actual Btanalion." 
"MEN WITH FAMILIES WOKK FOH BpYS' WAGES. 

"Men Willi familifs, suys Ihi- 'Phihiiloltjtiia Evi-ning T<-1- 
I'graph, '"arc ciniiloy(;il as bottlp blowtim at I)oy.t' wugcn tu 
ihe Oeorge Jonas Glass company at the little haralot of 
Minotola, V. .1. They life in hoiiBes oipned by the com- 
pany, to whom thpy pay reni ; ami thi*y iire I'ompoHwl to 
trade at the company store on the cash hook systptn; th^ 
are compelled to contribute toward the support of the 
preacher; they arc proliibilcd under iiain of diichargf 
from meeting logelhtT lo plan mean* for Ihrowing olT tht* 
shackles that bind tlimn in Uie bitterfsl kind of tlaverj-. 
Children much below the legal age of 12 ycam an cm- 
pkivi'd ; and nnleM a man has two hoys whom he will place 
at work in the factory lie cannot Mcurc employment; and 
if he ia forliinatc enough t« have two little children whom 
he ia willing to turn orer to his employer h.> will tie p«r- 
iniUed to go to work at apprentice wageH. 

"SlaTery is a mild word fo use m describing the con- 
dition of the worker* in Minotola. The entire town be- 
long* l» the r^mnany and the employes are not allowed to 
walk on the company's grounds after being dixchnrgiil. 
One man had to walk down the railroad truck in order lo 
get to ttiR humr. whrrc hiK wife vae so ill that *b« could 
not bcinnTfd from the company honse in cumpUaocv with 
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the order to get out. And all of tliia is going on in n 
hours' ride from the nation's capital; whore lackeys crUign 
and crawl before the very nicji who have caused ut! this 
Buffering of the poor." 

The following story is enough to frtcze thu bluoJ wilh 
horror: 

CHILD SHOT FOR BEGGING BREAD. 

The past wintt-r (exact dalo has slipped my mind and I 
have miKlaid my notebook) a while child went fo a hack 
door in the city of Birinhightim, Ala., niid beggud Cor food. 
This h unlawful, ns the hungry child probably knew. 
When he stepped back into the alley, a policeman shouted 
to the little chap and like any other child who had done 
that which he knew was puninhable, he feared the officer 
and ran from him. The blue-coated brute shot the hoy 
dead. If he had been a negro child, there would have hwa 
tlie assertion that, this waa another case of race haired; 
but we do not hear it cited as an example of the hatred 
of the millions of capital for those who arc poor! There 
is too much of this warping of events to make fhcm fit 
preconceived ideas. This eleven-year-old child was killed 
by a policeman "in discharge of Ids duty," so the officer did 
not lose his position on the force and there was no huch- 
ing. One can but hope Ihat the quick death of the mur- 
dered boy was easier than the slower one by means of 
stan-ation.— W. S. Abbott, Oak, Cal. 

That crowds are always hungry m the large cities is at- 
tested every Christmas by the thousands of poor who flock 
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lo tlii; big uliaritj- Oinners given by tlif uowspapcrn. lodges, 
churches, etc. Thy day after {'lirislmu* tlin Chicag-i 
papers published the followiug: 

"Between 11 oVIwk in tliu morning and 11 uVlork at 
night 10,OOU men und boys and nitout 100 womcti alfl 
platt'pfnl of turkey und polaltk'* and drunk cup aftor cup 
of steaming hot cnffcc' in ihe .dd Wuvi-rly Thculer. Tlik 
id what Uiey ntu and drank : 

"4,500 pounds of meat, chieHy turkey. 

"125 bushels of pntatoea. 

%000 loaves of bread. 

"1 liarrcl of gravy. 

'"Z burn;!* of cranberry F^aucc. 

'■150 gullona of pirkli's. 

".'lOO gallons of milk. 

"150 pounds of good colTfe. 

"In the nUnle crowd of 10,000 forlorn, hungry people 
Die police failud to discover a single profcM^ioual crook. 
w\fler the tlr»t 700, who were monlly from cheap lodging 
and barrel houses., had been fed, THR CnO\VD WAS 
MADE UP CHIKKLY OK SaJCHANIt'S AND I<ABOR- 
l.N'G MEX, WHO WEEK JirXGBY AND OUT OK 
WOBK." 

Of thi! ten thoiLnand, nine thousand and thrcu hundred 
were laechanicti and laboreri* who vera hungry and oat tit 
work I That is quite a different story to what the und 

" r newspapers in (heir Mrrility I 
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inlcnrl to give the lie to tlieir untrue and bombastic claims ; 
they were Just caught off their guard and may be expected 
If. prostitute tlit'ir calliii}; more recklessly llian ever to 
make up Tor it. 

St. Louis, as well lis all thi- large pilles, has these Christ- 
mas diiinerp. given to the hnngry thoueands by well-mean- 
ing and charitable people. It is a blessing that they are 
remembered, yet lUe question will come, why is this neces- 
sary? Why do we have so many ])onr? Whose fanlt i? it? 
Commenting on this, St. Louis Labor, a paper for working 
people, says; 

"THEIR CHRISTMAS DINNER tTNEQUALLED IN 
THK DAYS OF HOWE. 

"The last Sunday's edition of one of our greal dalies 
contained a very interesting article on the "Miliionaires 
of St. Louis.' It enumerated some eighty or more and 
proudly declared that their wealth proved the wonderful 
prosperity of St. Louis. 

"This, notwithstanding 10,000 people had eaten a 
'charity' dinner on Christmas Day. While the article in 
itself might not attract so much attention, when it U 
placed in comparison with the other item, it shows only 
loo plainly ihe lie of its 'prosperity' talk. 

''The Post-Dispatch organized the Christmas dinner, 
and patted itself on the back with such headlines as 'Not 
a Hungry Person in St. Louis on Christmas Day.' 

"The Post-Dispatch can play its own horn and wrife its 
'1 remains ^miut^at though 
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I persous on Christmas Day, they wero 
hungry the next. It is cheap charity, indeed, which will 
Htarvo a man 3114 days in order lo give him ii Kumptuou? 
Ijuniiuet on the remaining day of the year. 'ITiosg who 
prate of prosperity had helter place themselves in 4lie po- 
l^itioDS of these people. Ten ihousaud ]>eople fed by char* 
ily in a city of 600.000 iphahilant*. Rome, in Itn height, 
did not support a larger number. Rimians ihouglii that 
llicy, too, were prosperous, but theirs was all on the snr- 
fai-e; ii wiis loiilinnl lo llu- ruling class. And as soon u-t 
ojiportunity offered the robbed and despoiled population 
of Kome turned on (heir despoilers, sacked tluir homes, 
mined their villas and burned their eity. A itiniilar fau^ 
awaits America, if fteps are not taken to avert It. 

"We cannot conlinm- lo feed 10,000 starving peoplo 
while 80 millionaires revel in ihe wealth which they have 
robbed from those they now regard as beggars." 

After carefal investigation. The New York Sun con- 
cludes that 40,000 working women in that city are reci'iv- 
ing wage* so low ihikt they are eoinpelli'd lo accept (.harity 
or »t»rTc. 

Volumes might be tilled with facts similar lo those 
ciled, and j^till all would not be told. The American mi- 
lion is learning these facts and knows them to be true. 
Any one may verify the facts, and Muy haw bet-n proven 
over and over again. 

And y«'I there are thon- whose perverted ideas of justice 
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and pity lead (hem to such erratic expressions that we are 
prone to douht their sanity, 

Edmond Kelly in his book says: "There ie no longer 
any reason for distinguishing between the criminal and 
pauper." 

There you have it; if a man ia poor, arrest him and put 
Iiim in jail. Proclaim Captain Kidd as chief of saint?. 
Erase from the calendar of the great such names as poor 
Isaiah, poor Jesus, poor Paul, poor Socrates, poor Dante, 
and look with respect upon llie ages that produced and yet 
neglected to have them punished. 

Poor teachers, reformers, authors, inventors and work- 
ers all to be conilemned as criminals, and presumably, th:" 
rich and unscrupulous, who have extorted on the poor, 
made life difficult for them, are to be recognized -as the 
real benefactors of the race. 

Some other remarkable views are alsn held, as instance 
the following: 
"POVERTY A BTTLWAHK OF THE rONSTITUTlOX. 

"Harjier's Weekly of March 1st closes an article on the 
'Worst of Being Poor,' with these words ; 'As poverty is 
one of the liulwarka of the constitution we cannot guard 
it too carefully, or too vigilantly oppose any scheme tend- 
ing to undermine it. But we may all fitly join in trying 
to lesson the undue apprehension which it inspires.* The 
writer seems to be afraid that prophets will arise who 
will try to abolish want itself unless the fear of want is 
abolished by those who live in luxury. He thinks that 



poverty i» H gonil iDcentive lo make men work for starva> 
tion wages for instance; and that if poverty were abolished 
tbf country would go lo pieces- And yd he thinlcH tKat 
the country might profit by i'on*idcring the eccentric 
comnioDwonlthB of Aiwlralnitin, where h man i* 
proviik'd with a houne and fnrm. and tecurod againiit want 
through uU his career. But in this irountry we must cling 
to our poverty. What a blessed thought that we huv- 
Fuch grcal m^wtipapcre to i|dvi$t' Iht; poor lo he fatisBcd 
that lhi>ir children are hungry and in rags. Be yatiafied 
workingnien when the wife whose cheeks used to be eo lull 
of life, so beautiful with thi' dawn of hyalth, if she lookn 
like a Hkclelou, If her rags and dingy clothes brings a tear 
lo your eyes. Be- satisfied when your little ehild throws it« 
ragged arm around your neck, and when you feel its fe»er- 
ihh heart beating through a shabby dress, draw it closer ti 
your bonom, and be manly enough to say; 'It is my fault, 
little one, that you ore in ragv My work and the work 
of my fellow laborer? have Clled Ihc worfd with all the 
good things of life; but wp laboring peoplu have decided 
to let some one else havi> the greater share of what we pro- 
duce. We know that all wealth is the product of labor, 
and that those who work should have what they produce; 
hut fllill it is our opinion that we sTiould live in poverty 
while those who do not work should have Uic good things 
that our labor gives to them.' " 

Still others say Ihal if the poor were only Miving Iherc 
would by IcM miwrrj- an*l want. This view, is illogical an<i 
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aUurd: for the poor, liviug in llir va«L RUJoriljr, nre of 
course tlie firuat voQKiimt^ro, Now, if consumption w^ra 
ctirlHili'fi. business would Jrop off. ndd coiinltM* thuusuDtl:! 
wciTilJ 111' tlinmii out of work. Tliw !.hi)w» how tU-fectivu 
Hud abominable our prcHi'iit iiiduiilrial Hj-Bteui i». The 
poof arc injured by tbf^ virtue of economy: and aided in- 
direct!; by the rite of extrsvagsncp, which helps bacincef ; 
which givc» omploymont. 

Again, wu ciinnni ugri-c with llr. Oarm'gic when he 
BOya it is a {(rent advantage to be born poor. The Post- 
Uiitpatch discusses thiN a» followe : 

I CARNEGIE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

I Mr. Andrew Carnegie, wtio know« all uboul il, ba» at^> 
furcd UP (hat Jt in a groat advanlago for a man to be born 
poor, and a disgrace to die rieb. 

Dr. felix Adler ([ivcs a new and t4ni'r turn to the 
thought by olMiTving that it is a "misfortune to live poor." 
Among IhecvilH of poverty Dr. Adler mentions those; 

1, "Inefficient nutrition," leaving the body a prey to 
disease and catuing "dreadful mortality" among the chil- 
dren of the (cncmcnls. 

, S. "Caru" — anxiety for the futiir«, the unctTtainty "f 
existence. "It U this can: that comes to the poor man and 
sits at his table — that comes at night and places hot coaU 
ondcr his pillow and prevents him from sleeping." 

ii. Tlii> crushing of mental activity and growth in 
young men ami women of talent and wen of genius, from 
lark nf mean^ of education and development. 
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If these an; lliu evils of [loveily, Uiou it U iin ailvanlagc 
tu be bom poor. Obildreii bred in an atmoripbere of wuit) 
fear, squalor and death aro at a distinct disadvantage, not- 
vritliBtanding Mr, Caruegie's tonfidfnt aifsortioo to the 
contrary, — Post-Dispatch. 

"Mr. Nei'fo, the Breslaii statistidun, pnblishea an inter- 
ciiting paper from which the following important facts tiro 
taken : 

" 'In Uie year 183G it appears that the dcatli rate of the 
poorer claeees was nearly three times greater thau il wan 
aniong the rich. The amount paid in rent 'm given ft* u 
criterion of tnt^uni', the figurus being aii follows: 

" 'Out of every 1,000 vho paid a rent up to 300 marks. 
20.7 died ; out of everj- 1,000 paj-ing a rent of from 301 to 
750 marks, only 11.? died, and out ot every 1^00 jwying 
a rent ranging from "20 to 1,500 marks, only 6.5 died, the 
average being 17,6 persons dying to eaob 1,000 li^-ing.' 

"According to tltiate llgureit the mortalily of the Breslau 
poor population i? at least three times greater tbaji that 
of the rich, but as a matter of fact it must be much greai- 
cr, the dtinths of servant!^, journeymen and persona who 
die in the hottpitaI» ool being included, and Ihey in nil 
caseii belong lo what are colled the poorer etassea. The 
s^me article sliova tliat more than one-half of the cbildrea 
bom belonging to the poor population died in babyhood, 
vhilc the deaihs of ihc childn-n of the rich aniouDlecl to 
only about ouc-sixlh of rhe total uumbcr born.'* — SoUdar- 
iiy. 
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'■WEAKENING INFLUENCES OF POVERTY. 

"In the American Medicine for February 15th, the 
editor, comiuentiiig on lhi> bveetigalioiia of Mr. Rown- 
tree as to the effects of poverty. Bays: 'That of 7,000 per- 
Bons in New York living in primary poverty, iu 1,130 it 
was due to death of the chief wage earner; in 370 to liis 
illness or old age; in 1G7 lo being out of work; iu 205 to 
irregularity of work; in 1,602 to largeness of family; in 
3,756 to low wages.' Dividing the workingmen's districts 
into three elasBos according to income, Mr. Rowntree finds 
that the death rate of the lowest is more than twice a^ 
high as that of the highest. As to the school children, 
the average height of boys of 13 is less by 3V^ inches in the 
poorer Bectiou than in that of the highest elementary 
schools, and the difference in weight is more than eleven 
pounds, with the diiferenco in general physical condition 
still more marked. The truth of all this is emphasized by 
the fact that the immense proportion of men offering 
themselves as army recruits do not come up even to the 
. moderate military standards demanded. The demonstra- 
tion ecems complete — u, sleady physical degeneration due 
to the dwarfing and weakening influence of poverty. Now 
all of Ibis, be it noted, is taking place in the richest nation 
of the world, and in times of unexampled prosperity.'" 

Poverty, then, is one of the greatest curses with which 
man is afflicted. It is a curse in every sense of the word, 

A New York preacher one Sunday devoted his sermon 
lo "the wickedest block in the world." luiUUL&taiitoa 



on earth have to practice frugality ? And th 
too who have jjroduced so abundantly that 
millions worth have to be sent out of the n 
consumers ? What arrant insanity. 

It is the industrial system that is at fault. 
dustrial system that grinds out milUonaireB 
will sooner or later strike the rock. Such h 
will always he the case. The day of reckoning 
coming events cast their shadows hefore. 
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FEMALE LABOR. 



How Marriage is Discouraged, and Why it is Often a Fail- 
ure — Womanhood Dishonored By Grovelling 
Industrial Slavery — The Truth About 
Female Competition. 



The subject of female labor is too important {o pass un- 
noticed. It is attracting nearly as much attention as child 
labor. It is almost as important. Today we find women 
who work for a little over half of what men work for. 
Often they displace men. Frequently we behold the 
strange spectacle of the male members of a family out of 
work and the female members toiling daily, early and late, 
llow unnatural! 

What opinion do I hold on the subject ? 

Simply and emphatically, that these poor women, with 
the rest of societv. are victims of a vicious system. Victims 
of circumstances over which they have no control. Com- 
pelled to work or starve. They have no choice, or probably 

(239) 
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tlii'j* would choowc home and womnn'ii &pborfi in jirefer- i 
c-uce to the factory and otSce, which is man's Epherc. 

And yet women are generally blamed, as though they ] 
were the authors of the present industrial system. They I 
ar« accused of lowering wages and throwing men out of J 
work; but not, however, by people who (hink honestly and | 
seriously on the subject. This opinion is held only by I 
Ihose who do not think at all. The truth is, woman haii J 
been torn from the fireside, the home, and woman's sphen.',' I 
by the most tyranmcal slave driver that ever existed. And ] 
that is Economic Want. It is economic want that toshe^ 
them out into the cold world to battle for the necessities I 
of life. Grave and unnatural are some of the results. Oan j 
the poor girl or woman give up work to yield her positioa I 
to some man, or to keep up the price of labor? Nol "Self- I 
preservation is the first law of nature." Perhaps there are J 
loved ones at home depending on the small wage for their I 
very existence. And so it is that woman is compelled to I 
go out and labor whether she will or no. And sometimes \ 
the results are very grave indeed. 

Frequently we observe a young man courting a girl, hai 
ing the moat honorable intentions in the world; yet he i%4 
out of work, and she has cmployjnent ; just the reverse of 1 
what it ought to be. It makes no difference in the end 1 
whether she or some other girl took his position. Tho I 
result is just the same. But to make the problem eleari 
and forceful, let us assume the following situation: 

The girl takes her sweetheart's position, throwing hJml 
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out of work ; the daughter usurps the father's work, send- 
ing him home to idleness, and the sister takes the place of 
the brother in factory or ofiice, In the shuffle we lose eight 
of the gravity of it all, because the displacer and the dis- 
placed are strangers to each other. U would be clear in 
an instant were the unnatural shuffle to take plaee in one 
family, as described. But why not face the question as it 
is? When examined it must he admitted that something 
y wrong. It is also apparent that woman, instead of be- 
ing at fa,iilt, is the victim. 

How unnatural for the sister to he the hread-winner 
and the brother the dependent. Worse even is the case of 
the father and daughter. How can she he educated when 
her time is entirely taken np with toil? How can the 
father pay for if when he ia out of work? Worse still 's 
the case of the lovers. How can the young man marry th" 
girl who has taken his position? Is not the young wo- 
man herself, unhappily, the bar to marriage? Is she not 
preventing the thing that is dearest to the heart of every . 
true woman ? 

What can be worse than a condition of affairs that pre- 
vents marriage? It would be hard to tell the amount of 
unhappiness such conditions produce. It is here we find 
the answer to (he question, "Why_do not more young peo- 
ple marry?" Also in discussing the question, "Is mar- 
riage a failure ?" this phase cuts an important figure. 

Female labor is a bar to marriage. None can deny that 
n greater number would take place if all men had work 
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anil were sure ihey coulil retnin it, Female labor greatly ; 
intTPflses this unriTluiniy- Marriage decreases. The gitU I 
who should be married are forced into the field in com- 
petition with men. ThuH, like a two-edged sword, it cutH | 
both ways; and woman is made, unhappily, an inslrnmcnl ] 
of her own undoing. What can she do to mend matters? 
Absolulely nothing. I quote the following: 

"THEY ARE SLATES. 
'■(J. H. Bowers in Iconoelasf.) 

"He who dare not make for himself a home and laki' 
tf liis heart a woman who would blesg him in abundaucr, 
is not as free as God intended men to be. 

"There are thousands of young men and women to-day, j 
who, because of the very uncertainty of their eeonomi« I 
fooling, abjure marriage. The men, most of Ihera, dps- 
lined to father that social sore, the army of prostituti**, I 
with the money that should go to the support of a honn- 
and the rearing of ehildren, are they free men? .\nd the I 
women — God pity them all, and especially those who nid I 
of the vast multitude forced into factory and shop fall bv I 
Ihe wayside, victims of the men, who, if free, would havn I 
established them in homes, where love and honor would | 
have filled their lives, are they free? 

"Who among us will contend that a system of labor tbnt I 
forces women and children to carry the world's burden, to I 
the exclusion of thousands of strong-armed men who staml I 
ready lo lake more than their share of the world's va/tk | 
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Uiflt the loved ouot- may \t<i relieved, is aoytliiDg short of 
slavery ?" 

Again, the Appi'a! to Reason says: 

"Out of thi- 17,'tOO representative workingmeii in In- 
rliauapoliii only ■J,OOU are married. Industrial conditinin 
are such that wurldnen find it difficult to provide for a 
family, and they imi finding it more difficult to find iii- 
Idligent women who are willing to hocome the slave of j 
wagc'-slave. Girls can make a living by their own work, 
and have a measure of independence that the working- 
man's wife cannot have. The whole induBtrial system \i 
opposed to happiupss, and it is constantly getting worse. 
But the worse it gets, the better it will be; for when the 
condition becomes so miserable that society cannot tol- 
erate il, then there will be a change for Uie better. Tlie 
darkest hour conies before dawn. If that be true, let Iho 
darkness get so thick that it can be felt! It that is neces- 
sary, let it coine." 

The following is worthy of profound consideration : 

The question of a riousckeeper, Clyde, Neb., asking how 
$10 a week can bo made to support, clothe and feed a fam- 
ily of seven — five tittle children among the number — al-. 
tracts my attention. This is but another phase of what I 
call the riddle of the age, and as it is one which especially 
concerns us women, wo should take deep interest in study- 
ing it. In a magazine I saw the propositioii succinlly 
stated as follows: "The problem i."* one which confronts 
most young miirried nicn and women in Ihc present lime, 
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and can be staled in thU way: A. and B. wish to marry. 
As business is siiHii^ieiit to warrant hliu iu tliL- conclusion 
that he can support himself and wife in comfort they do 
marry. At the end of the first year C is born. The sick- 
ucss and other expenses attendant upon his arrival have 
made large calls upon A"s tiurplus funds, slill he can man- 
age. In less than two years more D puts in an appear- 
ance. There are more expenseB, more sickness, and life 
begins to look very serious to A. This goes on for a longer 
or shorter period, but anyone can see that the limit is soon 
to be reached. If the family continues to increase with- 
out a proportionate enlargement of income, the time is nol 
far distant when A cannot support them all, to say noth- 
ing of supporting them in comfort. The problem, then, 
which all these people have to meet, is, 'What is to be done 
about it?' Some of them attempt one solution, some an- 
other, but the question remains unsettled." Now most 
young people contemplating matrimony see the future iu 
a very attractive light, but as Emerson says, "No picture of 
life can have any veracity which does nol admit the odious 
facts," 1 do not wish to call children "odious facts/' but 
they are certainly factors which are seldom taken into 
account by young people when planning their future. No 
doubt the husband of our Clyde housekeeper expected to 
support his wife in comfort. Probably he took her from 
a home where she was more familiar with a piano and 
book than with wash-board and broom; for American 
parents are indulgent and seldom expect much work from 
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Ihiiir daughters. No doubt he web a fascinating lail 
tht'80 salesmen are wonl to bf, and had no dilliciiltir 
walicuig off with the bolle of the town ! Of course, this is 
just a fancy picture, but we all know that such cases an.- 
common. And then — five chiklren within sovcn yearo! 
ami dollars have so lit lie elasticity even in cxperiynccd 
hand^. If the wife has good health remaining, wlucli 
will he most unusual, the case is not quite so tragic, but 
if her strength and spirits are gone, and she allows the 
necessity for daily, hourly economy to render her fretful 
and morbid, it seems to me there is a very good chance for 
love to fly out of the window. And in such a marriage, 
with love gone, what would be left ? She says her husband 
is expected to be well dressed, and, of course, the wife aud 
little ones need warm, comfortable clothing. Probably 
there is house rent to pay, and when the wise ones are 
answering the question let ihem not forget that there arc 
oLher cspenecs besides food aud clothing. We cannot live 
by bread alone. How much nut of this $10 a week should 
go for literature, music, esuursions, entertainments, etc? 
Then there is the life insurance fund — surely our house- 
keeper's husband ought In have his life Insured. If they 
belong to a lodge, there are the dues to eoneider; if to a 
church they want to give their mite. Of course fhey will 
want photogranhfl of their little ones and at Christmiis 
time Santa Claus is eagerly expected. There! I have nt'i 
answered the question, but have amplified it: and wrih 
Housekeeper and olhcrri, *^hall look eagerly for the repliL-:^ 
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of those who have eolved it. — Catherine Uarbaugh, Cas- 
cade, Colo. 

I fear that thiu question) in lis many phases, will prove 
almost too hard for The Homemaker to handle satiBfac- 
torily ; but we shall all be glad to know of the little econn- 
DiicB practiced by those who find it necessary to make ouu 
dollar do the work of two. Personally I believe the truo 
Eolution of the problem can only come through a change 
in ihe industrial system. Of one thing we may be assured 
— behind all Ihe threatening social and eeonomic up- 
heavals of the day, shadowed forth by the deep unrest of 
the multitude, is working that Almighty Power that makes 
for good. Let us trust it, as we have always done, and, 
with Tennyson, 
"Be grateful for the sounding watchword. Evolution, 

here," — Ed, Americau Woman. 

Also these plain words on this subject: 

The aversion of woman to child bearing is one of the 
bitter evils of the day — and its effect on the coming race 
will bo of serious moment. The causes of this aversion are 
many and hard to overcome even by reason and educa- 
tional forces. It is very true that the economic conditions 
which make the environment of many women are re- 
sponsible for {he dread of bringing children into the world, 
both directly and indirectly. Directly, by reason of the 
fact that the mother must go into the factory and shop to 
supplement the fast decreasing wage of the father. In Ihs 
great mill districts of New England, mothers work at their 
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loome tlirough the whole poriod of pregnancy, in man^ 
stances up to the very <1ay of conrmcment. Not much 
wonder that these women dread the coming of children. 
It is not hard lo imagine Ihe future of these little ones 
poorly nourished, scantily cl«d, deprived of a mother's 
care — all this enters into the great economic problem oi 
today. — Ella Reeve Cohen, in Woman's Physical Develop- 
nient. 

None can denv lliat judicious marriage promotes chas- 
tity. And anything that checks marriage increases the 
Eocial evil. Then women and girls working promote the 
social evil by preventing marriage. Yet who would blame 
women? She, the unhappy cause to a certain e."(tent, is 
the worst sufferer in the end. The following facts are 
takeu from a medical journal: 

An eminent Frenchman made an investigation of the 
subject and records the fact that vanity and a desire for 
iine raiment prompted many women to become prostitutes. 

Quite a number, also, look lo the vice in order to eseapi.' 
hard work in the faclorii-s and the work-shops. 

As long as this social system exists, prostitution will 
exist. As long as commercialism is a factor of our civilizj 
tion, prostitution will prevail. 

When young men can marry on a small income, and our 
standards are raised lo a higher point, prostitution will dc 
crease. 

Judicious marriages promote chastity, and are encour- 
aged by every moralist. 
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How Men Are Forced to Wage Relentless War On Each 
Other, In Order to Hold Their Own.— The Hor- 
rible Cruelty and Debasing Effects of 

the Situation. . 



Strange to say, that with the increase of civilization, 
population, and improvements, has also come a desperate 
battle for a foothold in life. A strenuous effort that 
wears out body and soul, and is kept up daily, weekly, 
yearly, until the victim, tired, worn, spent, and old before 
his time, is forced out of the conflict. 

With the shriek of the whistle, the great throng in mad 
haste, fly to their work. Then all through the long day, 
a killing pace, and such an intensity of application is kept 
up that one might believe the day of judgment were com- 
ing, and but one day remained to get ready for it. Even 
the banker and speculator is not exempt. All rush like 
mad. At noon scarcely any rest is taken. Indeed, many 
scarcely take time to snatch a morsel of food. 

(249) 
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The Appeal to Reason says: 

"Mr, Rockcfeller'a mad race lo own tlif world has rc- 
saltcd ill ruining his i<totnach, canning hU hair tn faH out I 
of hifi head, his eye-brows and moiistaclie to disappear; I 
it has succeeded in making thousands of hi;; competitors I 
go into bankruptcy, and in causing Ihe people generally J 
to think of him as a fiend. It ho ])ad lived under a sauu I 
industrial system, Mr. Rockefeller might have been as J 
universally liked, as be is vrell liked by tliose of his I 
frienda. It is the system of profit that has caused all liUl 
trouble. It is driving thousands to the grave of suicido, 1 
and the .poor bouse, us the days go by. It is Ihe i 
damnable thing — this thing called profit — .that was ever I 
conceived in the mind of savage man. And the people 1 
are beginning to see the depths of degradation to which I 
profit has sunk ibe souls of men." 

And why this mad race? What is the great stake? 

It is simply the uncertainly of one's position. None I 
feel secure. The rich banker, speculator, financier, all I 
fear they may lose (heir foothold any minute. Tlie nextJ 
market report may bring uews of financial ruin. EvenJ 
many merchants and manufacturers struggle under i 
great load, For, doing budncss at a loss, the morrow ifiM 
always an uncertainly, for four they will be unable to meoil 
obligations. Thus are many haunted by Ihe nightmare 
of disaster. Then when reverses come, how often ia rel 
sought by poison or the pistol. To pick up a paper a 
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read that a busiiu'es man haG killed himM?lf i$ uf i:oiiiinoti 
occurrence- Here are a few samples. 

Just an ordinary news itoin Ihie: 'Torced out of busi- 
ness and practically mined by the exactions of the beef 
trust, Louis Holebeck acknowledged defeat yesterday liy 
taking his own life." — Press disimtch in Baltimore News 
of April 21. Holebock was in the retail businetiii in New 
York. His customera were moslly of the working class; 
and as the price of meat went up hia profits fell away, and 
his trade became so bad that be had to close hie sliop. 
He thought it would be an easy matter to find work al 
his trade; but as he tramped from place to place he was 
told that men were being discliurged, not employed. II 
waa too much for bhn, this '•unexampled era of prosper- 
ity," so he took his own life, after the Beef Trupl ("which 
does not exist") look his busineas. 'ITie next move for the 
financiers will bo to make a "noble" gift to some ehiirch 
or college that is run in their own interest. The pcojile 
learn through suffering. 

Depreased by financial diflicultles, George Eriinger. . 
aged seventy-one, 1231 North Oay street, New York, a 
brush manufacturer, took a dose of poison the other day 
as the quickest way out of hia troubles. Thus the oM 
sometimes end their lives, when they are no longer able to 
make a living in this competitive world. Under sane con- 
ditions, this old man would have spent his last daj-s in 
peace. As one's childhood ia spent in play and amuse- 
Tricnl, so alioiild the last days on carlh be. 
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But why the fierce elnigglc of tliose who ilo uol own aail I 
opcrali! buKinL'sses of their own? They have nothing atJ 
stake. They have no capital or enterprises to worry alioatJ 

The poorer clafses have worries and troubles, in gct-i 
liuj; their daily breud. Many a mati vinployed al n iniui-j 
Ilium wugo, <lroiLc]:» diaaster to hin employer, more than tliej 
employer himself, simply because his posillou is at stake;] 
nad on his position depends the daily bread of himcclu 
Hiid family. Should be lo»c this, it may be a long tiia« b 
fore he secures another, and with no money or friends iti 
ill no wonder he worries and frets away his life. 

Often the temptation eomea to be dishonest. A I 
jirper has ihe following: 

"Henry Penning, homeless and out of work, commilted 
larceny in New York city, was arrested and put In j 
where he eommitlcd suicide in order to get away from IImm 
prnsperily that is abroad in the land. It may be added 
that he was not one of the guests at the dinut-r giren t 
Morgan to Prince Henry of Prussia." 

Hero are other in^lanectt: 

"Mary L, Anderson, aged forty, attempted suicide Btl 
8:30 a. m., April 15. tJliu had hi^on out of cmploymei 
for eoine time, and in a fit nf ili-'^pondcucy ]itv>\ h earvio 
knife on hir throai. — Bnliiuiori> World." The nt)o<re is a 
typical news item. And yel we call this a hjippy and voD-l 
tented people, worthy to carry civilizadoii tfi uthet t 
lion<; And capable of f'trctng our :»tereotTjied ciutoowl 
down the throats of foreigners. 
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"Lob Angeles, April T. Becoming despondent over the 
difficulty 01 providing for Uersulf and her three children, 
Mrs. C. F, Schwiytzer of El Monte, tliirteeu miles from 
Uiis city, ended her life by drowuiiig herself in a lank of 
crude oil. The body was todity found floating in the tank, 
which is eonneeled with a pumping plant on a neighboring 
raruih." 

The terrible struggle for existence, with the consequent 
nervous strain wastes the powers of the individual, and 
uademiinea the health of mind and nerve. It Is no won- 
der Ihat many degenerate morally. It is no wonder that 
large numbers turn to dishonesty, immorality, and suicide. 
The strain and pressure of modern competition ia loo 
severe. 

Suicide is increasing. 

Death, naturally feared above everything, ia now in 
many cases welcomed iis a friend. Statistics, and the 
daily papers bear this out. 

The Appeal 1o Reason makes the following observation: 

"Business worries cause the suicide of 1,500 people a 
year in the principal cilies of this country. Nice system, 
ph? Vote for a system, believe In it, fight for it, — and 
then kill one's self jo get away from it! The modern 
business man is a lulu! He never thinks — ho just thinks 
he thinks. He knows less of the system he lives under, 
less of political questions, less of the phenomena about 
him than the average laboring man who belongs tn a un- 
ion. The other day T met a business man from Kansas 
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City aud we wlto discusaiug the growth ami tut-aniug o(l 
the trusts and monopolies, and he said that lie hod never 1 
had any insight into the subject until recently when he J 
engaged one of his workmen iu eouverc-aliou, and he ha^ 
opened his eyctt to what all this fcniient and crushing 
meant. He said he was no match for the employe \ 
he should have said, had he been asked, was an iguorunlj 
stupid spceimen of the genius homo. The buaineas man ii 
now reading up to be as intelligent ae his employe." 

The great increase in suicide shows increased failures iifl 
life. It shows that life, liberty and happiness are hecotu-l 
ir.g harder and harder to secure. 

Many are the victims of modern social condittoni..! 
Some liave been robbed of reputation; some of money ;;■ 
others of hope, joy, health; or of things that make Ufel 
worth living, until finally to the poor victim of unnatural I 
conditions even the grave is a haven of rest. Thcs 
some of the effects of a system that is sinful, unjiist and| 
unhealthy. Unhealthy morally, mentally and physically J 

And these victims are woefullj nnraerons. The youoffi 
the old, the rich, the poor, all kinds and all classes. 

But the most pathetic of alt is the child suicide. Thai 
Appeal to Reason says: 

"In 1861-5 there was one suicide to 347 deaths. InJ 
18D5-9 there was one in every 198. Where there Qfied] 
to be 100 deaths from suicide in proportion to the general 
mortality there are now 175. 

The AppL-al to Kcaaon says; 
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"Suicide is much more prevalent amongst men than 
women, and at certain periods of life more than others. 
If we work out the ratio of suicide amongst males during 
the working period of life, i. e., from 25 to 65 years of 
age, we find it to be enormously above the average. In 
1861-5 the ratio of suicide amongst males from 25 to 65 
years of age was one in 85 deaths; in 1895-9 it was one in 
54. 

"And now we come to a terrible fact. The younger the 
age the greater has been the increase in the rate of suicide. 
From 45 to 65 years of age, where there used to be 100 
male deaths from suicide in proportion to the mortality 
of these ages, there are now 130. From 25 to 45 years of 
age, where there used to be 100 there are now 201. From 
15 to 25 years of age, where there used to be 100 there are 
now 256. Such has been the increase in the ratio of sui- 
cide to the mortality since 1861-5. 

"The saddest thing of all is the existence and increase 
of child suicide. Child misery is the greatest crime of 
civilization; a crime for which there is no extenuation, 
and for which there can be no forgiveness. Here, for in- 
stance, is the pathetic farewell of a poor little Lancashiie 
mill lad of 13, who drowned himself a short time ago: 
^Goodnight all. John Willie, tell my mother I have 

jumped into 's lodge because I am tired of life. God 

bless you, Jimmy!' The body was afterward found in the 
mill pond. 
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"Since 1861 nearly 400 childreu of from 10 to 15 yearal 
of age have put an end to their lives." 

If any period of life shoaM be «acred to happineM An4j 
joy; to education and developnienl; that period is Lh« 
days of childhood. And yet there are countless thou 
ands who never have any childhood; who from «arliv 
infancy know only hardship, RiilTering and tribulatiotiy 
wh'» are better acquainted with tears and sorrow than t 
arc with laughter and happiness; who iit a lender age arc 
dragged to the factories', shops, and mines to have everyJ 
thing good and high and noble dwarfed in them; and Iiava 
instilled in them principles of vice, wickedness and c 
I.« it any wonder that some of these little wretches ft« 
fjueutly take (heir liven? With no hope or escape opi 
to them it would be remarkable if even the majority < 
them should grow up lo he respectable citizens. The sni 
cide of many n gray-beard might be traced back ta an c 
time when he first began losing his hold on life. Many o 
these, were the Imlh known, deserve pmisc inxlead oQ 
blame for Wving held out :;o long in the uueriual light. 

Onr modern strenuous life finds all kinds of victii 
The aged with hut a few days to live: the slaning: tliiM 
from whom hope has fled; the bankrupt, and the t 
graced. The rich who hove escaped all this, and t 
should be contented often end careers that have Iiecn m 
Minted by ovor-indulpence; the criminttl. who. by th« w 
i;. made such nine limeK out nf ten by a distorted and n 
(•rable social system; and finally the many nlm ! 
hut fail to laki; their IWci, 
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And yet, many aa thtro are who resort to suicide to es- 
cape the struggle, tlio wonder really ie that there arc no 
more. Human nature must be good, and braTo, and 
strong, indeed, to pnt uji such a good Sglit in the face of 
HO many wrongs and viciwitudw. Contiider this: 
WHY ARE SUICIDES SO FEW? 

"New York Journal. Many people wondar why there 
■re #0 many nuicidcx. The extraordinary thing iis that 
there are so many who fail to commit suicide. Every- 
ImhIv knows that there are in America hundreds ot 
thotuandi of men who cannot got work — hundreds of 
tbotuands willing to cam tlit-ir bread, who uro obliged 
to live on charity. Could anything bu more humiliating 
than such a situation when forced upon u man wilUni: 
but nnable lo be usef\il ? 

''Of courw the ani-wer eumee lliat this is the procvM of 
elimination, of weeding out, that goes on tliroughoul crva- 
tioQ, from Ihe oy)i|er up to the American i^ili^en. 

"But that does not aniiwer the original question: 'Wliy 
is it that so few destroy themselves?' 

How marvelous in its force must the instinct of self- 
preservation be which compeU men to hang on lo their 
liTe« in the face of humiliation, added lo hopole«sneai> 
ond hunger. 

"The Providence or the lawfl or destiny which control 
us here rau*l hiire some important plan for us to carry out 
when it compels men who would rather be dead to live 
and suffer.'' 

(IT) 
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And it really is a wynder that no more of these crimes 
actually take place. To live in a country Buriounded by 
plenty and to always go without; to live under a free and 
supposedly righteous government and to be continually 
wronged, is demoralizing to say the least- It is madden- 
ing to live where might makes right. It ia unnatural to 
live under conditions that make paupers and miUionaires, 
tramps and scholars, sociely butterflies and desperadoes. 

But everj'thing points to the fact that such conditiooB 
cannot continue. He who will, may read as he runs. 
The unnatural strain and struggle against each other will 
be kept up a little longer and then something will snap. 
Listen and hear the breaking! Look and behold the 
rental 



CHAF>TER XV. 

EDUCATION. 

Misdirected Education. — Institutions Under the Control 

of Plutocracy. Politics and the Public Schools. 

Ignorance of Educators — ^"Business" and 

the College Man. 



It has often been said that the hope of the world lies 
in education ; because ignorange is one of man's great ene- 
mies. This is true. It is further asserted that all social 
and industrial questions, will be solved without any trou- 
ble, in this country; the American people being eo highly 
odncated. For America has schools and colleges scattered 
from one end of the land to the other. 

Let UK see if education can and will prevent the Bevotu- 
tion of 1907. 

In order to perform a difficult taek, one must be educat- 
ed to do that and not some other task. To illustrate: If 
a man has received a good medical education, we would 
not pay he could perform welt on a musical instrument. 

(2BD) 
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LikewisL- if a niau wantfd to pratlk-e law lif would uot 
study flowers and trees. 

Yet we often follow exactly tliat methoil ol roasoniug 
when we listen to the opinions of graduates and profeii- 
Eors, on subjects they have never investigated. A ntau 
may know a great deal about mathematics, yet if he has 
never made a specialty of social, indiittrial and political 
economy, hia opinion on thesf subjects liavc but little 
weight. 

Education, then, to solve the social and industrial ques- 
tions, must be along these lines. At ]>reseut it almost 
ignores them. 

Education, if properly directed, would show people the 
flaws and fallacies existing under present economic condi- 
tions, and then, all being thoroughly posted, could voto 
and legislate intdligenlly enough to correct and changti 
them. But the wrongs and abuses of the present system 
are studiously avoided. Tlip educated aru educated along 
every line save these. 

Why do not the schools and colleges leach the truth? 
Why are not the people taught how to legislate against 
all these evils? Simply because somebody does not wani 
Ihem to do bo. The colleges are endowed and supported 
by the rich and are consequently under their control. 
^Vhy should the trust barons and plutocrats encourage and 
promote the study and investigation of their abominable 
ways? Of course not I It would be suieide. They want 
no change. Present methods have been the making of 
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them, and they have no complaint. Things aru good 
enough as they are. All the injustice and wrong prevail- 
ing redound to their gain. The profits go to them, the 
misery goes fo the poor. Aa they do not wish to change 
present conditions every text book and lecture on the sub- 
ject is suppressed and discouraged at Iho schools and 
colleges. Occasionally some teacher persiate in thinking 
and denouncing present aocinl conditions. His career is 
cut ahort. The rich endowers and contributors have onlv 
to mildly protest against him when he in removed. 

It is true that literature, science, and art are taught 

wonderfully well. But a head crammed full of Latin and 
history is still ignorant of the wrongs and evils all 
around, if an investigation has never taken place. 

"One of tlie cornmoTi faults with lln' teaching of our 
schools is that students are not allowed to examine the 
real facts of ei'onoiiiiL' history. The class struggle is not 
mentioned in the school room, except to cast a shadow 
upon the agitators of the past, who recognized the strug- 
gle that has been running through" all the years, since 
private property in Ihe earth was first established by the 
strong over-powering the weak. Teachers read and teach 
the old words, and old ideas that the conquerers left in 
their will. They cling to the skeleton hand that reaches 
out of the night, and offers a bribe to those wh6 look for 
the dawn, to come back with thcni to the grave, and wear 
the industrial chains of wage-slavery through all the re- 
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maining years of time. Students begin to learu the trutti, 
AFTER LEAVING ENDOWED COLLEGES." 

Nothing mUBt be taiight against the capitaliBl class or 
plutocracy, which has ground its railliona out of the sweat 
and blood of the masses. 

In short, the whole truth i,= this: Those who support 
Ihc colleges, dictate what shall uol he taught. Not in so 
many words, but indirectly. Beeause the college that 
pleases thorn gets the donations, and the one that dis- 
pleases gets — nothing. Result: All colleges try to please 
the plutocracy. Thus we find, like in everything else, 
plutocracy stands at the fountain head of learning. 

Row, then, can the social and industrial question bp 
solved by education as conducted today ? But some may 
pay, "How about the public schools? Plutocracy does not I 
contribute to tlicm and hence has no voice in their con- | 
trol. Tht-y an- controlled by the public." 

Let us see who controls the public schools. 

Plutocracy contributes to both great political parties. 
The Standard Oil Trust admitted once in court that they 
had contributed $50,000 to the Republican party in one 
state and $50,000 to the Democratic party in another, the 
sole object being to keep in good standing with the power 
that controlled, regardless of what it might be. In this 
way Plutocracy has many of its servants placed in office. ' 
It is certainly not the poor who control the political 
parties. It is the rich. It is money. Hence the Public ' 
Schools are controlled by the politicians, and by the rich 
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and their tools. So that while the private colleges are 

controlled by endowment, the public schools are controlled 
by politics and influence. 

Thus once more we tind plutocracy holding the reins. 

We would not think of permitting this class to pro- 
scribe the medical courne in a college, nor any course in 
science or art. Neither would they care to. It does noi 
Jeopardize their interests in any way. Yet political and 
social economy are more important by far. In these, 
though, our rulers decide what shall and what shall not be 
taught. The result ia that we know nothing about these 
sciences. Medicine, electricity and inventions have made 
rapid strides. They are a hundred years ahead of the 
science of legislation. When we think of great statesmen, 
our thoughts involuntarily turn back more than a hundred 
years to Jefferson. Washington, etc., but to say we have 
great statesmen today — everybody knows better. 

Every kind of learning is encouraged save that whicli 
teaches the truth in regard to trusts, plutocracy, the peo- 
ple's rights, etc. None of this is permitted in the schools. 
Of course, this cannot be suppressed in books, magazines, 
press, pulpit and rostrum, but it can be in the thousands 
of schools and colleges. 

So then if the statement be made that the hope of the 
world lies in education, it must be qualified. Education if 
properly conducted would solve the social and industrial 
problem; but as conducted today it never will. 

Note the ignorance prevailing along these lines. Men 
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highly educated in every other respect manifeBt the nd 
moEt stupidity along these most importaot Uoes, For in 
stance. President Hadley of Tale College recently sum 
gested a method of dealing with trusts. He eaid thu 
60cial ostracism of the trust magnates would oEfer a boIo. 
Hon to the problem. Could anything be more hain 
brained ? To think of handling these mammoth aiu 
world-wide concerns in this manner. Theae inetitutioiljj 
that defy governments! To think of overcoming the! 
gigantic strength with a society snub! What is the mat- 
ter with Mr. Hadley? Is there something wrong with 
him ? Is he weak-minded ? Not at alt. He simply is not^ 
posted along thie line. And not being posted ie as mact 
out of place as a jockey or sailor would be in the pres£ 
dential chair at Yale College. However, the jockey ancf 
sailor would know and have sense enough to admit that 
their training !eft out presidential chairs. But President 
Hadley knows it all. The trust question? Easiest thin 
in the world, Don't admit the trust people into sOcietn 
Wonderful wisdom. Wonderful statesmanship! Qn 
shades of Jefferson and Washington! 

And yet Mr. Hadley never doubted for an instant li 
snperior ability and knowledge on these questions. In 
fact, at the time he made the statement he was touring the 
country, loolting over different railway systems, prepara- 
tory to enlightening ihe American people and uttering 
pearly truths of groat wisdom on the transportation prob- 
lem. I have never had the benefit of his views on thi 
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qUMtion, and have wondered inanv times if they were as 
profound and deep as his vipws on the trust question. 

But he is not the only one. The education of all our 
teachers ha8i)Gen sadly neglected along these lines. In 
times of panic what news prevail! What outlandish rem- 
edies are proposed. Thn last panic and crisis of '93 was 
caused by the World's Fair at Chicago, according to some. 
Another theory was thu sun spot theory; the adherants of 
the latter claiming tlial whenever the sun had certain 
spots on it a panic would surely follow, reasoning that the 
heat o£ the eiin was tampered with, which had a bad effect 
on crops, thus precipitating the panic. 

Another old theory, which, thank goodness, has almost 
been abandoned is the Mallhusan theory, which holds 
that population increases faster than food products. 
Hence there is a crowding and a struggle for existence. 

Some thought that the poor were not saving enough. 
That they ought to work harder and spend less. 

Some said women were the fault, as they were taking 
the work awav from men. 

Some said there was over-production, a glut, a lack of 
market; others said it was the tariff, or free frade, or the 
silver question. So it went all Ihe way down Ihe line.*. 
We all had our views and have yet. We are right, gener- 
ally, in proportion to the honest study and investigation ^i 
we have made. Yet there are many exceptions. We still 
disagree with each other. What some say is good others 
say is bad and vice versa. And this is exactly what is 
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waiiti'd l)j- our plutocratic master?. As long as wc digagree.a 
tiiey uic safe. We will always disagree as loag as we Atef 
kept in ignorance on tbcee special subjects. It is safe fori 
the plutocrats to keep us divided. ' 

Were the public to be educated along these lines, in-l 
telligent elections and legislation would take place. Thel 
people would become aware that the rich wore growing] 
richer and the poor, poorer; and fully alive to the horror^l 
of child labor, and many kindred evils, could take im-F 
mediate steps to abolish all of them. They would act inM 
union against plutocracy, and establish "a govcmmenl of ■ 
iho people, by the people and for the people." 

Is it likely, then, that as long as the rich control the] 
colleges and the politicians have charge of the public 
schools any of these doctrines will be taught? No, be«V 
cause before many years an army of brainy and cnlight-M 
ened people would be spreading the truth from the At-I 
■antic to the Pacific. In short, it is a mistaken idea tol 
suppose that education as dispensed (o-day will meet ondl 
solve the social and indnstrial problem. A student tomedl 
out of the present schools is harmless to the trust baron orl 
plutocrat. His head is HJled with latin, mathematics mim 
science. His education is complete, and he would smile I 
at any information that did not come from the college8..r 
It would be a hopeless iask to try and eonviuec him thafcl 
lie was as ignorant as a new-born bab« on the teal UveJ 
issues of the day. He has high ideals, very high, cond 
eeming many things. Ho has none economically. 
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He is the hardest person in the world to convince. The 
man who isn't highly educated ia more open to conviction 
than be. 

Finally, then, wc may safely conclude thai the revolu- 
tion will not be prevented by education such as is gen- 
erally understood. 

Of courBc, the people as yet haven't offered this crit- 
icism against modern educational institutions, but they 
have a criticism. It is a woiidertul one. Tt is so remark- 
able that I cannot refrain from touching on it. 

We have all heard the ridiculous remark "Colleges do 
not fit a man for business." I shall proceed to deal 
with this remark in the most forcible language possible. 
I want to show how shallow and thoughtless it is. 

A college education in order to fit a man to cope in the 
business world today, would have fo develop tlie cunning, 
the shrewdness, the avarice, the cruelty and coldness in 
the student, and permit to lie dormant kindness, gentle- 
ness, loveablenese, generosity, pity, warmth and feeling of 
all description. The high, the moral,, the noble principles 
of man must not be developed; the meanest, the basest 
and most physical must be, and you have your modern and 
successful business man. He must be able to cut wages 
without feeling. He must look upon the ruin and down- 
foil of a conipelitor wilh coldness and indifference. Hi; 
must not wince if Ihe militia shoot down his striking em- 
ployees. The suffering of the wives and children of the 
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Can any one Aeay that this is a picture of the innderal 
bueiDesE man ? True, tlierc arc many exceptions. Thank 
heaven, there are many biiEiness mun who would and have 
accepted failure rather than injure a fellowman. But a 
competition hecomen keener and keener buHineu '» bo^J 
coming more and more a desperate and heartless cool 
in which but few can win. 

Do people think, when they say colleges ought to leachl 
men to be monsters ot cruelty and htarllcss eclfij^hncm f J 
Kol They have hardly roalized into what condition tnod'l 
ern bui^iuese has degenerated. It thuy did such thaught-- 
less suggeetiouB would not be made. 

Thank goodness the colleges do not teach ns bow to be- J 
ceme successful business men. By far rather ignore tbd^ 
whole question, as they do to-day, than follow such I 
course- 

Bui a word ia regard to the man who hiw jwst fioj 
college. Perhaps he ie tilled to the brim willi dw«ie*, iHlfl 
scivnce, art, or literature, and his ideals arc very tii^ }fl 
is now time to strike out in the world. Above oil 1 
he wishes to succeed. Sad to say, all eucce«8 to-day f 
measured by dollan and cents. To be n »uc«eS8fnI I 
he must make money. To his bitter (li^appointmeDtt bg 
findi* thin bo» degenerated inio a degrading la^k. He fl 
men who willingly waive all principles of honor la i 
money and be counted successful. Close application to h 
bonkti nod Bludivs has kept thi« alarming eondilion t 



him. He never thought going out into tbe world meant a 
grappling with such nnprincipled men. 

However, he must make up his mind as to the course 
he will pursue. Shall he become mercenary, selfish and 
avaricious? Shall he enter the conflict, and, like his com- 
petitors, resort to any and all means to succeed? Or 
shall he preserve his integritj, his principles; hia high 
ideals? Suppose he tries to pursue the right. If he tried 
to observe the golden rule he will be taken advantage oC 
at every turn. Those without conscience have every arl- 
vantage over those of keen conscience and honor. They 
can outstrip them in the race. Whenever a. brainy man 
like this fails, thoughtless people sometimes say, "Well, 
it's too bad, but a college education does not fit a man for 
business.-" I say, heaven spare ua from one l.bat does, ll 
must be a most degenerate education that fits a man to be 
more cunning and pitiless than some of the human hyenas 
that infest the business world today. 

On the other hand, supptfee he decides to succeed, even 
though he must waive all principle and honor. Still there 
remain many obstacles in his way. To begin with, if he hm 
no capital his chances are very slim. If he has immense 
capital, he will be almost eure to succeed. Without capital 
he must work for somebody else. To begin in a small way 
and work up is out of the question altogether. Such 
chances and openings are gone forever. 

And right here one of the gravest charges may be 
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brought against modem business, and it is so importftnt ' 
that I must digress long enough to touch on it. 

Modern business methods are responsible for the clos- 
ing up of all the opeuingi? and avenues that lead to busi- 
ness BUCceBS, No more openings remain. Either one must 
start in busincse with immense capital or take a positioii 
working for somebody else, The young man with only 
brain and pluck is out of the race even before he starts. 
In olden times everybody had a chance to start in business ' 
for himself. The journeyman shoemaker had only to pro- 
cure himself a set of tools, a bench and a room to worit 
iu, and lie had an opening and an equal opportunity with 
everybody else. Today he would have to own an elaborate ] 
factory and expensive machinery, all of which takes capi- 
tal. The carpenter of yore had little more difSculty iu 
starting in, while to-day he would require an expensive I 
planing mill with all kinds of machinery, which would also 
take an immense capital. Likewise the small merchant 
had no mammoth department store to compete with, and 
could begin on a very small scale. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not advocate a I 
return to old-time methods, but it cannot be denied that I 
with the paesing of the small business enterprise has gone I 
the opening for the young man. 

The young man fresh from college will find these open- 1 
ings few and far between. 

Suppose he has no capital and must work for some- I 
body else. He inunediakdy finds a host of young mett I 
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stmggliug for the same prize that he is. All struggling 
for a promotion, and for every lucrative position held out 
there are scores doing their atmost and straining every 
nerve to win. Only a few can win. And these are gener- 
ally the strongest. The refit must remain where they are. 
Yet there arc many who persist that there is plenty of 
room at the top! An old and fallacious saying. There 
is no more hope of all succeeding to-day than there is for 
every runner to win in a foot-race, or than there is for 
every nran to be president of the United States, 

So, with the compcHlive struggle so fierce, the tempta- 
tion to do wrong grows stronger every day. 

Thus the college graduate is soon brought face to face 
with things tliat uurpriso him. lie learns facts that were 
not included in the college curriculum. Sometimes he will 
wonder why they were not, and why he was left to learn so 
many things in the bitter school of experience. But he 
seldom digs deep enough to discover, the real cause. Those 
students who are rich or who make a success of life never 
think of the subject at all. To them everything is just as 
perfect as can be desired, and they have no objections to 
offer whatever. The unfortunate ones sometimes discover 
the power behind the throne and lend their aid and sup- 
port to all efforts of reform. 

To recapitulate, then, it is futile to look to the colleges 
and schools of the present day to rectify any or all of onr 
social and industrial evils. Plutocracy would strain every 
point to prevent light on these subjects escaping from 
these institutions of learning. 

(18) 
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Has the church been such a monitor? Have the peo- 
ple hearkened to her? If bo the church will be & strong 
factor in quieting the Btorra. If not its words will carry 
but little weight. 

Let us inspect the record of the church to-day. What 
has it done for the poor; for the widows and orphans; 
the oppressed and homelesK ? 

Sad to say, the evidence is against this. The evidence 
shows that it has felt the paraliiting touch of mamntou 
and the world. The evidence shows that the masses have 
turned sorrowfully from it in disappointment, 

The following, by Bishop R. S. Foster, of the M. E, 
Church, we clip from the Gospel Trumpet. Ii bears the 
same testimony, though in different language; a little too 
plainly perhaps for some, as the bishop has since been re- 
tired against his wish and despite his tears. Bishop Foster 
said: 

"The church of God is to-day courting the world. Its 
members are trying to bring it down to the level of the 
ungodly. The ball, the theater, nudo and lewd art, social 
luxuries, with all their loose moralitiee, are making in- 
roads into the secret enclosure of the church ; and as i 
satisfaction for all this worldliness. Christians are making 
a great deal of Lent and Easter and Good Friday and 
church ornamentations. It is the old trick of Satan. Thi^ 
Jewish church struck on that rock; the Romish church 
was wrecked on the same, and the Protestant church is 
fast reaching the same doom. 
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"Our great dsngers, as we see them, are aasimilation to } 
the world, negloct of the poor, subEtitution of the form 
fcr the fact of godlinees, ebandoiunent of diecipline, a 
hireling miDistry, au impure gospel — which, summed up, is j 
a fashionable church. That Methodietfi should be liablal 
to such an outeome and that there should be signs of it in 1 
a hundred years from the 'sail loft' seems almost the 
miracle of history; but who that looks about him to-day 
can fail to see the fact ?" 

The Literary Digest says: 

"Not long since a New England clergyman addressed a I 
letter to Mr, Samuel Gompere, President of the Americs 
Federation of Labor, asking htm to etate why, in hi^] 
opinion, so many intelligent workingmen do not attenS 
church. In reply Mr. Gorapers said ihat one reason is tha^ 
the churches are no longer in touch with the hopes anw 
aspirations of workingmen, and are out of sympathy v 
their miseries and burdens. The pastors either do nofij 
know, he said, or have not the courage to declare from ' 
their jiulpits, the rights and wrongs of the toiling millions. 
The organizations found most effective in securing im- 
proved conditions have been frowned upon by the cburdl, J 
Laborers have bad their attention directed to 'the 8Weel| 
hy and by,' to the utter neglect of the conditions arising 
fiom 'the bitter now and now." The church and the min^ 
iptry have been the 'apologists and defenders of thai 
wrongs committed against the interests of Ihe peopl«y 
.'■imply because the perpetrators are the 
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wealth.' Asked as to the means he would suggest for a 
reconciliation o£ the church and the masses, Mr. Gompers 
recommends 'a complete reversal of the present attitude.' 
He floses with Ihese words: 'He who fails to gympathizu 
with tho movement of labor, he who complacently or in- 
differentlv contemplates the awful results of present 
economic and Hocial conditions, is not only the opponent of 
the best interests of the human family, but is particcps 
criminiB to all wrongs inflicted upon the men and women 
of our time, the children of to-day, Ihe manhood and 
womanhood of the future.' " 

Yet few, veryfew, can read ihe handwriting on the wall, 
and they are powerless to overcome, or even to stay, thi> 
popular current, Mr. T, DyWitt Talmage seems to see 
and understand to some extent, for, in a discourse, he said: 

"TJnleBS the Church of Jesus Christ rise* np and prove-^ 
herself the friend of the people as the friend of Qod, and 
in sympathy with the great masses, who with their familie-> 
at their hacks are fighting this hattlo for bread, the 
church, as at present organized, will become a defunct 
institution, and Christ will go down again to the beach and 
invite plain, honest fishermen to come into an apoatleship 
of righteousness — manward and Godward. The time ha.- 
come when all classes of people shall have equal rights in 
the great struggle to get a livclihooO." 

Other significant expression through I he press, of the 
popular judgment, are as follows: 

*'The Catholic Eeview and some other papers insist (hat 
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there should be Teligioua iustructiou in Llic prisoiis.' 
That's right. We go further than that. There should bj 
religioas instruction in other places beBides the prisons — 
ID the bomes, for instance, and in the Sunday school3.J 
Yes, we will not be outdone in liberality, we favor rcligioosl 
instruction in some churches. Tou can't have too mncb oq 
a good thing if you take it in moderation." 

In an article in The Forum of October, '90, on ''Social! 
Problems and the Church,'' by Bishop Huntington, wfil 
have his comment on a very notable and aignificaut fact, a. 
follows ; 

" "When a great mised audience in one of the pnblid 
halls in New York cheered the name of Jesus Christ and] 
hissed the name of the church, it settled no question*! 
solved no problem, proved no proposition, expounded do] 
Scripture, but it was aa eignifieant as half the sermons thad 
are preached.' He then referred to the fact that the thna 
■was 'when the people heard the words, 'Christ tmd tha 
church,' with reverent ailence if not with enthusiastic 6tM 
votion, and then remarked: 'Only io these later daya 
when workingroen think," read, reason and reflect, does-i) 
promiscuous crowd rudely, rather than irrevercDtly, t 
the two apart, honoring the one and scouting th« oUiet.*4 

The Appeal to Season says: 

"According to the news dispatches, Hev. Bussell ( 
well, of Philadelphia, recently made the following statt 
went in Omaha: 'Every man in Omaha has had on ofl] 
tuaity to get rich. It is a disgrace, too, for any E 
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live in Omaha for ten yeara and not be rich. No man has a 
right to be poor. As a rule the poor people are tUe cUshou 
est people,and the rich people are the honest people in this 
day of Christian civilization. The foundation of bueinesj 
enccess and Chrietianity are identical. Money is power 
and you should pray for power. Get money, no matter 
how; nor who suffers Ijy you taking from the producers 
what by right belongs to them.' 'Get money; gel it lionost 
*>u can; but get money,' That's the doctrine, and th.* 
isaid gentleman will pray for your wrong doing pro- 
jd yon donate to one of his enterprises." 
It is plain then that the church, delinquent in its duty, 
weakened and palsied, will not command respect enough in 
the great day of trouble to stay the hand of trouble. 

I do not for an instant assert that this grandest n( insti- 
tutions is passing away forever, or that it will fail to tri 
amph or be glorified in the end. Far from it. But I ih> 
most emphatically say that it is falling far short of its high 
calling in the present day; and will utterly fail to draw 
men after it and away from tho grave dangers aliead. 

How is it possiblo for the i;hurch to gain the confidence 

(it tho people— thn poor and oppregeed — when her own 

■'■'■ '■ .''■''■:■ 'i ;■■!!! Spot or wrinkle, arc fii) 

(hat corrupts the body 

:ii ihu tarneat Christian 

BmrTfi '■' i'-' of that holy 

tnfitihiii I >.;, BO paIpH.bU 

|*pp«ri-lii ..iilv be 
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liypocrisy, but sheer idiocy to attempt to coucea! ilie facts, 
oud no good ever came from such concealment however we 1 
may deplore them. It is best to look them in the face and ' 
make an honest confession, though it covers us with 
shame. 

The revelations in the case of the M, E. Church South 
and the publiBhing house scandal are humiliating to every | 
Christian, without regard to denominational lines. Wc I 
give this instance, not because tlus great branch of th<! 1 
church la worse than otherH; nay, she ie perhaps nearer I 
the great heart of the people than any other. She has 1 
been corrupted as little by the prevailing influences of evil I 
in the world as any other; yet, what are the facts in thia I 
ease ? During the Civil War the federal troops occupied 1 
the buildings of the publishing house and used the plant J 
for military purposes. The church was kept from the use 1 
of its property during nearly the whole period of the war, J 
and when the properly was restored it was almoat a total J 
wreck. Conservative judges placed the actual damage I 
done at over $500,000, A claim for restitution was brought* 
before Congress, but more than thirty years passed beforo ' 
any definite action was taken by that body. Finally, 
8888,000 was appropriated to cover the loss. Everyone , 
wlio was informed admitted the claim was just; but how I 
was the money recovered? Il developed that Barbee &I 
Smith, the agents of the publishing house, had employedl 
a lobbyist, E. B. Stahlman, to get the bill through Cou-f 
grcss. Tliey made a contract with him to pay him 35 peel 
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cent of the gross sum recovered. Rumors of this contract 
readied the cars of certain Senators and Congressmen and 
llireafened to jpopardiie the bill. Friends of the measure 
fojnmunicated with the agents and asked for the facts. 
These agents positively and repeatedly denied the tacts. 
These denials were token in good faith by both Senators 
and Eeprosentatives, who reiterated and emphasized them 
on the floors before their respective bodies, and the bill 
was passed with the distinct understanding that none of 
the money should go for any purpose except the legitimate 
beneficiaries of the publishing house. Of course when ibc 
facts became known there was n sensation, but the cun- 
servative people of the country refused to blame the 
church for the actions of its agents, and waited with sus- 
pended judgment until she should act upon the matter. 
No one could doubt but dishonest methods had been used ; 
it )iad been absolutely demonstrated that the book agents 
were guilty of falsehood, hut people all over the couutry 
said: "The church will repudiate the whole transaction 
and redeem her name from dishonor." Did she? Lea3 
than two months aflcr the money was secured the General 
Conference of the church met in Quadrenial session. 
At this time the facts had not been made public, and the 
whole countrj' supposed that cverj-lhing was straight and 
the money honestly ohtained, and was congrstulatiug the 
church on having at last come into her own. Now, in this 
church a book committee of more than a dozen members 
has conlrol nf all matters pertaining to the publishing 
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house except the election of the agents, which is done by 
the General Conference. In a secret session of this book 
committee, during this session of conference, all the facts 
were presented and discussed, which afterward caused the 
sensation when made public; yet this book eommittep, 
knowing these facts, not only permitted these agents to l)e 
re-elected, by keejiing the conference in ignorance of the 
facts, but raised the salarj- of each $500 per annum. Were 
not these men as guilty as the book agents? And they 
did represent the church. 

But the exposure finally came. Then conservative peo- 
ple said: "Wait until the next session of the General Con- 
ference and the church will act her aeal of disapproval 
upon the infamy." What this conference did is recent his- 
tory and need not be recited; but one of those book agents 
ii still in otBcc, the other a presiding elder, Stahlman haa 
not disgorged, and the money has not been returned to 
Congress; in fact, it has not all been used for (he purpose 
for which it was appropriated — the superanuate fund — 
which is the only legitimate use that can be made of it. 
Fart of it went for increased salaries and part to establish 
branch houses in Texas and China. 

N^ow, in the face of all these facts, can this church, aa 
an institution, escape the charge of double dealing and 
dishonesty ? 

I want to reiterate that I do not select this particular 
church as though it were worse than others, but rather, 
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because il is better than most; and 3'et thesu facts ace 
notoriouB. 

But it iB also notorions among the preachers of another, 
and even larger charch, that one oE Iicr greatest leaders — 
in tact, many consider him the greatest orator in her pul- 
pit — haa been guilty time and again of scandaloua conduct 
with women. Yet no one dares to bring him to justice. 
He is too powerful with the moneyed interests of the 
church. 

Evidence from all sources might be adduced to show 
that the church generally is favoring capitalism and the 
rich. And that in doing ao ia losing its hold on the great 
mass of the people. 

With this power gone it is very improbable that it can 
and will settle the great social and Industrial questions 
that are stirring society to its foundations. If it could it is 
doubtful if it would. Its sympathy and support go nega- 
tively to plutocracy. 

When the revolution breaks upon us there will be no re- 
straint or check morally. Education and the Church might 
have furnished this, but the power of mammon has pre- 
vented it. In all its fury it will burst upon a people whosa 
suffering and misery will be intense; who in their con- 
fusion and trouble will not Itnow which way to turn or 
what to do. 
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The question of escaping tho calamity comes up for n 
hricE consideration. One might Iwivc the country and find 
safety in Europe or England. But as 70,000,000 peopli: 
could not pull up stake and escape from each other, it ia 
useless to discuss emmigration. A handful of the rich wiil 
do this, hut even they may be going from the frying pan 
into the fire. The same economic laws are at work in 
Kuropc as in America, and i-lupcndoiis social and labor 
troiihlci- may oveviake Eumpeaij society before it does ui?. 
So much [or (hat. 

But another means of escape proposed I wish to investi- 
gate more closely: that is, the suggestion that the people 
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move out into the country on farms, etc., aud there, living 
in quiet and peace, be free from the impending tronbles. 

Recently n friond, confiding in mo, Mid he (eared m; 
voald loBC his position, as it was «aid a trust propoeed to 
absorb the firm he vaa ti'orking for. He iini!*h^d liy »ay- 
ii!g; "Well, if tho worst come!-, oae run always take bia 
family and move out on a farm." There never can be j 
Iruht of fann» and the people can alway« have that aa aa 
"avenue of escape." 

I aaid: "You are mistaken if you think farm lifo is a 
Bay of escape. Even though a few families wilh a little 
money move to the country and prosper, what would hap- 
pen if the great nia»s of the people did likcvrii>i>? What 
would be the remit if people by the hundred lhou«andii 
and milUona flocked to the farms? Intense compuiitioii ; 
a great decline in prices; and the most intense aujfering 
and distress imaginable." No, farm life is not the boIu- 
tion of, or excapc from thu impending troubli'». 

Further, I am going to prove- that the riirni, iiiJ<tead sf 
being a national safety valve, in jjoing In hi- a fruitful 
Miarce of trouble and disconteiil ; and that thi- fanner will 
be a most important factor in the impending crbia. 

At present there are 34,000,000 people living on farm*. 
This is by far the largest of any one indiiclnul cla;*, and 
comprisein nearly one-half the population. Vi-ry liltio at- 
tention has been paid to the farmer clas^ heretofore, be 
cause it has always been the great conservative and 
steady cliK of Ameriea. But il in eertainly very oridcnt 
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Ibst this large Bomber of people coaltl make themselves 
heard if tb^ cbote to do go. This they will do, &e will be 
sbovB a little later. 

Land will cat an important figure, not onl; becatue it is 
everything to the farmer, bot becaiue it ia almost afi im- 
portaot to the rest of the people, no matter where they 
live. 

Now, it may not be geoerally known that land wa» not 
always private property. But such ii a fact. The prirate- 
ownership of land came into use after feudalism. 

To better understand the interesting situation, a brief J 
historical review of a few facts may not come ami&s. 

To begin with, land was first ^iezed by conquering kings, 
after which it belonged to the throne. But it was never' 
sold to the subjects. It was let out tor use only. 

With (be fall of the Boman Empire came the Europe of 
the middle ages. Serfdom was instituted and it look the 
place of slavery. This was some steps in advance of slav- 
ery and it floarished. 

Under it, the lords compelled Uic serfs lo pt-rform cer- 
tain duties for them, called week work and boon work. 
The week work meant several days' work a week for th'; 
lord without pay; and the boon work, extra work at special 
seasons for the whole family. The balance of the time he 
might work for himself or for others. In addition the 
serf usually gave his master small dues in quarterly pay- 
ments of money, a certain numbet of bushels of oAl* (of 
his own crops) and different kinds of se^^'icc, 
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TWb van the way the lords of the land were first cre- 
ated. They were called landlgrili; because they could take 
the rent or surplus earning* away from their tenants. 
The »lavc owner, the feudal lord and the landlord had 
Mch the samo object in view. They took all but enough 
(or the serf to lire upon. While their methods might 
differ some, the resulta were the same. 

This aristocracy of tho laud controlled the law-making 
power, of course. They »oon passed lawe that the landn 
should remain in (heir fatniUe*. And here was the begin- 
ning of the private ownership of land. 

With the passing of feudaliBin, the land owneni (reed 
themselves from the feudal dues which formerly went In 
Ihe king. Then they became holder and laid claim to the 
common landii, which fonnerly rumi#hed the- eerf» with 
pftHturage, fire wo<h1, elt. Tim*, by those repented theftf. 
were the rights of Ihe peopI<? diaregnrded; they were 
brushed aside and hardships imposed until intent haired 
was engendered in their bosoms. 

Of the effort* of the nobloa to appropriate the old "com- 
mon lands,*' Mr. Harold Cox, in Iiih book on "Land 
XationalizatioD," page 28, says: "In county after county 
the peasantry rose against these encroachments. . . . 
The nobility and gentiy- quickly combined for eommon de- 
/enae; they »old their plat« and jewelrj-, armed their re- 
tainers, and with the aid of German and Italian mercen- 
aries suppressed the successive uprisings. The peasantry 
were thus compelled, by the unnnsweriible argumtnl* of 
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niuskelry and hauginan'e rope> to Bubmit to the loea oi\ 
common rights which were theirs by the preecriptions ol 
centuries." Page alter page of quotatioDB from history 
might easily be giveu showing by what base methods the 
nobles acquired tho titles to their lands, and how they 
utterly disregarded the welfare of the common people, 
blasting the Uvea of multitudes and actually killing great 
numbers of them. 

Once the private ownorsliip of land was established, it 
became a permanent institution. The older the system 
grew, the less it was questioned, and finally it was looked 
upon as right. The words of Blaekstone and oher great 
men made but little impression; and yet BIackstone'& 
words were, and are, and always will be, the truth: 

"The earth and all things therein are the general prop3 
erty of all manltiiid from the immediate gift of the Cre-~ 
ator, Thus the ground was in common, and no part of it 
was permanent property of any man in particular. Thus, 
also, a viae or other tree might be said to be in common, 
as alt men were equally entitled to its produce; and yet 
any private individual might gain the sole property of tboj 
fruit which he had gathered for his own repast. 

'■BLACK3T0NE." 

The question now arises, why waa the system of the prd 
vate ownership of land transplanted to America ? 

Simply because at first there was an abundance of land 
and but a handful of people. Then the land question wnj 
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ot no special importance. But time hns shown the mis- 
take, and time will raoke it plain to all. 

A writer in The American Magazine of Civics, Mr. J. A. 
Collins, discusses the subject of the Decadence of Amer- 
ican Home Ownership, in the light of the last census. At 
the outset he tells us to be prepared for startling facts, and 
for threatening and dangerous indications. We quote as 
follows : 

"A few decades ago the great hulk of the population was 
made up of horae-owners, and their homes were practically 
free from incumbrance; fo-tlay the vast hulk of Ihe popu- 
lation are tenants," 

Since the occupant of a mortgaged home is virtually but 
a tenant of llie mortgagee, he finds 84 per cent of the fnm- 
ilicB of this nation virtually tenants, and adds: 

"Think of this startling result having been produced in 
so short a time, with the vast domain of free lands in the 
West open to fiettlers, with the great fields, of indsistry 
open and otfering employment at good pay; and then con- 
Fidor what is to be Ihe resuU with the great West all oc- 
cupied, or its lands all monopolized, a population increased 
by the addition of millions, both by natural increase and 
by immigration, the mineral lands and mines controlled 
by syndicates of foreign capital; Ihe transportation sys- 
tem controlled in the interest of a few millionaire own- 
cis: the manufactures operated by great corporations in 
Iheir own interest; wilh IIh- public lands exhausted, and 

(19) 
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(he lioinc sitt-s iitoiio|toli/(,'tl ami held by speculators befl 
yontt the reach of the industrial masses," 

Less than one-fifth of thf American pcojik' have a uleaJ 
titk> to a home. More Ihau 3IIO,()l)|i,0<lO acres of land «q 
owned by foreign and domestic eapltfllists; 120,000,000 c 
this is rented : and the balance is owned by the great mifl 
way corporal ions. 

Even in 1880 Slate Assessor Wood of Xew York waj 
quoted as follows; "In a few years there will be few a 
none but leneineiit farmers in lliis state, Year by yeol 
the value of farm land depreciates." 

it is a fact that no nnlion in Ihe world, save Grod 
Britain, shows so large a per cent of tenement fartnon 
as the Unitod States. In the state of Nevada lliroe me^ 
pritctically control all the land snlablc for agrioulturfl 
purposes, bv simply controlling the irrigalion faci)iti«j 
British capitalists are draining 120,000 acres of land i 
Capo Girardeau, Mo,, and will farm it under tha moj 
peientifie system. They will be uhlu thus to produce I 
one-lbird the cost to the average former. 

By a decision of the Supreme Court, Archbishop TrsJ 
laud is made owner of fifty thousand acres of land in S 
nesota, and according lo dispatches will begin cjVetioi 
proceedings against the families who have settled np« 
ihc laud, in order to make an honorable living. 

The following is taken from Ihe Appeal to Reason : 

'"A piece of land ■'llx.'il feet in New York City i 
leaded the other day for Iweutv years at an annual renl^ 
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oi $40,000. It was bought a short time ago for $100,000. 
This $40,000 a year is added to the cost of doing business 
bv additions to the cost of goods 'and the public pays it. 
.The owner does nothing for society, did not even build x 
shanty on it — the lessee having to do that. This is one oE 
the ways that labor is robbed — but so cunningly hid that 
but few see it. Thousands of millions annually are thus 
put onto the working classes for the benefit of the drones." 
The following are the words of Dr. McGlynn: 
"To take possession of these natural bounties, to mo- 
nopolize them under cover of law and custom, and to make 
all men who would use them pay beforehand for the privi- 
lege, have been the aim of the money-makers since time 
began. It is an easy matter to run up a fortune of one 
hundred millions when you can tax for two or three 
decades the millions who must buy bread and meat, timber 
and coal, cotton and wool, which all come from the land. 
This is what has been done directly in European countries, 
where, as in the British nation and in Ireland, millions of 
acres have been seized by the few under cover of the law, 
and the people have been compelled to pay first for per- 
mission to get at the land, then for permission to con- 
tinue their labor on it. 

"The same thing happened indirectly in this country 
when millions of acres were given to the great railroads, 
and capitalists were permitted to get hold of millions 
more by various subterfuges, all to be held with a tight 
grip until the tide of immigration had sv " '' *^hese prop- 
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erties to unlold values, when they were sold off at rated 
that made inilliotiaires as common iu thia country and \a 
Europe as knif^hts in Eiigl8n(|. The readers of newspapers 
are well acquainted with the career and melhoda of tha 
eoal barons of Penneylvania and elsewhero, who got hoItU 
of the great coal- producing districts under cover of lavrJ 
and for fortv years have levied tribute on consumers anw 
inli-era alike by every device that human ingenuity coulffl 
invent without regard (o justice. . . . 

"Just as Uie few get control, almost absolute control, oB 
the natural bounties, so they also get control of the meant 
of transportation in a country. What this means Is bes? 
eomorehended by the statement that society makes no ail4 
vanee without a proper exchange of commoditicG; for civilg 
ization to improve on every aide, men must have the gTeat4 
est facilities for exchanging the work of their hands. 
. Ease of transportation is. therefore, as vitally neccssarj 
to the laborer as ease in glutting at (he natural hountiesa 
and as all men are laborers in the true sense of the word 
the few who have placed themselves in charge nf tha 
transportation facilities of a nation get incredibly rich in 
the briefest time, because they tax more thoroughly aud 
I absolutely every human being in tlieir jurisdiction than 
docs the government itself. 

"The Vanderbilts are worth perhaps a third of a billioilS 
to-day. How did they get it ? By hard labor ? No. Bd 
using the privileges foolishly granted them by the foolisll 
people: the right of way over the state of New York; 
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right, to fix what rates of freight and paBsage the citizens 
of the community must pay to use their own roads: the 
right to hold immcnge douiains of the State as th^ croallon 
nf their own hands. ... No individual or corpora- 
tion should be allowed to amuss billions out of these publie 
]iroperties, . , ." 

Heni7 Ueorge say*: 

"Since man can only live on land and from land, siiicu 
land is the reservoir of matter and force from which 
man's body itself is taken, and on which he must draw 
for all that he can produce, does it not irresistibly follow 
that to give the laud in ownership to sonic men and deny 
lo others all right to it id to divide mankind into the 
rich and the poor, the privileged and the hclplesg? Does 
it not follow lliut those who have no rights lo the use »f 
land can live only by selling Ihelr power to labor to thoae 
who own the land ? 

"Thus, so long as private property in land continues — 
Ko long as some men are treated as owners of the earth 
and other men can live on il only by their sufferance — 
human wisdom can dense no means by which the evils of 
our present condition may be avoided." 

Is it any wonder that with such eondil,ions prevailing 
and growing worpe the independence of the farmer is 
passing? And, further, is it not apparent that the coun- 
trj% instead of furnishing a Iiavcn in time of trouble, will 
furnish fuel for the coming cotiilagration? And is it not 
plain that the farmer, instead ol being the sfaiil, couscrva- 
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tive member of society, it ripe for any radical uprising? 

In formal ion from every availnbk- source shows that iho 
conctition of (he American farmer has steadily declined, 
until today the income per capita of the farming popula- 
tion is 3Cc per day. 

In addition to this, he is not nearly as indcpciident ol 
Koeiety now as ht- used lo be. The lime was when he 
could live nlmosl apart and away from fioetety and ^t 
along nieclv. But thai ie all gone, "No man livelh or 
dieth to himself." applies to the farmer as well as to every- 
body else to-day. Lcl us briefly analyze his present con- 
dition. 

Society to-day is a very complex organism. With all ot 
its branches of work divided and sub-divided, its mem- 
bers are interdependent. Formerly the furmor wos not 
included in this. To-day ho is. 

Instead of the farmer producing all 4if hi.-i food and 
elolhing on the farm, and himself building log house-i and 
bams; instead of doing his work without machincr}'; in- 
stead of supplying all of his needs from his farm, he most 
now go to society for a thousand things. 

He can no longer be hia own blacksmith, butcher and 
carpenter. His clothing, stockings, etc., are no longpr 
produced on the farm. For all of these things he ransl go 
to society, even for such things as butter and cUecWj 
which to-day come from the factories. 

He, like everybody else, has become a specialist. 
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sticks to raising one or two things only. Hence his de- 
pendence on society for all of his other necessities. 

Even then he cannot confine himself to his specialty 
without society helping him in that. 

First, he must have the railroad to carry away his crops 
and bring to him machinery, tools, supplies, etc. The 
elevator, stock yards, and telegraphs play an important 
part in his life. 

The scythe, pitchfork and hand rake have given place 
to the six-foot-cut mower, the sulky tedder and horsef ork. 
The windmill has taken the place of the well, and the 
steam thresher, with automatic feeder and blow stacker, 
does in an hour the work that once kept the flail busy for a 
week. 

In short, the tendency toward specialization is the same 
on the farm almost as in the factory, and has the same ef- 
fect. Being, then, such a member of society, he is helped 
or injured by everything that helps or injures, it. Strikes 
and panics effect him; wars and rumors of war; the rains 
of India, and the floods of Russia ; all play upon him. He 
is no longer far removed from us; he is one of us. 

But he is still a serf to the landlord, the trusts and big 
corporations. Let us see. First of all, his productive 
power has been greatly increased. It does him no good. 
He works so many days in the year for the mortgager; a 
certain number of days for the harvest machine manu- 
facturer, the wire and twine trust, and so on down the 
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line. The time lie hae left ii ha own, whkfa », as in the 
vifv of the Kcrr of old, a bsrc liting. 

To-da; be ha6 Ihc form and ap[>earaiicc of owning the . 
land, but in reality be onl; accumalaics for othere. VTbai ' 
he really owns is a permanent and exhausting job that netB 
him a few cents per day. Hi* work i^ like the sweated 
troiles of tfac cily slums. It i^ work done at home. Bhn* i 
felf, wife, sous and daoghterM all toil taborioiuly, from ' 
sunrise to sunaet, with but few holiday's and litrle reoren- 
tion. 

The fanner would see the point and raise a great pro- 
test if he were asked to do the same thing on one of the 
big (tyndicate or bonanza farms. But now he congratulates 
liimself ihat hu is not at the caprice of some employer in a 
factory who might discharge him at will. In the mean- 
lime his wife is frequently driven insane by the grinding 
toilf as Btfltistics show. Uis children also must often stop 
fthoo! to help in the field. 

There was a lime long ago when the farmer knew he 
wac a sprf, and did not pretend to be tree. In those days 
he worked only a certain number of days for himself, and 
II ccrlutn number for his lord. But to-day some think he is i 
free in Npile of the fact that all of his products, almost, 
arc Irtki'ii fmrn him by our modern industrial system, Ihat 
leaves him but a mere pittanee for himself. He is almost 
u serf to-day, under different conditions. 

Ill the olden time if the farmer could not sell his prod- 
uct he could consume it himself. To-day he must sell it I 
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to get hold of money. He could not live under modern 
rotnplex i-onditions without inonoy. ThiiK often he Is 
forced to sell at tlie lowest prices. Other farmers fare 
likewise. Keen competition prevnils. Tliis eompetilJon 
U further increased hy the annihilation of difitance, us 
Ihe railroads liundling products from far ami near bring 
him in compellliou with all his elnsp. 

Almost as bad off as the factory hand, he has no unions 
like them lo ii])hoId prices. Uv h unorganized; holongs 
to no trust, and there is nothing to prevent his income be- 
ing reduced steadily each year. 

These are all facts — serious fads — that must be dealt 
with soberly. No light, superficial treatment will sulTice. 
The class it concerns is loo large; the people that com- 
prise it too honest and hardworking. How grating on 
the nerves, then, are the observations of some of our 
would-be thinkers and leaders. 

While attending a convocation of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in New York City, Bishop Worthington's 
views respecting the social commotion were gleaned by a 
newspaper man and ptibliehed broadcast on October 25, 
'96. He is reported to have said : 

"The trouble with the farmer,in my judgment, is that wc 
have carried our free educational system entirely too far. 
Of course, I know that this view will be considered as a 
bit of heresy, but still T believe it, The farmer's sons — a 
great many of them — who have absolutely no nliilily to 
rise, get a taHte of education and follo'V it iiji. 'I'hcy will 
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never amount to anything — that is, many of them— and 
they become diasatisfied to follow in the walk of life tliat 
God intended they should, and drift into the cities. It la 
the over-education of those who are not qualified to re- 
ceive it that fills our cities while the farms lie idle." 
HON. W. J. BRYAN'S REPLY. 

As to the justice of the Bishop's suggegtioD, we leave it 
for Mr. W. J. Bryan to answer, quoting from hie press- 
reported reply as follows; 

"To talk about the over-education of the farmers' sons 
and to attribute the difficulties which surround us to-day 
to over-education, is, to my mind, one of the moat cmel 
things a man ever uttered. The idea of saying that farm- 
ers' sons, who are not able to rise io life, get a taste of 
education, and enjoy the laste so much that they fotbw it 
up and become dissatisfied with the farm and drift into the 
cities! The idea of saying that there is over-education 
among our farmers' sons! My friends, do you know what 
that language means? It means a reversal of the progress 
of civilization and a march toward the dark ages again. 

"How can you tell which one of the farmers' sons ia 
going to prove a great man until yon have educated them 
ail ? Are we to select a commission to go around and pick 
out the ones that are to be educated? 

"Ah, my friends, there is another reason why people 
have gone into ihc cities and left the farms. It is because 
your legislation has been causing the foreclosure of mort- 
gages on the fanners and the farms. It is because jout 
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legislattoti has been making the farmer's life harder tor 

the farmer; it is because the non-producing classes have 
been producing the laws ami making it more profitable lo 
gamble in farm produots than (o produce Ihem. 

"The idea of laying the blame of the present condition 
al the farmer's door! The idea of suggesting as a remedy 
the closing of schools in order that the people may not be- 
come dissatisfied! Why, my friend^ there will be diseatis- 
faction so long as the eause for dissatisfaction exists. In- 
stead of attempting to prevent people realizing their con- 
dition, why don't these critics try to improve the condition 
of the farmers of this country?" 

The Appeal to Reason says : 

"The demand for servant girb in the cities is greater 
than the supply, so the papers state. The farmers should 
send their daughters to the cities to wait on the drones. 
After raising the food of the world to feed the drones, (he 
farmers should train their girls to cook for them! And 
make their clothes! and clean their housesi That is the 
eyetem. Tlie number of people who are getting a graft on 
production that enables them to charge a profit on tti3 
farmers and workers sufBcient to enable them to live thus, 
increases rapidly,- hence the scarcity of 'servant girls/ 
■'Servants' is the same term applied to the black slaves. 
At a time when the girb and boys are needed at home to 
ease down the 'life of the father and mother who have 
raised and loved and suffered for them, the industrial con- 
ditions are made so hard Mint lhi>y arc forced to go out 
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'into service' for the fellows who have been charging the J 
parents a profit on what they had to buy large enoagh to 1 
pay their sons and daughters a wage. In reality, the I 
parents pay the wages by this profit, while the drones get 1 
the service. On!v poverty compels the gUk and hoys to I 
work for the drones. Poverty is necessary to have servico I 
and the drones see that poverty exists. Otherwiae they I 
would have to do their own work." 

To recapitulate, then, it would first of all be out of the I 
question for the mass of the people to think of fleeing lo I 
the country and taking up farming, when the great social J 
and industrial troubles break upon society. And eecond, 
we may look for disturbances to break out amongst thu I 
farming population at any time. The landlord, the trust,] 
competition, and, in fact, all of the evils of our present in-1 
dustrial system, have been at work and have changed the J 
farmer — the once sturdy and conservative element of eo-'i 
ciety — into a seething and discoutenled class, ready to I 
resort fo any and everything to change a system that works I 
60 many wrongs and hardships upon them. Sueh items va I 
the following have opeficd the eyes of the farmer and set | 
him to (hiuking. 

A recent editorial in the San Francisco Examiner eays: . 

"Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt's huge British steam yacht 1 
Valiante has joined Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt's British steam.l 
yacht Conqueror in New York harbor. The Valiante cost | 
$800,000. This represents the profits on a crop cf a 
15,000,000 bushels of sixty-cent wheat, or the entire proc 
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uct of at least 8,000 160-acre farms. In other words, 
8^000 fanners, representing 40,000 men, wOmen and chil- 
dren, worked through sun and storm to enable Mr. Vander- 
bilt to have built in a foreign shipyard such a pleasure 
craft as no sovereign in Europe possesses. The construc- 
tion of that vessel required the labor of at least 1,000 me- 
chanics for a year. The money she cost, put in circulation 
among our workmen, would have had a perceptible in- 
fluence upon the state of times in some quarters.** 

The present tendency of things indicates that the time 
will come before long when we will have a landlord and 
a landless population in the place of, the farmers. But 
the probabilities are that before the culmination of such 
an unhappy condition of affairs, society will be in the 
throes of a deadly revolution. A revolution long in prepa- 
ration, and slow to manifest itself, yet none the less ter- 
rible and far-reaching in its ejBfects when once precipi- 
tated. 
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The great revolution will l>o preceded and precipitated 
hv a money panic. After a genera! survey nf the Held, 
the important bearing of money, the money power and 
banks becomes apparent. Also the expediency oC reserving 
the discHSfiion of these factor? until now. 

At Ihe bottom of the whole financial aystcm is a scarcity 
of money. There is not nearly enough moDey to condnct 
the bnainesfl of the country on. Money in a vi-ry limited 
quantity ia what the monpy-lenders want, and is Uie chief 
eharactcristie of onr present financial system. Were 
money plentiful their occupalinn would be gone. They 
see that it is kept scarce. It is estimated that Ihe vo!unn> 
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of bu«ii)i-»s tratuactod in tht« country Is eight ttmee at 
jitnat as thi! amnttnt of mnnc}' in rircniation. In i-ase of 
panic, each dollar v* wniiti-il Hght tiiin» over ntiJ wunto.l 
Imdlv. The tnnnv/ K-n<lPn* di-cel*D (he putillc in run- 
wax. Tll'*,v ctty inorifv i« wiisitive; capital h tiniid. .They 
«> HnyihinK hut ihal money is ncaree. 

Thi.' fall of 1!>0S 6aw the conntry alnioet thronii iolt a 
panic. Largo i-rops Iwi] to be movoil. and the cry va* 
raf«inl. "there in not enough money." For a fuir ilnyd 
thiiigtt lo'jlicil (irjoiw 1)11 Wall Strct'l. Tiwnrd it all tycji 
weft' lurneil. Hii.l Wall Street wuwunibyii it would havi; 
been ffll all ovlt llii? [ouutry. 

Tmuhh? wne averted by Hockefpllcr and Slorgan coming 
to the rpwiie. Tliey lionght heavily, kept up prie** and 
■howeil by thrir nhility t<i (irevent a jianie that they al»» 
liavc power to eanse one i( they 6tt ehooKe. 

Mr. Shaw, the Seervlary of the Treasury, uUn mtie (o 
Iho re*cuc. To the avcra^ citizen it Bcemn Btranflc ihnt 
the povcniment would Kt the bank* have large sums of 
money wilhntit interest, bot when Ihe eitixcn ciiidcs lr> 
thv bank he mutt nay interrat for all money he borrow^-. 
Tliu li the way the money jiower lake* care nf ilself. 

At nearly all tinroA in ihe histoiy of Ihe world there ha- 
be*n a money power. Hefomiation has taken place in 
everything eW hut thi*. Many politieal ami §iieial wriingx 
have bcRii righfnl ; vlavcr; and mueh upjiros^ton oliolUbH, 
hut t)iD money power, unmolested, \t a» strong to-day as 
ever, it >i(> unthnmei] in Ihe high placi-E. At itft diets- 
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tion rulers bend. Its mandates, the legi^atures, the 
judiciary and executive authoritips of the government 
obey. Us power is enormous. It controU the numerous 
class that are borrowers at its counters, ll controls and 
muzzles the press. It controls a large and iofluenliftl elai?« 
of salaried officials, clerks, etc., all of whom find it to their 
interest to sanction its policy or remain discrectlv silent. 
It stops at nothing to attain its end.. When better means 
fail, fraud is resorted to iii any way, t-hape or form. Some- 
times it is perpetrated on a gigantic scale. The first, and 
one of the greatest frauds ever consuniated was the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873. when less than half a dozen 
Senators and Congressmen were aware of what was taking 
place. 

Though the renionetization of silver at present might ., 
result in upsetting things and producing a series of evil j 
results, the fact remains that a most heinous crime was 
perpetrated against the people when it was demonetized, 
Avithout their permission, and without their knowledge. 
We give the opinion of different Senators and Congrese- 



Senator Thurman said: 

"When the bill was pending in the Senate we thought it i 
was simply a bill to reform the mint, regulate coinage anJ j 
fix up one thing and another, and there is not a singly 
man in the Senate, I think, unlcas a memher of Ihc cninj 
mittee from which the bill came, who had the slighton 
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idea that it was even a squint toward^ demonetization.'^ — 
Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 1,064. 

Senator Conkling in the Senate, on March 30, 187G, 
during the remarks of Senator Bogy on the bill (S. 263) 
To Amend the Laws Relating to Legal Tender of Silver 
Coin, in surprise inquired : 

"Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other 
Senator a question ? Is it true that there is now by law no 
American dollar ? And, if so, is it true that the effect of 
this bill is to make half-dollars and quarter-dollars the 
only silver coin which can be used as a legal tender ?" 

Senator Allison, on February 15, 1878, said: 

"But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes 
to be told, it will disclose the fact that the House of Rep- 
resentatives intended to coin both gold and silver, and in- 
tended to place both metals upon the French relation, in- 
stead of on our own, which was the true scientific position 
with reference to this subject in 1873, but that the bill 
afterward was doctored." 

Hon. William D. Kelley, who had charge of the bill, in 
a speech made in the House of Representatives, March 9, 
1878, said: 

"In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill 
which demonetized the standard silver dollar I say that, 
though the chairman of the committee on coinage, I was 
ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver 
dollar from our system" of coins, as were those dis- 
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tirguished SenatofB, MesBrs. Blaine and Voorheee, who 
were then members of ihe House, and each of whom a few 
days since intcrrogaletl the other: 'Did you know it was 
dropped when tlie bill passed ?' "'No,' eaid Mr. Blaine, 'did 
you ?' 'No,* said Mr. Voorhces. *I do not think that there ] 
were three members in t}ie House thai know it.' " I 

Again, on Mu}- 10, 18ii), Mr. Kelley aaid: , 

'"AH 1 can say is that the committee on coinage. weighiB 
and measures, who reported the original bill, were faithrid 
ami able, and scanned the provisionii doeely; that as their 
organ I rejiorted it; that it contained provision for bolii 
the standard silver dollar and the trade dollar. Ncvor 
having heard until a long time after its enactment into 
law of the substitution in the Senate of the section which 
dropped the standard dollar, I profese to know nothing of 
its history; but I am prepared to stiy Ihat in all thu legislaJ 
tion of this country there is no mystery ciiual to the dew 
moiictization of the standard silver dollar of the llnilmi 
States. I have never found a num who could tell just ' 
how it earae about or why." 

Senator Beck, in a speech before Ihc Senate, January 
10, isrs. said: 

"It (the bill demonetizing silver) never was understood 
by either House of Congress, I say that with full knowl- 
edge of facts. No newspaper reporter — and tliey are tho . 
most vigilant men I ever saw in obtaining information- 
discovered thai it had been done." 

Mr. Murat Halsteud. editor of tho Cimriiinati Com 
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mercial Gazette, is one of the able men of to-day. The 
following from his pen under date of October 24, 1877, is 
quoted from the New York Journal : 

"This, the British gold policy, was the work of experts 
only. Evasion was essential to success in it, and possibly 
because coin was not in circulation, and, being out of pub- 
lic view, it could be tampered with without attracting at- 
tention. The monometallic system of the great creditor 
nation was thus imposed upon the great debtor nation 
without debate." 

The following words are publicly credited to Col. R. Q. 
Ingersoll : 

"I do ask for the remonetization of silver. Silver was 
demonetized by fraud. It was an imposition upon every 
solvent man, a fraud upon every honest debtor in the 
United States. It assassinates labor. It was done in tho 
interest of avarice and greed, and should be undone by 
honest men." 

That the effect would be as it is was foretold by numer- 
ous statesmen upon the floors of Congress as soon as the 
true situation was realized — 1877 to 1880. Some were 
blind to the issue, and some were quieted by self-interest, 
and some relied upon the advice of "financiers," but others 
spoke valiantly against the wrong. 

The late Hon. James G. Blaine said in a speech before 
the United States Senate (1880): 

"I believe the struggle now going on in this country and 
in other countries for a single gold standard would, if sue- 
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cessful, produce widespread difiaster in and throughout the J 
oommerpial world. Tiie destruction of stlyer as money, f 
and the eetabliflhment of gold as the sole unit of falue, I 
must have a riiinouB effect on all (orrae of property except 1 
those investments which y\M a fixed return in money, ] 
These would lie enoriuously enlian(.'i'd iu value, and would! 
gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over every I 
olher species of property. If, as the most reliable sta-f 
(istics afiimi. there are nearly $(,000,000,000 of eoio t 
bullion iu Ihe world, very wruully divided between goldl 
and eilver, il is impossible to strike silver out of existence'! 
as money without results that will prove distressing toJ 
millions, and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. I be- j^ 
iieve gold and silver coin to bo the money of the oonstitu-J 
tion; indeed, ibe money of Ibc American people anteriorv 
tc the constitution, which the great organic law recognlxHla 
as quite independent of Ha own existence. No power n 
conferred on Congress to declare either metal should uotfl 
lie money; Congress has. therefore, in my judgment, no I 
power to demonetize either. If, (huroforc, silver has been. I 
demonetized, I am in favor of remonoliKing it. If its coiii-l 
age has been prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it to bo* 
resumed. I am iu favor of having it enlarged." 

The late Senator Vance said later: 

"The power of money and its allies throughout theJ 
world have entered into this conspiracy to perpetrate thol 
greatest crime of this or any other age, to overthrow one- 1 
half of the world's money and thereby double their ow 
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wealtll by enhancing the value of the other half which ia 
in their hands. The money ehaogers are polluting the 
temple of our libertieH," 

The United States" government recently sent official let- 
ters to ita represent all ves in foreign countries, requesting 
reports on monetary affairs. The report of Mr. Currii-, 
Miniater to Belgium, recently published, is a remarkable 
fallowing, in liarmony with the experiences of the people 
of ihe United States. He reports the following reply Lo 
luH (]tieBtiona given by the Hon. Alfonse AlSard. Belgian 
Director of Finance; 

"Since 1873 a crisis, consisliug in a fall in all priceri, 
exists continually, nor does it appear posgihle to arrest its 
jirogress. This fall in prices, reacting on wages, is now 
rv'dving a social and industrial crisis. 

'■"You ask me why we returned in 1873 to monometal- 
lism, limping (hough it be. 1 can conceive no nthcr n>u- 
son, unless that it was to please a certain class of financier.^ 
who profited thereby — a class supported by theories in- 
vented and defended at that tiuie by some political econo- 
mists, nulably by members of the Institute of France, 

"You a.«k what influence these monetary measures have 
had in Belgium on industry and wages? Money, which 
was already scarce in 1873, has become still scarcer, and 
that fall in prices which was predicted has taken place. 
The average fall in the price of all the products of labor 
is 50 per cent since 1S73 — that of cereals over G5 per cenl. 
via no longer remunerative, agriculture is mined. 
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and pverybody i^ clatnoring for protection by duties, while 
our ruiued citizens think of war. Suth is the sad condi- 
tion of Europe." 

The New York World, iindiT date of September 24, '9fi, ' 
publishes the following words of Prince Bismarck to Herr I 
von Kardorf. leader of the Free Conservative Party in the 1 
German Reichstag: 

"I am loo old to go to school over the mirrency wue, \ 
but I recognize that, although ! acted in 18T3 on what [ ] 
regarded as the best advice, my action was too prccipilato 1 
in view of the results which have followed. 

"The one class that we cannot afford to estrange is thu 
fanning ciass. If they are convinced, and Uiey asitUTeyou I 
they are convinced, that agricultural depression is peculiar 1 
to these monetary changes, our government inuwl rcvie 
its position." 

Thus, evidence in abundance, and from nil sources, ' 
niighl, be adduced to prove that fraud — stupendous fraud ] 
— was committed in 1873, when silver was demonetized. ' 
And though il may be proven that the renionetization nf I 
nilvor would bring the most evil results, the fraud is still ] 
n fraud, and unjustifiable from any standpoint. 

But fraud is not always necessary for the money power I 
to attain its ends. Frequently laws that favor it and ope- 
rate against the people arc openly passed, and with very I 
little protest from any souree, for those who under- 
stand are generally in a position to be lienefited, and re- I 
main silent, while the great majority who are being ui- , 
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jured have never inveBligated and do not understand. 
Those who honestly prolest are in the minority. Tlics^ 

are sometimes silenced by being called calamity howler^. 
yellow journalists, etc. Then, there arc others who per- 
ceive and understand how things are going, but have no 
way or making theraselvos heard. 

Thus it is that the money power has featfiered its nes'. 
with surprising audacity and impunity. 

The chief instrument of the money power^^Ktne that at- 
tains its ends, that yields it golden harvests, that brings to 
it enormous incomes, in an eminently respectable way, is 
the bank. 

It is remarkable, the superstition that prevails in re- 
gard to the National Banks. Nothing seems so respeet- 
able, safe and sound. Many are laboring under the de- 
lusion ihat the system is Ihc grandest ever tU-vL-ied. While 
this delusion prevaUs at present, it is heing dispelled, and 
in a few more years enlightenment on the subject will be 
gLncral. 

r wieh to ask just one ijuesfion to prove my radical 
statements. 

If security, soundness and the people's welfare were 
desired, why have not Postal Savings Banks been adopted ? 

In England these institutions were establiehed in 18(11 ; 
• in Canada in 18C8; in Auatria-IIungary in 1883; tbey 
have also been established in France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Oemiany, Italy, Norway, Switzerland, 
Swi'den, India, CeyS'in, Fiuliind, Japan, .\rgeulina, Aus- 
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Iralia. \pw Zcataml. Hawaii unci Trinidad. PoBtal Bavinga 1 
batiks have been adopted by almost every civilized nation I 
in the world except (he United StateB. 

Why should we not have them? Dr. C. F. Taylor statci I 
in The Medieal World that he has corresponded with al 
large number of Congressmen on the subject, and in reply 1 
tc this question, W. W. Bower, member of Congress trouL-l 
San Diego, Calif., sent a copy of his '"Postal Savings BUJ/'l 
which has been pending in Congress for years, and writes d 
"Bankers and money sharks do not want any postal sav-J 
ing system. That is the answer to your 'why not?" " 

Just think I A score of countries have government banks,.! 
which are absolutdy safe, sound and secure. The Umtedl 
States is a conspicuous exception. Why is this ? Bankers! 
and money sharks do not want it. Of course not. Nul 
matter how secure these United States Banks would bc,l 
the money power wnshes to reserve this business for thtun-l 
selves. The money power is stronger in the United Stattftj 
than anywhere else. Were the government to eugitgc I 
the banking business they would bo crowded out, Theid 
golden harvests would be reaped by the government, wlti^hfl 
is the people themselves. The stream ot wealth fiowiogl 
into their pockets would ceat^c. That is why we have pri-!! 
vate and National, instead of ^trotlg goTermnent banks. 

Freedom says: 

"Under the Constitution of the United States it is tl^J 
sovereign function of Cougress to supply the nation tritU 
money. The function of supplying money ever since gom 
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emments were first established has been always regarded 
a* a sovereign function, i- e., a function belonging cxciii- 
sively to the sovereign power, to the goveruinent itself. 
Congress in the very beginning of our governmout exer- 
cised this sovereign function, one. the exercise of which, 
more than any other, diroctly touches every individual in 
the nation, for the reason ihal in civilized society money i" 
an absolute necessity. In a civilized state, the demand for 
any product or commodity or service, whether it be (he 
simplest necessity or the greatest luxury, expresses itself 
in the shape of money, civilization's sole purchasing agoui. 
It is only the beggar that makes a demand directly for 
food or clothing. It is Tor this reason that it is said 'The 
demand for money is equivalent to the sum of demands for 
all things whatsoever" — money being the inatrumontalily 
tlirough which the wants of man are satislicd. 

"In ISca. under (he influence of the bunkers, brokers 
any money lending classes, who alone could be benefited by 
the scheme, and without any demand having been mndc 
therefor by I he jieoplc who have for 35 years been the vic- 
tims of that evil legislation, the Congress of the United 
States enacted the national banking law yet in force. The 
National Banks under this law were pcnnittcd to use their 
capital in buj-ing securities and then depositing the se- 
curities with the United States government (just as some 
years ago the Farmers' Alliance asked permission to do) 
and then to issue Ihoir own promissory notes (payable on 
demand only ill the bank issuing thcni) to Ihc extent of 'JD 
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per cent of Uic fact- value o( the securities bo depl 
These securitieg were bonds liearing iBterest at 6 per ceiifl 
in gold. CongrcsB made these notes receivable as moncj'J 
ii. effect indorsing the notes of the bank and cauwng theni 
to pass as money. On the bonda deposited as securities tod 
the notes Ihc banki-rs got Hk' interoBt, wliich was paj'ablu 
cier}- six inonlhs, and tlioy loaned their own promisaorn 
notes out to the people as money and drew a heavy interealn 
upon them, thus also getting intereiit on what they, the 
bauks; owed. 

"In elfect the banks got two interoetfi on their capital, 
one on their bonds and one on their own notes loaned out 
to the people. Congress codd as well have issued papcr-v 
money (as it had previonsly done) as to have farmed outS 
that soverei>;n privilege to the money IcndiTs who orgaiiJ 
ii:ed the banks, and thus have saved the peoplu more Ihaaj 
$1,000,000,000 that would have been left with the peoplJ 
instead of having been paid over to the hieh' few, who uoff 
scbstantially own the property of the. country. 

"CongresB eould as well, as fairly and as reasonably havaj 
turned over to other corporations the sovereign fuuctrnnj 
of levying taxe^ raising annies, borrowing money on thtfl 
credit of the United Stales, passing bankrupt laws, declari^ 
ing war, eatabRshing courts or exercising any other s 
ereign function of government as to turn over to the Xa^ 
tional Banking corporations, as i( did, the sovei^'ign funtn 
tion of furnif-hinj: the currency with which (he Aitieritwq 
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people have been compelled for 35 years to transact their 
business/' 

This is characteristic of the money pojv^er; to compel 
the government to turn over the sovereign function 3f 
issuing money to them; and characteristic of the people 
also is their dullness in perceiving the iniquity of it all. 
No wonder they grow richer. No wonder their fortunes 
are figured in fabulous numbers. 

The Appeal to Reason says : 

"The First National Bank of New York City pays 50 
per cent a year on its capital stock besides princely salaries 
for its officers. How would farmers like such a return 
after drawing $50,000 a year for superintendence and the 
pay of all the people who did the work on the farm? But 
are they not more benefit to the nation than mere money 
changers? Yes, the country is exceeding prosperous! 
For the bankers. The farmers are no part of the country 
and hence are not considered.^' 

Again, this paper prints the following: 

"Please explain how the government has printed and 
given to the banks $349,856,276 in bank notes without any 
benefit or equivalent. — A Reader. 

"Tha't was the amount of the bank notes in circulation 
reported by, the United States treasury department on 
January 1. This amount was printed by the government 
and given to the banks for their use. They deposited 
bonds to secure the notes, but the government paid the 
same interest on the notes as if they had not been de- 
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The govornmenf got no return for the use of j 
these not(!H, It taxes the bauk§'enough to pay for the ] 
printing aiitl ciye of the notes, thus saving the bank the ] 
expense and trouble of such printing anJ care. But no. J 
BENEFIT to the government was receiver!. It is strange a 
that the people are so innocent of the character o£ tha 1 
national banking aeheme — a scheme pure and simple to J 
give one set of cilizens money free while the others who J 
furnish the money have to pay for its me. Thi^re ia naJ 
reason why the governuient should not print and use ItaJ 
money instead of printing and giving it to the banks. If iUl 
money is good in Ihc hands nf bankers it is good in the 
hands of the government. U seems to mc that a childJ 
should be able to see the cheat — but the politicians arej 
controlled by the bonkers and Iheir friends and moke law 
for their friends instead nf the public. Why should the 1 
government give the banks the ttiw of their bonds in hnntc .1 
notes and still pay ihe banks the interest on the bonds? 
Would you give a man who held your note the money for I 
the note and then pay hlni interest on the note also? But [ 
that ia Just what Ihe government (of, by and for bankers) J 
does to bond holders— IF THEY vVItE NATIONAU«| 
BANKERS. Write your member of Congress for 'a copy 1 
of the banking law and study up. It will bi- worth the | 
mental cost." 

"Will you tell us whether or not somebody isn't paying ,j 
interest on all National Bank notes in circulation ? If not, J 
why are they in circulation ?— 0. B. Hoitt, Exeter, N. H. 
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"GuesB somebody nmst be cinched for the per cent. I 
never knew of bankB giving away the notes after the gov- 
irument printed aud placed them in their lilly white 
liands. That is their business — loaning. Not only ar-3 
they drawing interest on the notes, but when the notes ar" 
rc-deposited by aome one whom the borrower has paid, the 
bank loans them again and gets another interest. THIS 
IS DONE AN AVERAGE OF TEN TIMES FOE EACH 
DOLLAR. Ask something hard." 

In regard to the safety of these institutions, this samo 
paper has (he following interesting article: 

"The Pittsburg, Pa., Press of March 31, calls attention 
with pride to the fact that savings bant reports show that 
deposits are $600,000,000 greater than all the monies sf 
every kind in the nation — that if the depositors of savings 
banks alone were to witlidraw their deposits there woul,d 
not be money enough in the nation to pay them. The 
Press says if they were to do so other nations would sup- 
ply the money thus withdraw.n so that business would go 
right on. Just think of the other nations sending us over 
their pound, shilling and pence; their peso, crown, franc, 
colon, Sucre, piasters, mark, drachma, gourde, rupee, lira, 
yen, florin, sol, milres, ruble, etc 'i What a nice time wo 
would have doing business with the money of other na- 
tions. One nation does not furnish another nation money. 
Metal passes back and forth between nations, but it io 
not money until it has gone through the mint of the na- 
tion. But what strikes me most Ln the matter is, that all 

(31) 
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the money in the nation in owned by savings bank i 
poEitore, and that the trusts use that money to organize 
trusts and monopolies and skin Ihe very people whofumisli 
the money they are using! If the people were to withdraiv 
their money from the banks every monopolist in the na- 
tion would be broken, but the people would not be broken, 
for they would have their money in their pockets to take 
advantage of the great tumble in prices that would occur. 
It was the knowing of this fact that during the run on 
some Chicago bank two years ago, the lafe P. D. Armour 
stood along the long line of depositors and urged them to 
leave their money in bank, offering to give his personal at 
curity for their deposits. If the depositors hod all i 
manded their money, Armour would have been ruinn 
and with him many others, whose sole hold on thd 
wealth is the fact ibat the masses stupidly put their moof 
in banks for these gentlemen to manipulate. But soi^ 
fine morning the trusts will wake up and find that 1 
people have lost confidence,' and have demanded thd 
money and there will be no loans for their manipuhttii 
the market. Keeping the masses ignorant of the fact t 
their deposits are the basis of every speculation at 
trust and monopoly is working all right just now. 'Bli 
you can't fool all the people all the time.' " 



"The banks of the United States owe their depo&itoi 
nearly $9,000,000,000 and have less than $900,000,000 la~ 
cash ! There are only $2,355,000,000 of money of all kinds 




Wtiy are we not given Postal Savings Banks? 
TliinK it over, 
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in this nation. Well, maybe there will not be a harvest, by 
and byt" 

"Preeton, Wis., is a towii whose citizens would rcBeni 
the Btatemeat that their place lacked In civilization, and 
would point with pride to the handsome building next 
door to a modest hotel on which "BANK' stood out in bold 
relief. The bank was the only thing that prevented the 
burglar from breaking in and taking the hard earnings of 
a life time, and the young and old, man and maid, hurried 
tc its iron box to deposit in safety their daily gatherings 
of nickels. It was run by the eminently respectable class, 
the pillars of society and church, who alone prevented the 
social structure from turning back to barbarism. The 
credulous had deposited about $300,000 with this safe 
institution, and when the pie was opened the other day 
there was $75 in money and $250 in notes in the bank. 
The balance had been — not stolen, my dear, not stolen ; 
that would be harsh — but had been financed out of sight 
by cashier Todd. It is only one of thousands that have 
occurred and will continue to occur under the system of 
private or so-called national banking. Writing up this 
incident in the course of our national prosperity, the St. 
Paul Dispatch runs the following headlines, which tell the 
tale in a nut shell. You keep your money in one nf these 
safe banks, eh ? Had the losers read and heeded Ihe Ap- 
peal they would not now be mourning. Government banks 
would be too paternalistic for you, eh? Here are the head- 
lines : 
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" *Todd Confesses That He Gave $35,000 to J. K. Clem- 
ent, of La Crosst?, Without Consideration — Mrs. Julia F. 
(.Jret'uk'af, Once Prominent in St. Paul Sociely, and WIio j 
Was Left. $150,000 Upon the Death of Her Husband, U I 
PennileHs— Todd Admits That He Has Not for Years I 
Ktpt a Proper Set of Books for the Bank — Admits Thai | 
Uv Had Practical Control of the Greenleaf Estate, bat 
Sajs He Does Xoc Know What Became of the Property- 
Widows, Orphans and Farmers are the Principal Sufferers, ' 
the Business Men Having Let the Institution Seyerely , 
Alone — He Tears a Number of Pages from His Ledgei 
Hide the Identity of the Person or Persons Who Received I 
the Cash— Misa Laura Rolfe Loses the $1,000 She Saved I 
to Attend the State University — Farmers Looking for n \ 
High Hate of Interest Are Caught — Geo. Cook's Losseii 1 
Prevent Him Going to Dying Father's Bedside — Harry 
ilurum Lost Accumulations for an European Trip — ^Mrs. 
Diebred, a Very Old Lady, Lost $900, a Life's SavingB, 



The marvel is, that the banks, after having secured the ' 
privilege of issuing the money of the country, do not dis- 
charge the function with extreme care and caution for 
fear of losing it. But ihey seem to have no such fear: not ' 
only so, for instead of being satisfied as things arc, they ' 
do everything in their power to increase the burden of ^ 
debt. This can be proven. 

If nobody were in debt, bankers and money lenders 
would have to go out of business, for none would need to 
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borrow. Therefore, a system that upholds or forcc-i> 
credits is Decessary to their esistence- Would tht?y like Lo 
see everybody out of debt ? Not for an instant. They want 
to see debt increase. And they work to attain that end. 
The more debt increases, the more their business flourish- 
es, and the greater their profits. Let us see how they pro- 
ceed to increase and perpetuate debt. 

If we estimate the debts of the country at *40,000,000,- 
000 (which would probably under, rather than over state. 
the amount), and the population at 70,000.000, it would 
make the debt $571 for each individual; or estimating fivi; 
to a family (i, e., a man, his wife and three children), it 
would make the debt already loaded onto each active man, 
even the poorest, amount to $3,855. Every child in the 
country is bom with a heavy mortgage on it. 

A perpetual bonded debt has been saddled on the people. 
Bepeated conceBBions to hanking interests; the various so- 
called refunding acts, which have each time so changed 
the terms, that no progress is made in wiping out debts ; 
the donation by Congress of public lands and guaranteed 
railroad bonds to buiid railroads : and finally the watering 
of stocks, are some of the different methods used to in- 
crease and perpetuate debt. 

The last-named memod is the most simple and the one 
the public know most about. Everybody knows to-day 
that stocks are watered to the limit. And everybody ex- 
pects that when the inflation reaches a certain mark n 
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L-ollapse will t 
panic. 

The elder Vanderbilt almoet at a single stroke of the J 
pen issued millions of dollars of watered railroad stock. By ■ 
sp doing he, in effect, created an enormous mortgage and! 
placed it on the industry of the country. The actual work- J 
erg have been toiling ever since to pay the iutereet on that I 
immense sum. The people who at present hold those " 
curities" simply "fleece" labor year after year out of what] 
they receive. Did Vanderbilt "rob" industry to that ex-l 
tent ? How long will the people continue to patiently carry I 
the load thus unjustly imposed upon them ? 

The same line of reasoning can of course be applied to! 
other similarly acquired fortunes. 

Beyond the collapses and panics few realize the deep 
significance and depth of these operations. But listen ! I» 
not the debtor a slave to the creditor? Has it not been 
that way in all ages of the world ? Are not the creditors 
enabled to squeeze out of the debtors a large slice of their . 
hard earnings? Does it make any difference under what I 
name the process goes? Is not the principle the aamc,] 
even though it be called rent, interest, advanced prices for I 
certain commodities, or profits, etc. ? 

Dr. McQIynn, touching on this point, says: 

"Here again the world seems to be all at sea as to the I 
elementary principles of this problem ; the moncy-leoders I 
alone have fixed and profitable principles, which enable 
them to tax every human being who uses money, for the 
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use and for tjie continuance of the favor to use it. They 
have placed themselves between men and the medium of 
exchange, just aa others have placed Ihemaelves between 
men and the natural bounties, between men and the fftciU- 
lies of transporting goods to market. How ea'n they help 
getting millions together as the Rothschilds have done; 
millions, again, that should be in greater part passing intu 
the treasury of the community." 

John Clark Ridpath, the historian, has proven that our 
present national debt represents more wealth than did our 
entire national debt of 3000 million doUars at the cloae of 
the war, thirty years ago. These are Mr. Ridpath 's words: 

'Tor thirty years (he American people have been paying 
into that horribl*; maelstrom the volume of their great re- 
sources. They have paid on their debt, or at least they 
have paid, in this long period such a prodigious sum thai 
arithmetic can hardly espress it. The imagination cannot 
embrace it and yet it is the truth of the living God that 
in the year 1896 the national debt of the United States 
will purchase as its equivalent in value as much of the av- 
erage of twenty-five of the leading commodities of the 
American market, including real estate and labor, as the 
same debt would purchase at its masiiuum on the first of 
March, 186G. The people liave paid and paid for thirty 
years, and at the end have paid just this — NOTHING I" 

The truth of the matter is that a Plutocracy has been 
built up right in our midst, and that the people have been 
slow to waken to the fact. This power is fast gaining con- 
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Iio! of the government and ignores the people while pK 
Tiding for itself. 

When the speculators in Wall Street have put all titj 
money in hanks in watered Btocks, the gOTemment r 
to the rescue and deposits more millions of public fund 
in the banks so the game of gambling can proceed. Tbij 
people furnish the money for the speculators to gamUl 
with. 

Everything possible is done to favor them. But it & 
hard for an American citizen to believe aught against I 
own beloved country. Many will never believe or be conS 
vinccd until Iho Republic begins to topple, and some, not 
until they behold the niins of the greatest Republic the 
world has ever produced. 
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Two Kinds; Financial and Industrial — First Caused By 

Scarcity of Money, Over-Speculation, Watered Stocks, 

Etc. — Second Caused By Over-Production or 

TJnder-Consumption — Latter. Not Frequent, 

But More Serious. 



Why Foreign Markets Will Soon Be Gone, Thus Causing 

a Glut at Home — Terrible Industrial 

Panic Inevitable. 



Panics are the result of one or two causes. The collapse 
of speculative values and inflated stocks, or over-pro- 
duction. The former, generally called a money panic, is 
of frequent occurrence, and is generally tided over in a 
short time with but comparatively serious results. The 
latter, called an industrial panic, is of less frequent occur- 
rence, but more widespread and serious in its results. A 

money panic may not be serious enough to afiEect business 
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anJ industry. An industrial panic is generally precec 
by a financial panic. 

There is no mystery about financial panics. When 
Btocks have their values enormously inflated ; when valnea 
are merely speculative ; all know and expect these bubblea 
to burst. All predict and look for it, 

But an industrial panic is different. It affecte everj 
body; throws thousands out of work; stops the wheels 4 
commerce, and results in general distress and trouble. 

Instead of it being over-production, as it is genersl 
called, it Ie really under-conBaraption. For though t 
warehouses be filled to overflowing and the poor be need 
and starving, yet the latter have no access to the overfloi 
ing warehouses or it would be consumed readily enougn 
Let us examine this closely. 

Though never before has there been anything like tfai 
productive capacity of the American people to-day, Ih 
producer is only paid back from one-seventh to one-fifd 
of what he produces. Is it any wonder then that the mai 
kets become glutted? At this rate, only from one-fifth t) 
one-eeventh of the vast product is conBuroed. The balftt 
goes BB over-production; it is really under-consnmptiod 
Given such conditions as these, the inevitable result i 
decrease in the output of all productive enterprises. Therl 
being no demand for goods, a shut-down occurs in ttii 
factories, mines and shops, and a corresponding dccrei 
of business in the stores and trading places. 

An industrial panic is the blocking of the wheels of c 
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inerce. Even in timA of peace and prosperity, this block- 
ade will occur every time the (rarebausee are filled and 
there is no outlet, because the consumers haven't thu 
wherewith to buy back the product. 

Of course, when businosg ceases, wages also ceaee. And 
when wages are curtailed the buying power of the con- 
sumer is also decreased, and the panic is further augment- 
ed. Well-chosen is Ihe name panic. It describes con- 
ditions perfectly. It is as though the populace were placed 
between the upper and lower niiU-stones, for a glut pro- 
duces low wages, and low wages increases the glut by re- 
ducing the consuming power. 

And then, in addition, work being scare*.', fierce compe- 
tition betneen the wage workers ensues, and wages are 
forced to a still lower point. 

It is just such a condition of affaii-a that will precede Ihe 
coming revolution. Later, I shall show how the ex- 
plosion will be precipitated by a panic; how a financial and 
induf^trial panic will be the spark to touch off the powder 
magazine. 

But first I wish to consider some ohj'ections. It may he 
suggested that if industrial panics are caused by a glut of 
the markets, then by finding foreign markets and esport- 
ing the over-production, a blockade of business may be 
averted. 

This suggestion is well made, and I will investigate it 
closely. If the vast product we cannot consume be 
rbipped iilifoaO, llien a panic might be averted. 
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We will find, fii^t of all, that thi^^iB juflt exactly what 
England is and has been striving to do for many years 
past. In fact, all Europe ia just as keenly bent oa saving 
themselves from panic by securing foreign markets as 
America. 

Next we find that foreign countries that were once fine 
markets have become producers for themselves. Indeed, , 
i*: can be shown that many of these countries not onlv 
produce for themselves, but have actually invaded Europe 
and America with their product. 

And last, there is overwhelming evidence that before 
long there will be no more foreign market, because the 
foreign countries will produce mote than enough for them- 
selves. If this is true, there is no prevention of over-pro- 
duction and panic. And as sure as the next panic comes, 
it will be the match to light the fuse that will set off a long 
train of explosives. 

But to prove all this. 

Many think England's passion for territorial conquest 
is merely a love of acreage, or Empire expansion; or a de- 
sire to give other nations wise or better rulers. But not 
so. Nations are conquered to secure their trade. In this 
England has been successful, and her wealth has become 
enormous. The first nation to have over-production, she 
quickly sought foreign markets. The United States, 
equally as clever, established a tariff against her. Still she 
disposed of her product the world over, until the develop- 
ment of machinery, the increase of inventions and the 
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spread of ciTilization reduced the markets of the world for 
England. 

Not many years ago a number of delegates came as rep- 
resentatives of a number of unemployed shoemakers to 
Lord Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretary. In discussing 
the situation with them, he said in part : 

•'What you want to do is not to change the shop in 
which the boots are made, but to increase the demand for 
boots. If you can get some new demand for boots, not 
only those who are now working but those out of employ- 
ment may find employment. That should be our great 
object. In addition to the special point before me, you 
must remember that, speaking generally, the great cure 
for this dilBculty of want of employment is to find new 
markets. We are Dressed out of the old markets (out of 
the neutral markets which used to be supplied by Great 
Britain) by foreign competition. At the same time, for- 
eign goveramenta absolutely exclude our goods from their 
own markets, and unless we can increase the markets 
which are under our control, or find new ones, this ques- 
tion of want of employment, already a very serious one, 
will become one of the greatest possible magnitude, and I 
see the gravest reasons for anxiety as to the complications 
which may possibly ensue. I pat the matter before you in 
these general terms; but I beg yon, when you hear crit- 
icisms upon the conduct of this government or of that, of 
this commander or of that commander, in expanding the 
British Empire, I beg you to boar in mind that it is not ft 
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.lingo qaestion, vliich eometinies you are induced ti> I 
Ueve — it is not a queBtion of imreaEonatle aggression, bal 
it is really a question of continuing to do that which tin 
English people have always done — to extend their e 
kets and relations with the waste places of the earth; 
unless that is done, and done continuously, I am certad 
that, grave ae are the eviU now, we shall have at no dJatai 
time to meet much more serioua consequences." 

All of the European nations are casting longing eyj 
upon these foreign markets, and tlie competition betwed 
them is intense. But at this juncture new competitia 
threatens them all. China und Japan are awakening froj 
their long sleep of centuries ; awakening to the fact thfl 
there is steam, electricity, machinery, etc. Already capi* 
tal has begun operations in these countries. And when 
we remember that the population of Japan is as great as 
that of England, and China's five times as great as that of 
the United States, the prospect of equipping this cheap 
labor with the latest machinery is appalling. For these 
people are not savages, but civilized, hard-working people. 
They were manufacturers long before the English. 

We find that capital is being invested heavily in thej 
countries. After a time railroads and manufaoturiq 
estabJishments will operate as smoothly there as in En| 
land and America. 

These toiling, patient, eubmissivc, yet energetic i 
frugal people is just the kind of labor that capital see 



tn employ. 11 may not be imported to our uounirifs, but 
capital may be easily sent to theirs. ^ 

The rewards of capital will be infinitely greaj^here, 
where labor can be had for from 6 cents to 15 cents per 
day, (even received gralefiilly), than at home. 

Is it not plain that the foreign markets of the civilized 
world will soon be a thing of the past? 

The Emperor of Germany, foreseeing this calamity, had 
an artiiH paint a picture roprcKenting the nations of 
Europe as female figures, clad in armor, standing in the 
light Rhioing from a cross in the skies above them. They 
nl) appeared to be looking toward the angelic figure of 
Michael. Approaching Ibem was an iirimeuse black cloud, 
rising from China; hideous forma and faces were shown. 
Under the pieliiro appeared the words, "Nations of 
Europe! Join in the defense otyonr Failh and Homes!" 

The following is extracted from an able paper in the 

Journal of the Imperial Colonial Institute (English), by 

- Mr. Wliitehoad, a member of tlie Legislative Council, 

Hong Kong, China. It is in every way reliable. He says: 

"So far, the Chinese have made but a beginning in 
the construction of spinning and weaving factories. On 
the river Yang Tsze and in the neighborhood of Shanghai, 
some five mills are already working, and others are in 
course of construction. It is estimated that they will con- 
tain about 200,000 spindles; and some of them have com- 
menced work. The capital employed is entirely native, 
and with peace restored in these regions, there is, with 
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honest, capable management, while our present monetarj^ 
»y^t^ continues, really no limit to the expansion and de< 
vflopl^nt of induEtries in Oriental countries." 

Mr. Whitehead discusses the recent war between Chi 
and Japan, and declares that in it lies the chief hope o 
China's industrial resurrection. He continues: 

"The outcome of the present war may help to relievJ 
the Chinese people from the trammels of the mandarins^ 
China's mineral and other resources are known to I 
enormous, and at the very door they have millions of acte( 
of land admirably adapted to the cultivation of cotton, 
which, though of short staple, is suitable for mixing witlJ 
other qualities. In the Shanghai River in December^ 
1893, there were at one time no Wk than five ocean-goln^ 
steamers taking in cargoes of China-grown cotton fad 
tranEportation to Japan, there to be converted by Japaa^ 
ese mills and Japanese hands into yam and cloth. Tha 
Japanese are now importing for their mills cotton direcll 
from America and elsewhere. After this teiTtblc .awakens 
ing, should China, with her three hundred million of iuj 
tensely industrious people, open her vast inland provinee* 
by the introduction of railways, her interior waterways tdn 
steam traffic and her boundless resources to developm 
it is impossible to form an estimate of the consequoncea.V 
It would mean the discovery of practically a new hemt4 
sphere, thickly populated with industrious races, and 
abounding in agricultural, mineral and other resourcma 
but so far from the opening of China, which we may t 
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Gcnably hope will be one of the results of the present war, 
being a benefit to English manufacturers, unlese some 
change is made, and that soon, in our monetary standard, 
the Celestial Empire, which has been the scene of so many 
ot our industrial victories, will only be the field of our 
greatest defeat." 

Mr. Lafcadio Heam hoe an article in the Atlantic 
Mouthlv, October, '95. He was for several years a teacher 
ir. Japan, and gives some good reasons wliy Japanese com* 
petition will be eharp. Mr, Heam says, in part: 

"la the great industrial competition of the world. 
fluidity is the secret of Japanese strength. The worker 
shifts his habitation without a regret to the place where 
he is most wanted. The factorj- can be moved at a week's 
notice, the artisan at half-a-day's. There are no impedi- 
menta to transport, there is practically nothing to build, 
there is no expense except in coppers to hinder travel. 

"The Japanese man of the people — the skilled laborer 
able to underbid without effort any Western artisan in the 
same line of industry — remains happily Indupeudcut oE 
both shoemaker and tailor. His feel arc good to look al, 
his body is healthy and his heart is free. If he desire to 
travel a thousand miles, he can get ready for his journey 
in five minutes. His whole outfit need not cost seventy- 
five cents; and all his baggage can be put into a handker- 
chief. On ten dollars he can travel a year without work, 
or he can travel simply on his ability to work, or he can 
travel as a pilgrim, You may reply that any savage i-an 
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do the eaine tlUug. Yea, but any civilizeJ man cannot*, 
and the JapaneBC has been a highly civilized man for at 1 
least a thousand years. Hence hi& present capacity to I 
threaten Western manufacturers." 

Commenting on the above, the London Spectator says: I 

"That is a very noteworthy sketch, and wc acknowledge I 
frankly, as wc have always aekuowledged, tliat Japanese I 
competition is a very formidable thing, which some day J 
may deeply afEeot all the conditions of European indus- \ 
trial civilization."' 

The British Trade Journal for June, '96, prints an ae-1 
count of the industries of Osaka, from a letter of a corres* 1 
pondcnt of the Adelaide (Australia) Observer. This cor-« 
respondent, writing directly from Osaka, is so impreasedl 
with the variety and vitality of the industries of the cityl 
that he calls it "the Manchester of the Far East;" 

"Some idea of the magnitude of the manufacturing ia-J 
dustry of Oauka will be formed when it is known that thcrea 
are scores of factories with a capital of over 20,000 yci 
and under, more than thirty each with & capital of ovcrl 
100,000 yen, four with more than 1,000,000 yen, and one I 
with 2,000,000 yeu. These include silk, wool, cotton,] 
lit mp, jute, spinning and weaving, caxpets, matches, paper, J 
leather, glass, bricks, cement, cutlery, furniture, unibrcI-J 
Us, tea, sugar, iron, copper, brass, sake, soap, brushM,J 
combs, fancy ware, etc. It is, in fact, a great hive olI 
activity and enterprise, in which the imitative genius andJ 
the unflagging pertinacity of the Japanese have set them-J^ 
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selves to equal, and, if possible, excel, the workers and 
artisans of the old civilized natious of the West. 

"There are ten cotton mills running at Osaka, the com- 
bined capital of which is about $9,000,000 in gold, all 
fitted up with the latest machinery, and completely lighted 
by electricity. They are all under Japanese iiianagemum, 
and, it is said, all pajHng handsome dividends — some m 
much as eighteen percent on Ihc invested capital. Out of 
?1!),000,000 worth of cotton imported into Japan iu 1891. 
the mills of Kobe and Osaka took and worked up about 
Bcventy-nine per cent," 

A silver "yen'' ie now worth about 50 cents in gold. 

The Hon. P. Porter in thii North American Review has 
an interesting article. We quote hini in pari. 

The Japanese themselves do nol hesitate to boast of 
their approaching triumph in the "industrial war." Mr. 
Porter says : 

"When in Japan I had the pleasure of meeting, among 
other statesmen and otiicials, Mr, Kaneko, Vicc-Ministcr 
of Agriculture and Commerce. I found him a man with 
intelligence and foresight, and of wide experience in 
economical and statistical matters. Educated in one of 
the great European universities, he is up to the spirit of 
the age in all that relates to Japan and her industrial and 
coniniercial future." 

Mr. Kaneko recently made a speech to a Chamber of 
Conunerce, in which he said; 

"The cotton spinners of Manchester (Eugland) are 
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known to have eaid that while the Anglo-Sosons hadl 
paaeed through three generations before Ihey became ] 
clever and apt hands for the Bpinning of eottou, the Japan- 
ese have acquired the necessary skill in this indnstry in I 
ten years' lime, and have now advanced to a stage whora I 
they Burpaas the Manchester people in skill. " 

A dispatch from San Francisco, dated Nov. 9, '96, saya: 

"M. Oshima. technical director of the proposed steel 1 
works in Japan, and four Japanese engineers, arrived on I 
the steamer Hio de Janeiro from Yokohama. They are on I 
a tour of inspection of the great steel works of America 
and Europe, and are commissioned to buy a plant coating l 
$2,000,000. They say they will buy just where Ihey can i 
buy the best and cheapest. The plant is to have a capac- 
ity of 100,000 tons. It will be built in the coal fields in I 
Southern Japan, and both Martin and Bessemer steel ar^ I 
to be manufactured. 

"Ur. Oshima said: "We want to put our nation where 1 
it properly belongs, in the van, as a manufacturing nation. 
We will need a vast amount of steel and do not want to \ 
depend on any other country for it.' " 

Further evidence might be produced in abundance to \ 
establish the position taken, that when the next pauio 
from over-produetion comes America will find no outlet. 
That foreign countries, instead of being markets, have ■ 
entered the competitive field, and the over-crowded Amer- 
ican markets will remain in a state of glut. 

The desperate efforts of capitalists to find foreign and ' 
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domestice markets will he more desperate than ever, and 
likewise more futile. 

How many people stop to think of the frenzied effortn 
made to get rid of product. Advertising is considered 
good buBiness aense, yet in the long run it is a waste and 
loss to the commonwealth. It only gauges the desperate 
efforts put forth to got rid of product. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the largest advertising firm in Ihc 
world, stated recently that there were many firms in New 
York that spent $1,000,000 a year each for advertising. A 
billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) would be a moderate es- 
timate of the amount so spent in the United States eacli 
year. And all this is nearly dead loss to society. 

Then, to recapitulate. In two ways are we making for 
the next panic. 

First, by wild and reckless speculation — gambling, in 
fact — in the inflation of stocks and bonds to greatly ex- 
aggerated values, and by keeping the volume of money 
down to the lowest limit. The crash that follows such 
pioceedings sometimes results in the most serious of 
pnntcs. 

Second, over-production, or under-consumption, which 
is inevitable under a system that only enables the people 
to buy back from one-seventh to one-fifth of what they 
produce. This latter way is the more deadly. It is moro 
widespread and general, because the people cannot buy 
back the vast amount of goods they produce, and the out- 
let, to foreign countries U rapidly Ijcing out off. 
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How All the Elements of Destruction Are Being Mixed 

Like Deadly Chemicals — How and When the 

Revolution Will Be Precipitated. 



A dangerous joke is sometimes played on chemists and 
apothecaries. A prescription is sent to be compounded, 
which calls for a number of ingredients that will explode 
when mixed in certain proportions, and sometimes the 
chemist thoughtlessly or carelessly falls into the trap. 
Taken separately, these ingredients may not be dangerous, 
but to mix, pound and stir them up may develop an ir- 
resistible force. 

To-day our Republic is in danger. On all sides have 
arisen dangerous and threatening elements. Their power 
for evil is increased many fold when taken together. If 
assailed by one or two evils, it may put down and survive 
them. This happened when slavery was abolished. It was 
met and overcome. However, now the Republic is assailed 
by a score of dangers from all sides. And, like the chemi- 
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cals that explode when mixed, these evils taken togethd 
will form such an ovonvhclming and mighty force that t 
Republic will not he able to stand the strain. 
briefly taken up and discUEsed each factor that thrcateal 
the present social order. Consider each one a cheratd 
element, and imagine the whole drawD Into a retort at t 
came time. 

The TruBta, which alone are a deadly menace to t 
Republic. 

The Money Power, fast building up a plutocracy. 

A Plutocracy, which promotes fraudulent elections^ 
which controls legislation, and is beginning to Rule by ti 
Injunction. 

An Aristocracy, very similar to that which played s 
an important part in the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
and which was the cause of the French revolution. 

The new factors of Machinery and Trade Unions. 

The Fearful Corruption, in City, State and Nation] 
goFernment; where bribery and perjury flourish, show: 
how public morals are being contaminated. 

Legislation for the Rich; Child and Female labor, a 
Poverty for the masses. 

Landlords and landless farmers. 

The vast army of the tJnemployed. which in 1 
panic will become a seething, tumultuous mass. 

All of these evils exist, and more too. Many tbreste 
ing evils have not been touched. 
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We migbt say all of these deadl; (aclora ar^ placed ui 
the Natiooal mortar, ready to be toucbed oH. 
THE AMERICAN CIRCUS. 

W. R. AndrcwM, of Graud Raiiid.-', Mich., at a ruceot 
toast, got off the following appeal to the Klipinos : 

"You Filipinos don't know what you are miHsing by not 
wanting to become citizens of this grand country of ours. 
There ian'f anything like it under the sun. You ought to 
send s delegation over to see ue — the land of tiio free — 
}»ai of line churches aotl 40,060 licensed saloons; Bib1o», 
forts and guns, houses of prostitution, millionaires and 
paupers; theologians and thieves; libcraliRts and liar?; 
politicians and poverty; Christians and cliain gangs; 
schools and scalawagB; trusts and tramps; money and 
misery; homes and hunger; virtue and vice; a land whi-ru 
you can get a good Bible for litlccu cents or a bud drink of 
whiskey for five cents ; where we have a man in Congre-a 
witli throe wives and a lot in the penitentiary for having 
two wives; where some men make sausage out of their 
wives and some want to cat them raw; where we make 
bologna out of dogs, canned beef out of horses and sick 
tows, and corpses out of the people who cat it; whi-re we 
put a mail iu jail for not having the mcanf of suppurt aud 
on the rock pile for asking for a job of work; where wt 
Itcctue bawdy houses and fine men for preaching Christ on 
the Ktrt'Ot comers; where we have a Congress of -lOO men 
to make lawe and a supreme court of nine- men to set them 
a«ide; where good whiskey makes bad men and bad men 
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makp good whiskey; where ncwspapere are paid for sur- 
pressing the truth and made rich for teaching a lie; where 
professors draw their convictions from the same place thej] 
do their salaries; where preachers are paid $25,000 c 
to dodge the devil and tickle the ears of the wealthy! 
where buBinesa coneistB of getting hold of property in a 
way that won't land you in the penitentiary; where tTOsq 
"hold up' and poverty 'holds down ;' where men vote (w 
what they do not want, for fear ihey won't get what the] 
ilo want by voting for it; where 'niggera" can vote and voi 
men can't; where a girl who goes wrong is made an outcast 
aud her male partner flourisihea as a gentleman; when 
women wear fake hair and men 'dock' their horse 
where the political wire-puller has displaced the patriot 
statesmOD ; where men vote for a thing one day and 'cmi 
il 3G4 days; where we have prayers on the floor of o' 
Kational Capitol and whiskey in the cellar; where i 
spend $500 to bury a statesman who is rieh and $10 to p 
away a working man who is poor; where to be virtuous I 
to be lonesome and to be honest is to he a crank; where v 
sit on the safety valve of energy and pull wide open t 
throttle of conscience; where gold is substance — the e 
thing sought for; where we pay $15,000 for a dog aiJ 
fifteen cents a dozen (o a poor woman for maldiig s 
where we teach the 'untutored' Indian dernal life froi 
the Bible and kill him off with bad whiskey; where i 
put a man in jail for stealing a loaf of broad and in ( 
gresB for stealing a railroads where the chcfk hook taUt 
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sin walks in broad day light, justice is aaleep, crime tmdo 
umuck, corruptioQ peniie&t«6 our whole social and politi- 
cal fabric, and the devil laughs Iroin every street corner. 
Come to ue, Filliesl We've got Ihe greatest aggregation 
of good thingB and bad things, hot things and cold things, 
all sizes, varieties and colors, eter exhibited under onu 
tent." 

A horrible indictment, yet who ean say it is overdrawn ? 

The Appeal to Reaaon says: 

"The Governor of New Jersey, the state thai issues per- 
mits for corporations to do anything th<*y like, has just 
signed a bill that was passed by thu corporations' repre- 
sentatives giving the courts power to imprison a man for 
any speech or writing which the eourt may not like. The 
constitution don't stand in the way of liberty of »ipuoch or 
press in New Jersey, and both will become a Ihing of the 
past in a few years. The corporations aie in the saddle, 
and the working people arc being ridden." 

Daniel Webster said: "The freest government cannot 
- long endure when the tendency of the law is to create a 
rapid accumulation of property in tlic hands of a few, and 
. render the masses of the people poor and dependent" 
The very thing Webster warned us against has been strict- 
ly carried out until we now have on the one hand more 
than 4,000 millionaires and on the other thousands who 
arc losing or have already loKt their homes, and other 
Ihousaud^ who ure aelualiy destitute. 
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Up to (lati! it is estimated that there arc about 4,0 
trasts in the United States. 

Col. Robert Ingersoll in The Twentieth Century eaid: 

"It is iinpogEible for a man with a good heart to be sat-| 
isfied with the world as it now is. No man can truly enjoyi 
even what he earns — what he knows to be his own — knon-fl 
ing that millions of his fellow-men are in misery and waot^l 
When we think of the famiahed, we feel that it is almostfl 
heartless to eat. To meet the ragged and shivering makeal 
one almost ashamed to be well dressed and warm — onej 
feels as though his heart were as cold as their bodies. 

"le there to be no change ? Are the 'laws of supply antll 
demand,' invention and science, monopoly and compe-3^ 
tition, capital and legislation, always to be the enemiesi 
of those who toil ? Will the workers always be ignorant 4 
enough and stupid enough to give their earnings for tho'l 
useless? Will they support millions of soldiers to kill the I 
sons of other workingmen? Will they always build tempIeaJ 
and hve in dens and huts themselves? Will they foreverF 
allow parasites and vampires to live upon their blood ?^ 
Will they remain the slaves of the beggars they support?! 
Will honest men stop taking off their hats to successfiill 
fraud ? Will industry, in the presence of crowned idleness J 
forever fall upon its knees? Will they understand thall 
beggars cannot be generous, and that every healthy maul 
must earn the right to live? Will they finally say that the# 
man who has had equal privileges with all others has now 
right to complain, or will Ihcy follow the example set by J 
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their oppressoni ? Will they learn that torLc, to i>uccwtd, 
nuisl have thought brhind it, and that ftnythiog doup in 
order that it nwy endure must rest upon the cornerstone 
of justice P' 

A member ot the Supreme Court once made this state- 
ment; it i* part ot an address made to the Alumni of Ihe 
Law Department of Yale College. Speaking of Labor aniJ 
Capital, .ludffe Brown said ; 

"The conflict between them liaK been going on and in- 
cTcsiting in bittcrnois for thouAAndn of years, and a ocltlo- 
ment seems further off than ever. Compulsorj- arbitration 
i: a misnomer — o contradiction in terni*. Opu- might u* 
well Kpttali of an amicuhltt mnrder or a friendly war. It if 
poiwible Ihal a eompromitie may finally be effected upon 
thu basi* of co-operation or profit-sharing, under which 
e^ry lahnrcr shall become, to a certain cedent, a capilnlii'l. 
Ferhnp^, with superior education, widvr experience and 
larger intelligence, Ihe laboring man of lh« twentieth cen- 
tury may attain the summit of his ambition in bis ability 
to command the entire profits of his toil." 

Another writer tny*: 

"Demagogues, partis«n orators and editors may use 
sophistry ever so thick, bnt they cannot cover up this fact: 
Thu laboring mai'sc)' cannot Hvc like American citizeuit 
ought to live, and educate their children, when they re- 
ceive but 17 per cent of what they actually produce." 

Wendell Phillips expressed his opinion as foUoVft: 

"No refono, moral or intellectual, ever eame from the 
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uppL-r class of eocioty. Each and alt cnme from the pti 
lest of the martyr and victim. The emancipation of th« 
working people must bo achieved by the working peopl'' 
themselves." 
These are the words of Patrick Henry: 
"Oovernment is. or ought to be, instituted for the cm 
mon benefit, proteetion and security of the people, natidj 
iir community. Of all the various modes and forms of goi 
ernment, that is best which is capable of producing t 
■;reateat degree nf happineas, and is most effectually se- 
cured against the danger of maladministration. And 
whenever any government shall he found inadequate, or 
contrary to these purposes, a MAJORITY OF THE COM- 
MUNITY UATTI AK INALIENABLE. AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE RinriT TO REFORM, ALTER OR ABOL- 
ISH IT IN SUCH MANNER AS SHALL BE JUDGED 
MOST CONDUCIVE TO THE PUBLIC WEAL." 

Proof and argument might be extended without end, i 
show the condition we are in, and the worse conditi^ 
toward which we are tending. But it would be ex 
Suous. At this time the people, fully alive to the B 
tion, need no argument or evidence to convince them i 
the straits we have reached. The present social order ] 
reared over a mine that Is liable to explode at any tim« 
Things are growing worse from day to day. And there 
seems to be no organized or intelligent effort made to 
remedy or to alleviate the coming storm. The c 
is not discussed or mentioned at the schools and collegt 
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In fact, as has been shown, the subject is studioiislv avoid- 
ed. The church seems lo think thai the proper altitude ii* 
that of eilence or neutrality. ladped. many churches 
openly side with Plntoeraci,-. 



■Wilt education suddenly be directed to Ihis Bubjeet, and 
a happy escape discovered? Will Ihc church auddeiUy" 
Jay hold nf the (]uc>i|-iou and point out the wrong* and 
lake the part of ihe oppressed ? Will the people snddi-nly 
know how lo think and legislate clearly and in some way 
bring harmony out of all this chaos ? Never ! The history 
of sociology proves that great evils are never prevented. 
Though Ihe remedy were the sinjplest, the people always 
permit calamily to swoop down upon them, causing wreck 
and ruin instead of taking measures of prevention in 
time. 'Tis true, society always rebuilds and recuperate*, 
but It never prevpnfs. 

The following jg part of nn interview with Senator Vest 
in the SI. Louis Republic. October 15, 1903: 

"All the facts now so well nnd so freely commented opou 
by the people of Ihe United Slates have been before them 
for years. Every intelligent man has known that Ihc rail- 
roads and collieries were under the same control. This 
has been the case in regard lo the meat product, which has 
been nbsoluti;Iy in the hands of the Chicago packers since 
1883. The trouble is that until the matter comes person- 
ally to each citizen (here is general indilTerence on the sub- 

<23> 
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ject, and th*' m- of 'let well eneiigh alone' allays Ihe aj^ 
prehensions of everybody. 

'•I spent the whole summer of 1891 investigating th| 
moat trust at Chicago, and made a report of t 
GOO pages, giving the unquestionable proof that ihe t 
pxiateJ. and that it contrnlled Ihe price paiil for liL'ef c 
anil the price paid by the consumer for ineat, Tlie c 
mittee of which ! was chairman reported five bills, and \\ 
one of them passed the Senate. It was never even c 
sidered by Ihe House. The other four hilla died in t 
Senate, as Ihe trust was strong enough to prevent thui 
consideration. 

"The statesman who can nriginale some legislaifu 
which will compromise justly the present antagonism I 
tween labor and capital will live in history as the greater 
benefactor of our country." 

I take the position that things are npe for n rerolntiod 
and that nothing short of divine power can prevent it. Efl^ 
dence from every source goes to prove that the groand I 
well taken. 

What then will precipitate it? What will he the loafl 
straw? 

The first real panic ! 1 

The spark that will touch off (he powder magazine n 
be a panic!! 

If, (hen, everylhing is ripe for a revolution, and (M 
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revolution will be precipitsted by a panic, we can dc- 
kmiine the date of the revolution by ascertaining tlie 
date of this panic. 

I propoae to fix Iht' time when tie next punif will bri'uk 
upon ugI 

Some have argued thai panics recur at regular intervals 
dT eitht-r ten, twelve or fifteen years. This is foolish, Timi' 
[•' not the important element and cuts but little figure. All 
of ihc panics of the past have come at irregular intervals. 
My (loduetiouB have not been made after this fashion. 

But then? are two unfailing factors that determine the 
advent of the panic. I have pointed out these Iwo jigCTtls 
clearly. The one is over- production or uuder-consuinp- 
tion. As shown, when this conditions prevails a panic i& 
inevitable. 

The other is the breaking of speculative and inflated 
values of stocks and bonds. When the stock market be- 
c-omea abnormally weak, when speculators are caught ami 
money beeomee scarce, a financial panic results. If it is 
severe, business is dull and listless; nobody wishes to buy 
the product on the market, and over-production is at hand, 
which is shortly followed by an industrial panic. But the 
question will be asked: "Who can predict when the mar- 
ket will be glutted and when crashing speculative values 
will precipitate a financial panic?" 

In answer to this I say that both these conditions are 
(ibout FULFILLED NOW. First, we will coneider the 
financial market and Wall Street at present. 
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Tliat llipro has been a grt-at scare tliia fatl none will 
deny. It is tme the papers tried to allay thp tears of thd 
|iub]ic and also suppressed most of the news. JJevertho-i 
loss it Is well known (hat sircnuons efforts were made t 
bolster up the market and wnrd off n financial crash. 

Husficll Sage, the veteran financier, early in the somJ 
mcr announced his opinion that money was going to bsT 
tonic panicky- His prediction came true in the falL 
the meantime he had been selling his holdings at cnor^ 
mons profits. The St. Louis Republic orinted the foltow-J 
ing: 

"RUSSELL SAGE WARNS AGAINST MOROAN^Sl 
PLANS. 

"tntimalely, He Says. Th.-y Will Result in Terrible Pani 
and People Will No Longer Tolerate Them. 

"DANGER IS NOT IMAGINARY. 



"Republic Special. 

"New York, Aug. 2t. — Ruesell Sage, perhaps the great- 
est individual capitalist in the country, his wealth beiaJ 
estimated ot $100,000,000. in a statement to-day takes di| 
reel issue with J. Pierpont Morgan regarding gigantii 
combinations and the consolidation of great industries. 

"To Mr. 0. A. Parkin, a fellowrpassengcr on thd 
Oceanic, Mr. Morgan said during his trip from Europe thai 
the era of combination has just begun, and that he bal 
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other vaster schemes which are to dwarf the billion-doliav 
Street Trust and the shipping combine. 

"It ia this annouiiccmout by Mr. Morgan that leads 
KusECll 8ago fo &ound a note of warniug. The veterau 
iinancier declares that such giant corabinatious arc u 
menace; that they will incvilably rtjsult in one o( the 
greatest tiiiancial panics this country has ever experieuccd, 
and that ultimately the American people will no longer 
tolerate them. 

" 'Combinations of all great industries are a menace lo 
the government,' declares Mr. Sage. 'Such eombinalions 
ore not only a menace, but are the oppressors of tlie peo- 
ple. 

"'FINANCIAL BUIN SUCH AS WAS XEVEH 
DREA3IED OF. 

"'Should an era of combinations ensue, the American 
people wit! certainly revnlt against them and, if they do, 
there will be fionncia! ruin such as people have never 
dreamed of in the history of the world. 

"'The American people will most certainly revolt at no 
very distant time against the enormous combinations of 
the various industries. If continued, the combinations 
will some day result in financial ruin, not only to those 
interested, but to the country. 

"'The success attending the combination of some in- 
dustries has led to the belief thai the same success will 
mark the organization of other great combinations. This 



will not prove tnif, and before many ypar*> every one wilF 
realize il.' 

"Mr. Parkin, who \e pR'sldent of tlic Toroiitn Uni-I 
vprBJly, was astoniahctl l»y llie vastuess of Mr. Morgan'jl 
economic plans, as rcvealcJ by him on the trip. He aaidil 

" 'Mr, Morgan's word picture of the ideal industrial dc-J 
velopnient is so vast that I confess I eoulil nol »d(>i|[iRtcM 
comprehend it. Combination is the keynote of his idett.H 
He declares that the idea of combination will progress,! 
grnwing wilder and grealer all the time. The Steamship] 
Trust he used as an illustration, saying tlie presiinl ptanl 
wjuf only the beginning of an nitimately vawt combination^ 
of shipping interests. His idea if so great that it uoiaJ 
piefely enthralled me, and I asked permission to visit l 
nl bia ollice and hear him more fully develop his idea fol 
mc' " 

Russell Sage cxprcBses hi^ opinion in unollier maga-l 



The first contribulor to n nnlable symposium in tbe Mara 
North American Iteview on Industrial and Ituilroad Con-J 
solidations is Russell Sage. Mr. Sage illustrated oaom 
feature of iudustrial combination by talcing an inia^inai 
factory worth, say. $20,000, This factory falls into tbJ 
hands of consolidators, who issue $150,000 of sloek agaios'j 
it, and ask banks to loan $110,000 or $70,000 on the prwp- 
erty that would not in the hands of the originfil owner bd 
considered good Bceurity for more thaji $10,000. "UndeJ 
these circumstances, a 'squeeze' seems to be inevitabte3| 
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The clearing house ie reporting, from week lo week, an 
expaneion of loans far lu^oriii anything Ihal was dreamed 
ol heretofore. THIS CAN NOT GO iON FOUEVKIt; 
yet, from all appearances, tho era of consolidation ha* only 
set in. A REACTION MUST COME as soon ae the Imnk^ 
rralize the situation. A |)ro]ierty is nol worth $50,000 one 
day ftnd $150,000 the next simply liecanse a eompany of 
men, no matter liow big and important they are, say so." 
^Puhlie Opinion- 
Mow then, if nil the i-oiulilinnw necessary for n money 
panic prevail, whv does it not hretik upmi (he country at 
onee? 

Because Pierpont Slor^an, Rockefeller. Mr. Shaw, Wall 
Street and the Republican Party desire most earnestly to 
nroid it if possible. They do all In their power Lo suppress 
the pent-up volcano. And they have succeeded temporar- 
ily. Commenting on (his. Appeal to Reason says: 

"The banks run short of money recently and the banker 
who beads the United .States treasury rushea to their as- 
sistance with the people's money and loans lo them with- 
out interest, millions. When the people, to whom this 
belongs, need money, do they get it from their dear, sweet 
government? Not on your penny. Tliey can go to tho 
banks and borrow their own money and pay well for it. 
But the bankers understand Ibe art of voting for their in- 
terest, while the masses have no such nnderstandiug. 
When the rich need help they get it ; when the poor need 
help they get it — in the neck. What an odd arrnngemenl 
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And the puople go blumleriug aloiiff nnd never hci 
Ibing." 

Now, the qur-stinn comef, "How long tan the mo 
tiaromi atave olT a financial jianic ?" 

Not forever! Because the inflation keeps right on. 1 
Slocks arc watered and paper and arlifleial valutas UHned 1 
uguiiist cn(er]mses more and inort' every ilajr. 

But they vilt prevent a financial panic lakin;; |)Uco be* 
fore the presidential election of 1904. 

It they did not their partj' vould be defeated. It is nw« 
essary for them to keep down the paiUL- until ihen. Tlley 
must, aiid will, have their pnrty placed in power in 190(. 

After the election they will not bo able (o staTe off the i 
evil day for more than one yvar, no matter how hard they 1 
tiy and in epite of everything they resort In. The ymr J 
1!)05 will thus he bolHtered up and made &rtii!ciiilly pro*- 1 
perouE. 

The year 190G will bring the greatest finoiicinl panic Uw 
country has witni<8*til. It Till bt- worse than that of 1893. ' 

By this time there will he over-production. The eriU 
of over-production have been fully di^tissed, nnd the little 
hr.po there was of esraping il. It become!: pluinly ap- 
parent, Ihen, for tiiwe two reaiionfi alone that a panic ftt 
Ihiii time will bit Intensely oevere. Great over-prodnotioD ■ 
and highly inflated valuea whli^h hare hern kept that ti 
acd bnlsilered artificially will he ton much even (or tlio" 
money harono nnd m11 WoU Slrwl. 
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But, on tliu nlher hand, fiUjipoiL' llic Democratic Party 
should win ihc iiltfcliou of 19U4. 

Ae the same causes for a panic would prevail, no matter 
who won, a panic would he inex'itable in such a case also. 
And further, &n llic trut^t liuruns jintl tnouopuUsb would 
he afraid of larilf tlukuring, Wall Street would begiu lo 
draw in all of the money it poaaiblj' could. They would 
he- Beared and uncertain; the withdrawal of ihu ainall 
■ amount of currency Ihat wu have from the channels of 
hu^^inesB would only hasten the crisis. In (act, it if well 
known that the volume of currency is far below necessary 
requiremente, and that at the KlighteHl stare it is with- 
drawn by the money lenders from legitimate euterprii-cs. 
Fifty capitalists in Wall Street could precipitate a panic ai 
any time. 

So, should the Democratic Party win in It'Oi, with ever 
BO good a man as President, and ever so good a platform, 
we will have a panic in 1905 and the Hevolutiou in IftOG. 
But the Democratic Party will never win! Plutocracy 
will BOe tlmt the Republican Party does, and after it is in 
power will do everything it can to bolster it up. 

Tlic panic of li)06 is all that is needed to cause the ex- 
plosion. The explosive has been prepared. Dumped into 
the national mortar are mortgaged fannera, and the unem- 
ployed. Heaped upon them are pauperism and child labor. 
Added to their misery arc strikes, lockouts, the iujunt- 
tion, maeliinery, panics, corruption, bribery, class Icgisla- 
tion. This mass of misery is aggravated by the strong 
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anil or oppresaiou; the milttia, PiukiTton dt-tettivee, fed- , 
eral troops and plutocracy. 

I n.-peat that it only requires h strong ageney Ulco a 
panic to bring a revolution that will be terrible in its ef- 
fect. 

Strikes of great inagoitude will precede the cataclysm. 
Two classes will oppose each other. On one side the strUc- J 
ing worlcing classes, supported by the vast farming popula- 
tion, and a murmuring, discontented poor, unemployed, 
wretched and flespcrate; and on the other eidt'. an arro- 
gant rich, hacked by n corrupt govemroent, the army, I 
militia and police. The former will have thq advantage 
o," numbers, but the latter will have on its aide the wealth, 
law and army of the land. 

Then the foolish attempt to settle an economic prol>- ] 
km by force will once more be made. HoaBon, by Which 1 
alone it might be settled, will be set aside. When we look 
back at the Civil War, the stupidity of resorting to force 
instead of reason to settle a question is plain enough. All J 
of those lives, all of the misery and pain, to say notbiiigi 
of the vast treasure, might have been saved had the coun- : 
try resorted to reason. But they didn't, and won't in the I 
impending revolution. Aa has been said before, sociology I 
teaches that no great social cataclysm is ever prevented by I 
the people coming together and reasoning. Perhaps in the I 
dim future such may happen. To-day we only think to- 
gether when mending and curing, and after it is too late | 
Then we unite and patch up. 
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Great and numerous riots will follow -the many strikes, 
and force will be used to keep them down. Bread riots 
have been common in the past, but meat riots are some- 
thing new. Many people were killed in New York recently 
in these latter. It shows how easily the people will resort 
to violence when goaded on to it. It also affords a fore- 
cast of what will happen when the great panic and revo- 
lution comes. The granaries and storehouses will be filled 
to bursting with grain, cereals and food. The warehousci] 
will be filled with dry goods, clothing and all kinds of 
supplies. But millions will be hungry, ragged and wretch- 
ed. In this condition, in the midst of plenty, they will 
not quietly, meekly and submissively reflect, but will riot 
at once. The absurdity of the situation will only goad 
them to frenzy. They will see one thing. We have raised 
and produced too much food, and millions of us arc 
hungry. We have produced too much clothing, and the 
majority of us are ragged. We have built too many houses, 
so countless throngs of us are crowded into tenement 
houses like cattle, while others are homeless. Over-pro- 
duction, over-production, over-production of everything. 
Tqo much, and yet we go without. Frenzy, nuidness and 
rioting will be their answer — bloodshed their only satis- 
faction. 

The hungry, the wretched, the unemployed; the strik- 
ers, paupers and fanatics will be the most aggressive and 
will bear the brunt of the battle. 

The otfier side, having a trained army and the latest de- 
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viccn of warfare, will clash with lliem, and once more llio J 
f rw soil of Americn will flow with precious blood. 

Let none, then, be deceived by two pr three years oti 
jiro8i)erity between now and 190G. Plutocracy must by all J 
meane prevent a money panic between now and election I 
time. They may postiibly extend it a year beyond thntj 
time. While they may do this much, they cannot by anjl 
means ward off an over-production panicl That is an ittfl 
that goes through the whole social system, from top Uim 
bottom. 

The evidence of an over-production panic does not ap-fl 
pear as plainly just yet as do the financial disturbances. 

But this is coming and cannot be avoided, as has been I 
clearly shown. Because, simply, the consumers are nofej 
paid enough to buy back the product and the foreign n 
kets are about gone, loaving no oiitlet for the over-pro-l 
duct ion. 

No human power can prevent an over-production panic! I 

To give an idea of what the revolution will be like v 
quote various able articles and the views of some of tl 
world's best thinkers on the subject. Prof, Fisher, of Yalf^ 
College, in his TTniversal History, page 497, says : 

"First among the causes of the revolution in France w 
the hostility felt toward the privileged classes — the king 
the nobles and the clergy — on account of the disabilitiefl 
and burdens which law and custom imposed on the c 
beneath them. 

"The Land. — Nearly two-thirds of the land in FrancoJ 




was in the linniU nf the noble.' nnd of the clergy. A gre«t 
part of it was illy cultivoti-d by it* Indolent owners, Tht" 
nitblE'i) jireferred thw gayeli«.i of Vtixin to a residence on 
thdr ostntcM. There were many mnall lanil-ownern, hut 
they hat! Indiviiiually too little land to furnish them vith 
Hubfiiittenre. Tlie treatment of the peasant was often 
euch tliat when he looked upon the towers of hli^ lord'* 
csiitle, tbi< dearcHl wioh of hi* heart wnH to burn it down 
with all it* regii^tcr* nf debl* (niortgag<>ii). The clergy 
held an immense amount of land, Reigniorial control over 
ihomtands u[ peasants, and a vast income from tithes and 
odier Rourc«s. In f^me provinces there was a ht'ttor iitale 
of thingN than in othora: but In gonor&l, tUf rich had Iho 
enjnymeotH, ihc poor carried the burdens. 

"Uonopolie». — Manufaoturers and trades, althaQ||h en- 
couraged, were fettered by opprt-satve monopoliea and a 
strict organization of guilds. 

''Corrupt OoTernmiint. — Tlie admini#lrAtlna of gofem- 
■nont wav hulh arbitrary and corrupt. 

"IjOhs of RenpoL't fi>r Royalty. — Respect for the throne 
TIB lost. 

"Abortive Essajit at Heform. — Tlie efforts at pollticul 
and social reform in France and oth^r countries, i-inan- 
aling from »ovi'r(-lgn>> utter the great warn, prodiie<>d a 
restless fe«ling without atfecting their purpose of social 
reorgantxalian. • 

'ISUtical Speculation.— The current of thought «a« in 
a rerolutionarv dtreetiun. Trnililiunnl bi-lief* in religion 
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were boldly quest ioned. Political speciilatioa was rifeJ 
Jronteequieu haJ drawn atlention to tlie liberty seeurfj 
liy the English constitution. Voltaire lind dwelt on hu; 
man rights. Hossean had expatiated on the aoverolgtj 
right of the majority. 

"Example of Anieriea. — Add to these agencies the i 
fluence of the American Revolution, and of the Amerlcai 
Declaration of Independrnee, with its proclamation i 
human rights, and of the foundation of government i 
oontraet and the rorsent of the people." 

In ail Lhosi) leading causes which culminated in Ihe t 
rors of the French Revolution we Bee a strong reflemblantw 
to similar condition to-day which are rapidly and s 
loading to the foretold similar resulte. 

A thniighfful writer recently said: 

"In France before the great revolution the eondition "^ 
the peasants was, in most districts, mieernble in th« e 
treme. Exactions of all Borte which went to feed tbel 
luxury of the court al Versailles left them with barely thq 
means to sustain existence. They were impoverished tn 
the level of brutes, and were not even well fed and welfl 
housed animals. Writing under these conditions a g 
French statesman denounced the economie system which] 
took from a thousand men the necessaries of true human] 
life to feed the immoral extravagance of one courtier, 
thousand men, he said, were debased by poverty in ordej 
that one man might be corrupted by wealth too great f 
bis virtue, Thia deacriptiou of the condition of Ihe j 
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[lie of France yesterday nmy be accepted as a fair por- 
traiture of the condition of the people in many nationa 
(o-(Uy. Will hietory repeat itself, or will a higher civi- 
lination influence a peaceful, rather than a bloody revolu- 
tion ?" 

One of Charles Dickens' etorieg, the scene of which i^ 
kid in the troublous limes of the French Revolution, be- 
gins thu)^, and aptly tits the present time, as he suggest!:; 

"It w&s the betil of times, it waa the worst of times; it 
was the age of wifdoni, it was the age of fooUsbness; it 
was the epoch of belief, it was the eimch of incredulity; 
it was the season of light, it was the season of darkness; 
itwas the spring of hope, it was the winter of despair; wu 
had everj'thing before us, wo had nothing before us; we 
were all going direct to heaven, we were all going direct 
the other way; — in sborl, the period was ao far like the 
present period that some of its noisiest authorities in- 
sisted on its being received for good or for evil, in the 
superlative degree of comparison only." 

MACATTLAY'S PHEDICTIOX. 

The Paris Figaro quotes llie following extracts of a let- 
ter written in 1851 by Mr. Maeaulay, the great Knglish 
hietorian, to a friend in Ihe United Stales: 

"It is clear as dayiiglit that your government will never 
In able to hold under control a suffering and angry inn- 
jority, because in your country the government is in the 
hands of the masses, and the rich, who are in the minority, 
are abholutely nt Ibeir mercy. A duy will come in the 
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Biate of New York wlien llie niultititdc, between half i 
hreakCafit and the hope of half a dinner, will elect ;oiij 
legislators. 1& it possible to have any doubt as to the kini 

of legislators that will he elected? 

"You will bo obliged to do those things which rendvj 
prosperity impossible. Then some Caesar or NspDleqj 
will take the reins of government In hand. Y'our Bcpublij 
will be pillaged and ravaged in the twentieth century, jut 
as the Roman Empire was by the barbarians of the t 
century, \rith this difference, that the devastators of tlu 
Itoman Empire, the Huns and Vandals, came from abroac 
while joiir barbarians will be the natives of your oi« 
country, and the product of your own mstitutioDB." 

In 1S5S the same great historian Raid: 

"The time wUI come when New England will \ 
aa thickly peopled as old England. Wages will fluctuati 
as much with you as with na. You will have your 1 
chesters and yonr Birminghame, and in those cities t 
Bans of artisans will sometimeB he out of work. Then yo* 
ijistitutions «"ill be fairly brought to the test, • * • 
ia {luite evident that ynur government will never be a 
restrain a distressed and discontented majority. For inl 
republic the majority ii^ the government, and has the rioB 
who are a small minority, absolutely at its mercy."' 

More recent, and more pointeJ, are thu almost prophets 
words of niir martyr president. Abraham Lincoln, writtd 
(shortly before his assassination, lo a friend in Illinois. 
wrote: 
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"Ye6, we may all congralulate ourselves Ihat litis cruel 
war is ncaring its clsse. It has cost a va^t amouDt oT 
tipasurn and blood. The beat blood of the flower of 
Amerioan yonth has been freely offered upon our country 'b 
altar that the nation might live. It has been a trying 
hour indeed for the Bepublic. But I see in the near 
future « urisis approaching that unnerves me and eauses 
mc to tremble for the safety of my country. Aa a result 
of the war, corporations have been enthroned, an era of 
corruption in hiph places will follow, and the money-power 
of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by work- 
ing upon the prejudices of thu people until all the wealth 
is aggregated in a few hands, and the Hepublie is de- 
stroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety 
of my country than ever before, even in the midst of war." 

To U8 at this late day these words show a marvelous 
foresight. But a few more years arc required to make them 
immortal. 

'■No structure of government," said Lincoln, "can en- 
dure unless founded upon justice. There must be ouo 
law for all, and equality under that law. The slave power 
must not be resurrected in a more oppressive and tyranniz- 
ing money power." 

Words of wonderful truth that are coming home to ua. 
But they will be of no service to us as a warning. We 
merely marvel at them, and praise their wisdom, but do 
nothing further. We are not guided by them in ihe least, 
A people never prevent, they only repair social and 
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ocnnnrnic evjls. After the dianti!r we will carve statuet) oB 
lancoln uud engrave plates with hia prophetic words anq 
call hiin a great prophet. "What fools these mortals tel'J 
Wliy not heed the words now, while it is time? An ououJ 
of pruveutioD is worth a pound of cure. 

Hepreeentative Hatch of Missouri, in a speech beforoJ 
Congress on financial and Eocia! matters, is reported in tlia 
pabtic press to have said: 

"Mark what I say! If the inexorable law of c 
(■ITt'Ct has not been expunged from the statute book of tlid 
Almighty, unless a halt is called very soon, you may exi 
to see the horrors of the French Bevolution put on thJ 
American stage with all the modern improvements, and 
t1iat within the nest decade. N^or am I alone. Thag 
gentleman, Astor, who went to England some time sgc 
bought him a place on the island and became a Britii 
subject, saw what is coming as plainly ae I do, so he toc^ 
lime by the forelock and skipped out when there was n 
8ueh a rush for staterooms as there will be after a wU1e£J 
Up knew very well that if things would keep on as you a 
1 have seen them for some time past, the time was not fad 
oil when there would be such a crowd of his class of peopk 
hurrying aboard every outgoing steamer he might I 
shoved off the gangplank." 

Here is an extract from a speech delivered by SesatoJ 
Ingalls in the United Stales .Senate: 

"We cannot disguise the truth that we are on the v 
of an impending revolution. Old ii^sues arc dead, l^hj 
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people are arraying themselves on one side or the other 
of a portentous contest. On one side is capital, formidably 
intrenched in privilege, arrogant from continued triumph, 
conservative, tenacious of old theories, demanding new 
concessions, enriched by domestic levy and foreign com- 
merce, and struggling to adjust all values to its own gold 
standard. On the other side is labor asking for employ- 
ment, striving to develop domestic industries, battling 
with the forces of nature and subduing the wilderness. 
Labor, starving and sullen in the cities, resolutely de- 
termined to overthrow a systefti under which the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are growing poorer — a sys- 
tem which gives to a Vanderbilt and a Gould wealth be- 
yond the dreams* of avarice, and condemns the poor to 
poverty from which there is no escape or refuge but the 
grave. Demands for justice have been met with indiffer- 
ence and disdain. The laborers of the country, asking for 
employment, are treated like impudent mendicants beg- 
ging for bread." 

Let us not lull ourselves to sleep in fancied security, or, 
like the ostrich of the deserts, hide our head in the sand, 
thinking that because we refuse to see the facts, there is 
no danger. How unwise and foolish! 

Why not admit there is danger, and face it like men? 
Why not meet it with all the wisdom, science and 
Christianity we possess ? Why be taken unawares ? 

What, then, should be the attitude of the true American 
citizen ? 
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First of all, recognition of the futt that tociul and I 
duHtrfal evolution it Inking pinoc, according In certatd 
immutable laws. 

Then, a careful oml nrdont study, in n scientific way, i 
this evolution. Let the invesligation be thoughtful, ( 
iinhiaeed and unprciuilicud, uvoiiling hutred and paeciuui 
ntiil cultivating insli-ad A Iruf (jhiloeophical Bpirit. 

Do not blame individuals. Remember that the benH 
and worst of us are generally the result of our eaviron'J 
nienta. All of ue ti>-duy aw the prodact of present con-l 
ditions. 

It is safe to say Ihat 90 per cent of the people lo-dn]i 
are entirely ignorant of the acience of eocial, iniltlstri 
and political economy. Our danger lie* in this IgnonWH 
It inuEt bi^' (liepdled or confusion and InetHciency vil^ 
continue to hold sway. If the people are to role they H 
do so underntandingly. Thf evolution must be guided bjl 
honest and skillful bands. A lunmllnous mti»* will upoil 
and upset itverytbing. 

'Ilie extent of the cataclysm may he determined by thd 
ignorance of the people. The danger will be diminished 
us our knowledge along economic linos increttsec. 

Tjet US mc Ihe ballut intelligently. insUting that tbti 
measures wu vote tor meet the live questions of th« dijn 
Let UB not he afraid to cast aside those Ihat arc Aid raq 
dead and have no possible bearing on (be iames ire nni 
face now. 
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Let us not be blindly partisan, voting as we are told; 
07 voting as our ancestors did before us. 

Let us not think of the government as a far-away, ab- 
stract power; but let us remember that the People are 
the Government and the Government the People. The 
two are identical. 

Popular government is to be put to an awful test. It 
is the duty of each individual, regardless of what anyone 
else may do, to use his intellect, and in the trying hour 
show to the world that the American people are the most 
enlightened, progressive and God-fearing people the world 
has ever known. 

[The End.] 
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